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PREFATORY LETTER 

TO SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, BART. 



JSarlham^ 17M 9th mo. 1840. 

My dear Buxton, 

In returning home after an absence of more than 
three years, spent chiefly in a gospel mission to parts of North 
America and the West Indies, I have felt peculiar pleasure and 
satisfaction in my reunion with thyself. From our veiy early 
years have we been bound together in the ties of friendship and 
brotherhood, and while we have agreed in almost all our senti- 
ments, I have long considered it a privilege to assist in promoting 
those great objects, which have occupied thy attention in public 
life. Although so £tt separated from thee, g£ latter time, I have 
watched thy proceedings for the benefit of Africa, with the 
deepest interest. I consider it to be a happy circumstance that 
the absence of parliamentary duties has aflS^rded thee bo ample 
au opportunity for unravelling and recording the woes of that 
most afflicted quarter of the globe, and for developing a system 
of remedial measures, which ought, as I think, to obtain the ap- 
probation and assistance of all good men, whatsoever their sect, 
party, or nation. In making this remark, I have no allusion 
to the advice which thou hast thought proper to offer to our 
government, respecting the strengthening of the naval force on 
the coast of Africa, and the protection by arms of any colonies 
which may be planted on that continent. Although I agree with 
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thee in the opinion) that these measures class under the head of 
an armed police, rather than under that of offensive or defensive 
warfare, yet they are points in which, for my own pprt, I feel 
conscientiously restrained from taking any part. In the mean 
time these points are under the sole care of government, and 
cannot interfere (as it appears to me) with the claims of the 
African Civilization Society, on the christian public* 



♦ There is a third particular connected with Sir T. F. Buxton's views 
for the benefit of Africa, which is under the sole care and responsibility 
of Government — I mean the proposed expedition to the Niger. From Lord 
John Russell*8 admirable official letter on this subject, it appears that three 
iron steam vessels are appointed to be sent up that riTer, with commis- 
sioners on board, whose duty it will be to form treaties with the African 
chiefs and powers, for the suppression of the slave trade, and for the 
establishment of legitimate commercial relations between Africa and 
Great Britain. While this object must meet with the cordial approbation 
of every Christian philanthropist, there is one circumstance connected 
with the expedition, which stands directly opposed to my own views, and 
those of many others who wish well to the undertaking : it is that these 
vessels (as in all similar expeditions sent out by Government) are, to a 
certain extent, armed for the purpose of protection. 

Lord John Russell's letter is dated " 26th December, 1839." The 
Society for the Civilization of Africa, instituted about six months 
afterwards, cordially approves and encourages the general object herein 
pursued by Government. In its printed circular, the Society, amongst 
other things, proposes " to cooperate by every means in its power with 
the Government expedition to the Niger; to report its progress — assist 
its operations — circulate the valuable information it may communicate ; 
and generally to keep alive the interest of Great Britain in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and the welfare of Africa." Now the very word 
" cooperate" seems to point out the action of independent parties, united 
in the pursuit of a common object. While the Society confines the above 
mentioned cooperation and assistance, to matters purely pacific (as has 
hitherto been strictly the case) it seems to me to stand on a safe ground. 
It cannot, as I apprehend, be fairly considered responsible for a collateral 
circumstance^ distinctly disapproved by some of its members, which it has 
done nothing to promote, and which belongs exclusively to the independent 
action of Government. 

This Society maintains its own independence, not only as it relates to 
Government, but as it regards all associations formed for the respective 
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But I can cordially unite with thee first, in thy advice to our 
rulers to enter into friendly treaties for the suppression of the 
slave trade) and for other pacific purposes, with the native powers 
of Africa ; and secondly, in the whole of thy noble plan for the 
establishment of commercial and agricultural relations with that 
benighted region, and for the extension of civilization, education, 
and above all Christianity, among its wretched inhabitants. This 
plan appears to me to be better adapted than any other which has 
yet been attempted, for two great purposes — first, for the final sup- 
pression of the slave trade — that monstrous and intolerable scourge 
of our race — and secondly, for the raising of Afiica to a participa- 
pation in all those rich temporal and spiritual blessings, which we 
are ourselves enjoying. When the African princes are practically in- 
structed in the utter impolicy and folly of the present system, they 
will no longer bring human creatures to the market, instead of the 
produce of human labor. They will soon discover that their desire 
for articles produced or manufiictured in Europe, can be gratified 
to an almost infinitely greater extent than it is at present, by 
their availing themselves at home of the capabilities of their 
soil, and of the well rewarded industry of the population. And 
as the people themselves come to understand the benefits of com 
merce, agriculture, education, and religion, they will soon present 

purposes of trade, colonization, and Christian missions. The following 
paragraph, in the prospectus, explains the views of its founders. " The 
present Society can take part in no plan of Colonization or of Trade. 
Its objects abe and must be exclusitelt pacific and benevolent ; 
hut it may hy encooragement, and hy the diffusion of information, most 
materially aid in the civilization of Africa, and so pave the way for the 
successful exertions of others, whether they he directed to colonization 
and the cultivation of the soil, or to commercial intercourse, or to that 
which is immeasurahly superior to them all, the estahlishment of the 
Christian faith on the continent of Africa." As long as the Society in 
question maintains this simple and unexceptionable ground, so long, (in 
my opinion) its claims on the support of Christians of every denomina- 
tion, are clear and unquestionable. 
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a firm moral phakiix against the aggressions of a shameless cu- 
pidity alnroad, and a reckless violence in their own country. 

The plan truly is comprehensive, and the work indefinitely 
large, nor can we conceal from ourselves, that the obstructioDs to 
k are at once numerous and formidable. But we must enter 
upon that work and pursue it, in simple dependence on our 
Father who is in heaven. ** Of one blood" has he made << all 
nations ;'' and on all men has he bestowed diose equid and 
inalienable rights — *^ life, libeity, and the pursuit of happiness." 
Doubtless the time will come when these rights shall be universally 
acknowledged ; and when justice, mercy, and peace shall triumph 
over all their enemies. Till then we must not eease to labor in 
the cause of the oppressed, and to remember them in our humble 
and fervent petbloiis, when we «t« enabled to draw near to the 
thvone of grace. 

Before I leave this subject, there is one point which requires 
to be mentioned. I am glad to observe, that the motto of the 
African Civilization Society, with r^ard to commerce, b Free 
Tradey and with regard to agriculture, Free LaSbor. The pre- 
valence, in Africa, of domestic davery, is a circumstance greatly 
to be deplored ; and it will not only become our duty to present 
to the attention of her people, on her own territory, patterns of 
free agriculture, and visible proofs of its advantage ; but in our 
communications with persons of influence on that continent, we 
must never forget to direct our advices and remonstrances against 
slavery, as well as against the slave trade. We have the two 
objects before us of developing the resources of the soil of Africa, 
and of raising the native mind. Were we to pursue the formfer 
object alone, though the exportation of the African would be 
prevented, his bonds at home might, in many cases, be strength* 
eiied. But if the raising of the native mind be kept steadily in 
view — if it be faithfully pursued in all our transactions — I fully 
believe that the society will work well for the discouragmnent and 
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Sxal extttK^on not only of tbe Afiicin slave trade, but of African 
domestic slavery. At tbe same time, I rgoioe in the eaustence 
of a sister iaatitotion, which occupies itself with the sirojde and 
compreheimve object of promoting the abobtton (^' slavery through- 
out the worbL As it xdates to the slave trade, this institution 
aims at nnderauBing it, by destroying the market for shives in the 
Western world — an attempt which perfectly harmonises with the 
correqp<Niding endeavor, to cut ijff the supply of slaves, by im- 
proving amA civiilising Afitca. Neither operation can, in my 
opioiony be spared — both ought to be strenuously supported* 
For my own part, I am prepared heartily to unite with the 
^/rioam Civilization Socieifh io ^ BdmvMe plans for the be- 
nefit of ibat continent ; and equally so with the British <ind 
F0reiffn Anti^davery Sodd^ in its ^ilaigod «ffi>rts i^nat the 
curae of davery, under whatsoever circumstance^ and in whatso- 
ever part of the world, that tmrse may be found. 

Tbe ftUowing letters, addressed to Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
were carried through the press before I left America. On our 
return £ron the West Indies to tbe United States, my compa* 
fiioas and myself spent ten daji^s in the city of Washington, while 
-Congren was in Session. We found no difficulty in obtaining 
private ioterviewiB with the President, the Secretaries aS the dif- 
ferent depaxtments of government, and many of tl»e moet influ- 
ential meashers of Congress of both parties. To these g^itle- 
men we related the principal particulars of our Weet Indian tour, 
and atated the evidence with which we had been furnished, of the 
beneficial woiktng of freedom among the negroes of the West 
&idies, in a pecuniary, civil, and moral point of view. Our nar- 
ration was likened to with great attention, and by no inditidcml 
mere ao than by Henry Clay of K^itueky. Notwithstanding 
the cons{ncuous part which that statesman has of late years taken 
in defence of the iJavery of the United States, we had abund- 
ant proof, diat bis mind is not steeled agamst a lively feelbg of 
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interest in the cause of emancipation, and we have a strong hope, 
that the practical views developed in the present volume will ere 
long be embraced by him, in reference to the slave states of North 
America. In the mean time, as it was my object to convince the 
more reasonable of the pro-slavery party, I believed it best to 
address my letters to a gentleman who is generally regarded as 
belonging to that class. In making this selection I had of course 
no reference to the side which he is known to take in the politics 
of the United States. It was my wish to interest persons of all 
political parties in America, in the same great cause of soiuid 
policy, justice, and humanity. 

Perhaps I ought to make some apology, for the familiar style 
in which the letters are written. I have given a simple account 
of our tour, and of the incidents which befel us, and I have added 
descriptions of the peculiar scenery we met with, both in verse 
and prose — I am ready to hope, that these lighter parts of the 
work may serve to amuse the younger class of my readers on 
both sides the Atlantic, and lead them on to the consideration 
of those graver points, so deeply important in the present day, 
which it is my principal purpose to develop and impress. For my 
own part, I consider it to be greatly to our advantage, while we 
are engaged in the pursuit of serious and interesting objects, to 
catch the passing recreation afforded us by birds, flowers, blue 
skies, and bright sunsets. It is a trite saying that the bow 
which is always bent, must break at last. Be that as it may, 
my narrative, such as it is, is just a transcript of the reality. 

One more point in relation to mode of writing seems to claim 
a few remarks. While it is undoubtedly our christian duty to 
avoid the least concession of principle on the subject of slavery, 
the use of harsh epithets and violent language towards the slave- 
holders, is not only objectionable in itself, but has often had an 
injurious eflPect in arming them against our arguments, and of 
thus hindering the progress of our cause. I have therefore thought 
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it best to observe towards them the terms and usages of christian 
courtesy ; and I believe theie are many of these persons in the 
United States, who are increasingly disposed to enter upon a fair 
consideration of the subject If such individuals are wisely dealt 
with, by the friends of the slave, they can hardly fail to arrive 
at conclusions, which will finally entail upon them the moral 
necessity of openly supporting the cause of emancipation. 

At the same time, it ought never for a moment to be forgotten 
that the holding of our fellow-men, as property— liable to be 
bought and sold like other goods and chattels — is in its own 
nature a sinful and unlawful practice ; and further, that slavery 
in the United States is aggravated by certain features of a 
peculiarly revolting character. I need only remind thee, under 
this head, of the practice of slave-breeding, and of the exten- 
sive and shameless internal traffic in human beings, with which 
it is connected* 

But it may be asked, what are my objects in republish- 
ing, in this country, a book which is specifically intended to 
bear on the people of the United States? My answer to this 
question is as follows — First, I conceive that the Biitish pub- 
lic is increasingly alive to a feeling of interest, in the pecu- 
liar condition of the question of slavery amongst our brethren 
in America. There are features in the political constitution of 
that country, which throw many difficulties in the way of abolition ; 
but as the principal inhabitants of the several independent slave 
states are brought to a conviction, that free labor will answer 
their purpose better than the compulsory work of slaves, these 
difficulties will all be surmounted. In the principles and pro- 
gress of such a work, the British public cannot fail to be in- 
terested. In the second place, the practical details of the working 
of freedom in our West Indian colonies, must of course be as ' 
interesting to the friends of humanity in our own country, as to 
those in America. 
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But lastly, in making thia republication^ I hare one petiaHar 
object in view — ^an object which I deem to he of the highest 
practical importance to the future prosperity of the cause of 
freedom^ and especially to thy awn plan for the extinction a£ 
the slave trade — I mean the maintenanee of the presoit pro*- 
hibitory duties on slave grown coffee and sugaK If nz^er the 
difficulties of the present crisis, as it regards the quantity and 
price of these articles, the duties in question should be relaxed 
or extinguished, a market of immense magnitude would imme- 
diately be opened for the produce of the slave labor of the Bra- 
zils, Cuba, and Porto Rico. The consequence would be, that 
ruin would soon overtake the planters of our West Indian colo^ 
nies, and our free negroes would be deprived of their principal 
means of obtaining an honoraUe and comfortable liveUhood ; but 
far more extensive, &r more deplorable, would be the effect of 
such a change, on the millions of Africa. A vast new impulse 
would be given to slave labor, and therefore to the slave trade ; 
and both the number and energy of those who delight to prey 
on the vitals of Africa, would be indefinitely increased. 

True indeed it is that the high price of sugar is an incon- 
venience of no small magnitude to the population of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland ; and if that price should be still somewhat 
increased, the inconvenience will be more severely felt than it is 
at present. But the following letters contain, I trust, some 
dear and indisputable evidences that these diffieulties are in their 
nature temporary. The present diminished produce of sugar 
and coffee in the West Indies, is the result of that unsettlement 
which took place immediately after the date of full freedom.^— 
Nor can it be denied, that this unsettlement, in Jamaica espe- 
cially, has been connected with unfair and impolitic attempts 
to compel the labor of free men. The desertion of estates, oc*- 
casioned by these attempts, has given rise to a corresponding 
diminution of the crops. 
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It is certaiii however^ that a better ondentandiog between the 
parties conceruedy has abeady taken place to a great extent ; wai 
there can be no <{ae8tion that the foundatioo is now laid) in 
many of our West Indian eokmies, including Jamaica, of an 
increased prodndion of their stqile artidea. The drought which 
has lately taken {dace in that bland^ must indeed have an unfavor- 
able bearing on the question. But this is a cireurosftanoe which 
haa no conneetioa wkh the sulgeGt of labor, and which, aa we 
hope^ anntber year may fuBy remedy. Give a little time to 
the working of fireedom in these interesting colonies — exercise 
patience for a year or two, while the seeds of prosperity are de- 
veloping themselves, under the influence of Uberty — and free 
grown sugar and cpffee will, as I believe, be poured, in ample 
abundance, into the British market. In Antigua, where full 
freedom is six years old, the production of sugar has been almost 
doubled. If the genuine operation of freedom is not restricted 
in Jamaica, I feel a strong hope that it will, before very long, be 
nearly doubled in that colony also. 

In the mean time, I cannot but be deeply sensible of the im- 
portance of a faithful endeavor on the part of abolitionists to pro- 
mote, by their influence over the emancipated negroes, a steady 
attention to the cultivation of the staple articles of these and 
other islands. The negroes in Jamaica, and the friends who in- 
struct them and maintain their cause, have undoubtedly been 
exposed to more than a few provocations. But let them not be 
tempted by such circumstances, to harbor any hostile feelings 
towards the planters — let them rather endeavor to maintain that 
christian forbearance which wins its way infinitely better than 
violence and revenge. In the mean time, for the sake of the 
slaves in the Brazils, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico, and far above 
all, for the safety of untold multitudes in benighted Africa — let 
them direct their energies to the extension of the cultivation of 
sugar and coffee. I dwell on these articles not for the purpose 
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of excluding other beneficial pursuits of agriculture, but simply 
because, under the present exigencies, the increased production 
of them is of obvious and peculiar importance to the cause of 
justice and humanity. The luxury of sugar and coffee will thus 
become cheap ; the clamor now existing on the subject will cease ; 
and in the course of a few years, these and other articles will be 
produced by free labor, both in the West and East Indies — not 
to mention Africa herself— in such abundance, and at so reason- 
able a price, that similar slave grown produce will be driven from 
every market, even without the aid of prohibitory duties. 

I am thy affectionate brother, 

J. J. GURNEY. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS. 



LETTER I. 



VOYAGE FROM NEW YORK, AND ENTRANCE ON THE TROPICS, 



Flushing, Z. /. Sixth month (June J Ut, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

I seize the first day of leisure that has fallen 
to my lot, since I left: Washington, in order to com- 
mence a narrative of my late tour in the West Indies ; 
and I gladly avail myself of thy obliging permission, 
in addressing a series of letters, on the subject, to 
Henry Clay 6f Kentucky. Sure I am that the pre- 
sent state of the West India Islands, in a pecuniary, 
political, and moral poitit of view, cannot be a matter 
of indifference to any American statesman. I know 
that thy feelings of interest in the great experiment 
which is now developing its results, in that part of 
the world, are deep and lively; and I venture to 
believe that thou wilt give no severe reception to the 
familiar incidents — the trifling descriptions, whether 
in verse or prose — with which my story may probably 
be interwoven. 
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1 most however premise, that I undertook this 
journey, neither in pursuit of pleasure, nor for the 
speci6c purpose of ascertaining the effects of emanci- 
pation ; much less as the agent or representative of 
any body of philanthropists, either in England or 
America ; but in the character of a minister of the 
gospel. My primary object was to preach the glad 
tidings of peace and salvation to my fellow men, and 
from persons of every class, condition, and party in 
the West Indies, I have met with a cordial welcome, 
and the kindest attentions. 

In company with Mahlon Day, a highly respect- 
able citizen of New York, and a young friend who 
kindly undertook to act as our attendant and helper, 
I sailed from that city on the 22nd of last Eleventh 
month, (Nov.) in the Camilla, Captain Watlington. 
Our ship's company consisted of about twenty in- 
dividuals, (mostly in search of a warmer climate and 
better health) who had taken their passage, in this 
accommodating little ship, for Santa Cruz. The fine 
but cold, frosty day, on which we left your shores, 
gave them a sufficient warning, that the season was 
at hand, when the rigor of a North American winter 
would become dangerous. At the same time, it af- 
forded such of us as were in good health, a delightful 
opportunity — as we swept along under full sail — of 
observing, under the brightest aspect, the rare beauty 
of the harbor of New York, the bay, and the neigh* 
boring islands. 

We had not continued our voyage more than three 
idays, before we found ourselves in a genial climate. 
The thermometer stood at 70, and light clothing 
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gradually came into requisition. The change seemed 
almost magical, and certainly it was no small luxury 
thus insensibly to glide into warmth, and as it were, 
to catch summer again by the skirts. We were now 
crossing ^^the Gulpfa Stream/' where it is said to 
have a breadth of two hundred and fifty miles, and 
the temperature of the air was probably heightened 
by the heat of the waves below. To account for this 
enormous current of warm water, which runs up 
from the Gulph of Mexico, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, to so great a distance, is nearly impossible. 
What the causes are which occasion the magnitude 
of the current, and the heat of the water, seems to be 
mere matter of conjecture ; but its beneficial efiect in 
melting the ice, and unlocking the harbors, of North 
America, affords one evidence among ten thousand, 
that even the wildest sports of nature are subservient 
to good and wise; purpgses^.in the order of a bene* 
volent Providence. Boisterous weather and a strong 
aidvei^e gale, were our portion as we crossed "the 
Gulph/' The foaming waves, with tops of a light 
tcanspairent blue, rose to an unusual height, aud wer« 
in beautiftil contrast with the troughs below, of a 
deep dull lead, color. 



€ajm[^ij<a, whilom swift of wing, . 

Can now no longer fly, 
In Tain her gallant sailors sing ; 

She £unts and longs to die. 
The waves o'er which she loved to dance, 

Now horrid in her eye. 
In awful alpine forms advance, 

And curl their snows on high. 
O, were it not for sore affright, 

They might have charmed her view, 

B2 
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Dappled and marbled o'er with white. 

And tipped with azure blue. 
But the vales and pits that yawn below 

Are dull and dark as lead ; 
They bid her every hope forego — 

Fit chambers for the dead ! 
Now quail no more, thou blithesome maid, 

Beneath the howling blast, 
Sunshine alternates still with shade. 

Such fury cannot last. 
Thy guardian sylphs shall soon prevail, 

To dry those tears of sorrow, 
A smiling sky, a favoring gale. 

Await thee for the morrow. 

This prediction was verified ; for on the following 
day, the wind was favorable, the weather fair, the sea 
of the finest ultramarine blue, and nothing could be 
more delightful than our voyage. We were parti- 
cularly pleased with our first sight of the flying fishes, 
which we observed scudding along with wonderful 
agility over the surface of the water. Our Cap- 
tain assured us, that he had watched one which 
flew for the fiill distance of half a mile, before alight- 
ing. One of them winged its way on board our 
ship; and a more exquisitely beautiful creature I 
have seldom seen, about eight inches in length, his 
eye black, his back of the brightest dark blue, pure 
silver below, his wings fibred like a leaf and perfectly 
transparent. The creature bears not the touch of 
man — he quivered, and presently died, in my hand. 
At night the phosphoric illumination around the 
ship, as she flew before the wind, was extraordinary. 
Though there was no moon visible, one might easily 
have supposed that it was moonlight, and the waves 
sparkled, and almost blazed. The following lines are 
graphically true, without poetic licence. 
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The moon beneath the waters sleeps, 

The stars are veiled with clouds, 
The vigorous breeze o'er Ocean sweeps, 

And swells the rustling shrouds. 
Regardless of the gale, the storm, 

Camilla flies ahead. 
And, lo, around her angel form 

A mystic glare is spread. 
The foam she dashes from her side, 

Dispels the gloom of night. 
And seems diffusing far and wide, 

A supernatural light. 
The myriad sparks of liquid fire 

Dance to the virgin's fame ; 
And the billows from her prow retire. 

All flickering with flame. 

As we found our way into the tropics, we observed 
that the atmosphere became clearer and clearer ; no 
mists were perceptible ; the sun seldom obscured, 
and the appearance of the sky and stars, at night, 
peculiarly bright and clear. The moon, in these lati- 
tudes, often assumes an almost vertical poisition ; and 
many of the stars which belong to the southern hem- 
isphere, are visible. Before daylight one morning, 
the Captain called me upon deck to look at the 
southern cross, which is certainly a constellation of 
rare beauty. One of the five stars which form the 
cross^ however, is of inferior magnitude, and not in 
the true position, which somewhat mars the image. 
When I turned towards the east, I enjoyed a still 
finer spectacle. The horn of an almost expiring 
moon, Venus, and Mars, were in all their splendor ; 
and the profusion of azure, lilac, ultramarine, pea- 
green, orange, and crimson, which mantled the sky, 
about half an hour before sun-rise, I never before 
saw equalled. 
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The sunset in these warm regions, is also tematk- 
able for mellow beauty, but not, as I imagined, of 
a splendor equal to the sunrise. One evening, si 
^^ golden edged cloud'* suggested a few lines of con- 
solation to one of the ladies on board, who With 
much sorrow and anxiety, was nursing her interesting 
little boy, as he was sinking by degrees into the anuB 
of death. 

A dark cloud was skirtiiig the edge of the sea, 

A frown on the brow of the west, 
And nature was shrouded with sadness to me, 

As she sank in the ocean to rest ; 
But the sun that was wrapped in that mantle of woe. 

His radiance begins to unfold, 
And the veil that was darkening the biEows below. 

Is fringed and embroidered with gold* 
The scene is a signal for mental relief. 

While it charms and refreshes the sight ; 
It bids me believe that the cloud of my grief, 

Shall soon wear a border of light. 
The gilding of hope, and the beaming of love, 

Vict(»ioas o'er sorrows and- fears, , 

Are heralds of mercy from heaven above. 

To illumine this valley of tears. 

No one needs to lack amusement during a voyage^ 
especially within the tropics ; — ^nature is constantly 
presenting objects of interest, and the sea, in its efer 
varying phases, is a sight which never tires. W^ 
were amused, one morning, by watching the motions 
of a great shark, called, from its known discernment 
and cunning, the "Sea lawyer." His broad head> 
agile body, and flopping green fins, with the num&* 
rous little myrmidon fishes which accompanied him on 
his journey^ formed a striking spectacle. At another 
time, a dolphin followed our bait — a much more 
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taper and active fish than I had imagined; his fine 
blues and greens qnite glittered through the waves. 
On a third occasion, the sea was seen sparkling with 
myriads of minute blue fishes^ speckled with silver. 
The "Man-of-war birds," to all appearance black, 
with long wings and swallow tails, were often per- 
ceptible, soaring above us to a great height. I am 
told that they form a curious link between the alba- 
tross and sea eagle. Their gyrations resemble those 
of the latter bird; and it is said that during the 
hurricanes which so often occur in the West Indies, 
in the autumn, these birds are seen rising, in great 
numbers, above the sphere of agitation, and enjoying 
themselves in the tranquillity of the skies above. 

On the 3rd of the Twelfth month (December) we 
caught our first sight of land — the conical rocky peaks 
of Virgin Gorda rising before us to a considerable 
elevation. Soon afterwards we saw Tortola, St. John's, 
and St. Thomas— all however at a great distance. The 
next morning, those islands were full in sight to the 
westward, and, in the distant east, we obtained a view 
of the mountains of Porto Rico. The appearance of 
these tropical islands, rising suddenly from the sea, 
and forming steep, pyramidal elevations, sometimes 
of bare rock, at other times covered with greenness, 
was to many of us a perfect novelty; and one is 
immediately led, as a matter of course, to trace their 
existence to some vast impulse from below. There 
can be little doubt, I suppose, that they are, in 
general, of volcanic origin; and that they are not 
of that fathomless antiquity to which some of the 
geological strata pretend, is plainly evinced by the 
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circuinstance, that the fossil shells and corals whicU 
are found imbedded in their mountain tops^ are ofteii 
precisely the same kinds as are still discovered in the 
Carribean seas. Our course lay through the " Vir- 
gin passage." During the clear but moonless night, 
we passed by a precipitous rock called " Sail rock.** 
Such is its resemblance to a ship in full sail, that, as 
the story goes, it was once battered, by mistake, as 
an enemy, by a French frigate. We seemed to be 
driving directly upon it, our mate having failed in his 
endeavours to steer to the leeward of it ; but a sudden 
tack of the ship was eflPected, so as to prevent the too 
probable contact. The next morning we were be- 
calfisted within sight of Santa Cruz, though at a dis- 
tance, from that island, of forty miles. 

To our right — also at a long distance — lay Crab 
island, which is said to be of considerable fertility and 
value. I understand that the chief part of it, is still 
covered with fine forest timber, that parrots abound 
in the woods, with wild animals and game of various 
descriptions. For a long time this island continued 
unsettled and unclaimed ; but of late years it has 
fallen into the hands of Spain, and is said to be a kind 
of dependency on Porto Rico. The governor is a 
Frenchman ; and slaves have already been introduced 
into the island." It is greatly to be feared that it not 
only affords a refuge for the slavers of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, but that it will itself be gradually peopled 
with slaves from Africa. It seems to be a question- 
able point whether Great Britain is not in possession 
of the first claim on this island. If so, it is surely 
-most desirable, for mercy's sake, that she should assert 
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bier ri^ts. As we lay Qiotionless, on the deep, we 
observed two negro l;)oys making their way towards 
aS) from a far distant sloop, in a crazy little boat 
which they were skilfully working with paddles* 
We fondly hoped that they were bringing us a supply 
t>f fruit; but on their arrival, we found that their 
inisfiion was to beg for a little water and provision. 
The interview, however, was one of considerable in- 
terest ; for they were the first of the emancipated 
JBritiflh slaves whom we saw in the West Indies. 
They came from Virgin Gorda, and were employed 
by. the Captain of the sloop, himself a negro, with 
three others, in cutting wood on Crab island, for the 
use of the hospital in Santa Cruz. Their wages were 
five dollars and a half per month, for each man, be* 
aides board ; thus, under the new system, they were 
earning their living by honest industry ; and they 
appeared to us to be at once well behaved and con- 
tented. 

In the evening — when the patience of some of our 
, company was beginning to flag — a favourable breeze 
sprang up ; the night was mild and clear, and the 
sky studded with stars ; our passengers assembled on 
the quarter deck, enjoying the scene ; every body was 
in good humour in the prospect of a speedy termina- 
tion of our voyage ; and fair was the wind, the next 
morning, which wafted us safely to our harbor. 

The appearance of Santa Cruz, as you approach it 
from the North, is picturesque and pleasing — to us 
who had been so long at sea, and were strangers to 
West Indian scenery, it seemed clad with beauty — a 
^^iccq^siou: of rounded or conical hills and mountains, 
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cnltivated to their Tery tops; partly red (being the 
color of the soil) where the hoe had been at work ; 
and partly bright green^ where already covered with 
the sugar cane— ^neat planting settlements visible in 
various spots; severally consisting of a mansion, a 
boiling house, a number of negro huts, and a wind 
mill on some neighbouring elevation, for grinding 
the sugar — the green wooded dells between the hills 
•^and the cocoa-nut trees, with their tall stems, and 
strange looking but elegant, deciduous branches, 
scattered over the whole scene. We landed at Fred- 
ericksted oj^ West End, exactly two weeks after oui^ 
departure from N^w York. Good boarding houses, 
well suited for invalids, were ready for the reception 
of all the passengers. For ourselves, we found a 
peaceful and commodious resting place in the house 
of our kind friend Rebecca Rogers— a house which 
we can cordially recommend to the notice of West 
Indian travellers. The hot-house warmth of the at-^ 
mosphere was very perceptible to our feelings on our 
first landing ; but we were soon refreshed with the 
delightful easterly breeze which seldom fails to blow 
in Santa Cruz ; and certainly it was not without a 
feeling of heartfelt gratitude to the Creator and Pre 
server of men, that we first landed on a West Indian 
shore. One conaid^ation alone was oppressive to us 
— we had came to a land of sloven/. 

But it is time I should close my first letter. 

I am, with respect, &c. &c. 
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SANTA CRUZ. 



FbuMngy X. /. Sixth numth C June J 2nd, 1840. 

Mt dear Friend^ 

Tlie charms of a tropical country, when novels 
are calculated to make a delightfol impression on the 
mind ; and as we roamed along the lanes and cane* 
fields of Santa Cruz, dnring the first few days afiter 
oor arrival, we could easily conceive the pleasnre en« 
joyed by Columbos and his followers, when the fef^ 
tility and beanty of West Indian scenery first barst 
upon their view. Many beanttfnl productions of na- 
ture however, not indigenous, are now added to the 
catalogue of wonders which inflamed the imagina* 
tlon of Columbus. 

Almost every plant we saw as we drove or rode 
about the country, from the largest tree to the small 
weed, was unknown to us, and formed the subject of 
somewhat troublesome enquiry. It was a new world 
to us, as well as to its first discoverer ; and several 
days must be passed amidst these scenes, before one 
can obtain any thing like a familiar acquaintance 
with the productions of nature. Splendid exotic 
plants which would be regarded as rarities, even in 
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the greenhouses of England and America^ are cnlti- 
vated in the little gardens of Santa Cmz ; and the 
wild flowers are scarcely less attractive. Amongst 
them^ we observed large kinds of convolvolus white 
and pink, yellow bell-flowers, scarlet creepers, bright 
blue peas of singular beauty ; and to crown all, the 
^' pride of Barbadoes,*' sometimes crimson, sometimes 
yellow, with butterfly petals, long pendent stamina, 
and acacia-like leaves, adorning the hedges in great 
profusion. The trees are, for the most part, bearers 
of fruit, and many of them are covered with luxuriant 
foliage. To select a few of the most remarkable, I 
would just mention the plantain and bancma, (nearly 
the same in appearance,) with pendent leaves of vast 
dimension, and a profusion of finger-like fruit grow- 
ing in clustersr — ^the wild orange tree, covered at the 
same time with fruit and flowers — ^the /me, which 
lines the hedges, and is equally fragrant, producing 
in abundance a small kind of lemon — the guava^ with 
pink blossoms and pear-like fruit, also frequent in the 
hedge rows — the mangOj heavily laden with foliage, 
and with fruit in its season — the mammeej growing 
to a great size, and profusely covered with glazed, 
dark green foliage— lastly, the iamarind, with its 
light feathery leaves and long pods which contain the 
fruit used for a preserve, spreading its branches far 
and wide, like the British oak. 

The sweet orange, and those larger species of the 
same genus, the ^^ forbidden fruit,'' and the shaddock, 
are produced only by cultivation ; but they grow in 
Santa Cruz very plentifully. In company with a 
young friend, 1 rode one morning to visit the gardens 
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of Prosperity estate, which, for want of some of that 
labor, now monopolized by the sugar cane, are left in 
wild confusion; but these delightful fruits are still 
produced there in luxuriant profusion ; and a visit to 
Prosperity, is an easy itiethpd of gratifying the sight, 
the smell, and the taste. Of these three senses, how- 
ever, the first perhaps is the best pleased on the occa- 
sion ; for nothing scarcely can be more beantifnl than 
those rows of orange and shaddock trees, laden with 
fruit, green and goId« 

The branches of the cocoa-nut tree diverge like the 
libs of an umbrella, from one common centre ; and 
just at that centre, far out of reach, hang the clusters 
of cocoa nuts. In their half ripe state, they often sup- 
plied us with a delicious beverage of sweet milky 
water, a provision of nature adoiirably adapted to a 
hot climate. But valuable as is the cocoa-nut tree in 
tropical climates, it is much inferior, in beauty, to the 
cabbage palm, or mountain cabbage, which may be 
regarded as the greatest ornament of this delightful 
island. Its straight branchless trunk, from 30 to 50 feet 
high, bulges out a little in the middle, and is covered 
with a smooth grey bark, neatly divided into ringlets 
which mark the periods of its growth. Out of the 
top of the trunk, rises a second stem equally straight, 
of bright green, which contains the cabbage so much 
esteemed as a delicacy at table ; above this green stem^ 
the palm branches spring forth like those of the co- 
coa-aut, but with greater luxuriance; finally a thin 
spiral rod forms the summit of the tree. The high 
road between West End or Fredericksted, and Bassin 
or Christiansted, the seat of government, (about 
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fifteen miles in length) runs betnreen rows of cocoa^ 
nnts and cabbage palms, which ba^e been carefully 
planted on either side. On one part of this road, the 
latter trees are remarkably lofty and beautiftil ; and 
so regular, and even artificial, is their appearance, that 
one might imagine one-self to be trayelltng between 
some of the colonnades of P^estum, or Tadmor in the 
desert. 

One good resulting, among many evils, ftom the 
despotic government of this island, is the careful pne-*- 
servation of its trees. No man is allowed to cut 
them down, even on his own estate ; for they are n0t 
only valued for their shade and beauty, but are sop 
posed to attract the showers; and Santa Crnas de- 
pends dmost entii^ly on the skies, for its* supplies of 
water. Another favorable result of arbitrary power, 
is that the inhabitants have been compelled to pay 
for the macadamising of their roads. Hie travelling 
in Santa Cruz, is in consequence, rapid and easy, and 
the evening drives through the picturesque valleys in 
the neighbourhood of West End, afford a luxurious 
enjoyment, even for invalids. 

On the tap of the spiral rod of the cabbage-^palm^ 
I have frequently observed a handsome grey biid^ 
somewhat less than a thrush, called the chincherry. 
Like the king-bird of North America, it is said to 
mock even the hawk, and to assert its dominion over 
all the fowls of the air. Humming-birds and bright 
little barbets are seen contending for the blossomed 
sweets of the yellow cedar; a sly-looking black bird, 
in shape like a jay, and generally called the black 
witch, abounds in the hedges; quails and minute 
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doves are nnmerous; and a smail species of bittern 
is often seen floating along^ over the lower grounds of 
the island. Lastly^ the brown pelicans^ on the sea 
coast, flopping lazily over the waters, and ever and 
anon diving for their prey, are as nnmerous as gulls 
on the coast of Great Britain. It may be well to 
observe that the southern part of Santa Croz is an 
extensive plain, I believe of shell^limestone formation. 
The highlands, composed of an indurated clay, con-» 
spieuously stratified, and tossed into various angles 
by some vast impulse from below, form the northern 
barrier ; and very beautiful is their undulatton* The 
loftiest of these hills is Mount £agle, wbidi rises 
1200 feet above the level of the sea. An hour's ride^ 
from West End, brings you to the top of Prospect 
or Bodkin Hill, from which there is a magnificent 
bird's eye view both, of the hills and plains^ all, with 
little exception, under careful sugar cultivation. But 
it is on the sea shores of Santa CruE that the Ameri-* 
can or English visitor will probably find his greatest 
amusement. The large blushing conks and other 
shells which strew the beach, the corals^ madrepores, 
sea-fans, and sponges of many definite and curious 
shapes, not to mention the *^ soldier crabs,'' dressed 
in regimentals of purple and scarlet, and inhabiting 
every empty shell they can find, can^not fail to attract 
the attention of the lovers of nature, even when^ like 
myself, they have little pretensions to science. Yet, 
it must be confessed, that all these rarities are nothing 
in comparison with the fishes. 

The fish^market at West End is held under some 
cocoa-nut trees, on the shore, a little before noon. 
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every day. To watch the airival of the boats^, afr 
these occasions, and to examine the live fish, before 
they are taken ont, or after they are laid on the ^aas, 
under the shade, is a source of almost endless amuse- 
ment. The variety of the kinds, and the brightness 
of their colors, are truly surprising. I know oniy 
their vulgar names, and vulgar indeed they are ; but 
I cannot do justice to my theme without specifjring^ 
the grunty striped with alternate lines of yellow andf 
purple ; the goaty pink and silver ; the doctor ^ of b»f- 
nished copper ; the fVelshmaUy pink with yellow stripes ; 
the hindy white with red and brown spots ; the rock- 
hindj green with brown spots ; the parrot^ dark browBy 
blue and yellow ; the silk-^hy of a bright pink ; th^ 
hlare-eyey pink with a prodigious white eye ; the Spanfk^ 
ish hogj bright yellow and brown ; the angel^ of th^ 
finest gold and purple ; to which list might be added a 
multitude of others. These fishes are generally fronn 
one to two pounds in weight, and with others of ft 
larger dimension, but not so splendid, are generally 
good for the table — no small resource even for the 
poorer inhabitants of Santa Cruz. Our friend, Dr. 
GriflSth, an able naturalist from the United States, who' 
was with us on the island, was very successful in pre* 
serving these gaudy creatures, without destroying t^eir 
color. I understand that he has since presented his 
collection to one of the scientific institutions in Pfatl^ 
adelphia. 

The town of Bassin or Christiansted is much larger 
than West End^ well built and agreeable, with a good 
harbor for shipping, within the reef or bar. The 
Government House is handsome and commodious; 
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the biUa near the town lofty and picturesque; and 
the views from them of the port below, the sea coasts 
aad fine tracts of country, both to the east and west, 
amply repay the labor of the ascent. The same 
may^ be said of Bulow Minda, the Governor s coun* 
try' seat, a handsome residence, on a high hill about 
two miles west of Bassin. There, fine prospects, and 
pure, cool air, may be enjoyed in abundance. West 
End however, from its numerous excellent boardings 
houses, and the pleasant rides in the neighborhood^ 
is the best place for invalids. The thermometer ran- 
ged during our stay there from 75 to 85, with little 
variation at night. The hot sun must be avoided 
during the day ; but, during the early mornings and 
evenings, the weather and country air are in general 
delightful. 

No man need require a more wholesome or agree-* 
able diet than is afforded by the fish, the swe^t pork 
aaid mutton, the edible vegetables, and the fruits of 
Santa Cruz. The yams, when in perfection, are a 
good substitute for a mealy potato ; the ripe plan- 
tains and banaims, especially the latter, are excellent 
fruits, and when fried are among the nicest of vege- 
tables ; the oranges are delicious, and the shaddocks 
and forbidden fruit, when of the best kind and fully 
ripe, are not less so. To these may be added the 
sour*sop, sugar-apple, sappedilla, bell-apple, pomme 
de Cythere, star-apple, and above all the mango. 
This last, when of an inferior kind, has the taste of 
turpentine ; but the better sorts have somewhat the 
flavor of a peach, and are very luscious. This de- 
scription applies, with variations, to the other West 
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India Islands. Nature has done wonders for tbem. 
Our friend^ Dr. Stedman^ who has been practising 
for fifty years on the island, as a physician, sent us a 
present of the bread fruit. It is round, of the size 
of a cocoa-nut, and covered with a green rind, divided 
into hexagons like the honeycomb. We were directed 
to keep it for a day or two, then to bake it, and lastly 
to cut it in slices to be toasted for breakfast. We 
found it a sweet, agreeable, farinaceous food, proba* 
bly the best substitute for bread that has yet been 
discovered. 

The sugar crop was now commencing on several of 
the estates, and we visited the property of our friend 
Adam Stevenson of North End, to witness the pro- 
cess of sugar-making. When there is wind enough 
to turn the mill, the canes (already conveyed to it 
on asses or mules) are forced between two almost 
contiguous iron cylinders, kept in constant rota- 
tory motion. The liquor, thus pressed out, is con- 
veyed by a long wooden pipe, down the hill to the 
boiling house. It is there received by a large vesssel 
called the clarifier, and thence it passes through a 
succession of boilers, subjected to diflPerent degrees 
of heat. First it is converted into syrup ; next into 
the thicker fluid called sling. The sling is conveyed 
by troughs into the graining pans, where it granu- 
lates and assumes the form of sugar mixed with 
molasses. It is then transferred to the hogsheads, 
irom which the molasses gradually drain into re- 
ceivers placed below ; and finally, the sugar is left 
dry and pure, ready for exportation. The sugar of 
Santa Cruz is generally of a fine grain, and lights 
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delicate color, — ^mncih more so than that produced by 
itioister and more luxuriant soils. Every part of 
this valuable plant is applied to some use. The 
leaves form excellent fodder for pigs and cattle ; the 
refuse cane, after the juice has been pressed out, re- 
ceives the name of trash, and is carefolly stacked 
under cover, for the purpose of fuel. 

It is a circumstance much to be lamented, that the 
distillery is an almost unvarying appendage to the 
boiling-house5 and every two hogsheads of sugar are 
accompanied by at least one puncheon of rum. The 
new rum of the West Indies is a tempting, but most 
itnbealthy liquor, and has^ doubtless, caused an un- 
numbered multitude of untimely deaths. Our friend 
Stevenson drinks only water, and with an honest con- 
sistency, manufactures no rum. The "scummings" 
of the sugar liquor, from which (with a mixture of 
molasses) the rum is usually distilled, are, on his es- 
tate, pumped back into the clarifier, and converted 
into sugar as excellent as any that he makes. He is 
confident that this change of system is economical 
and profitable ; and greatly is it to be desired that 
bis example may be followed thronghout the West 
Indies. 

The exports of sugar from Santa Cruz, in 1839, 
were 19,428 hogsheads, of 1300 lbs. each. In some 
former years, the produce has been upwards of 30,000. 
While, dn the one hand, this island derives vast ad- 
vantage from the watchful skill and care of a respect- 
able body of resident proprietors, there can be no 
doubt that the dead weight of the slaves is severely 
felt, — that many of the estates have passed from the 
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hands of the original owners into those of the mana^ 
gers — that many others are heavily mortgaged, — and 
that the land for several years past, has been nnder a 
process of gradual exhaustion. The emancipation of 
the property of this island from its burdens, and the 
restoration of its soil, is reserved as I believ^^ for the 
annals of freedom. 

I understand that the slaves form about four-fifths 
of the population, and are in number about 19,000* 
Time was, when the treatment to which they were 
exposed, was harsh and severe ; and then their num- 
bers were constantly declining. Of late years, how- 
ever, the Danish government has instituted various 
restrictions which have ameliorated the condition of 
the slaves. They are not allowed, as I understand, to 
be worked longer in the day, than from 6 o'clock in 
the mornings to the same hour in the evening, with 
intervals (not always long enough) for breakfast and 
dinner. Legal provisions are made respecting food 
and clothing. The driver in the field is not permitted 
to carry any more terrible instrument than a tamarind 
switch of moderate size ; and twelve lashes with the 
rope, and a short period of solitary confinement^ 
(mostly I believe in a light room) are the extent of 
punishment which even the manager or master is per^ 
mitted to inflict. TThis rope however, is a dangerous 
instrument of torture ; and I ami told that the reduc- 
tion of the allowed number of lashes, from thirty to 
twelve, is no matter of law, but the simple result of 
the imperative benevolence of the governor-general. 
Von Scholten. Any negro has a right to buy hfs 
own freedom; and, in case of need, the price is settled 
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by a public appraiser. The conseqnence of these be- 
nevolent provisions is, that the condition of the slaves 
is improved, and their namber is now kept np, with a 
very small increase. 

I cannot, however, refrain from observing, that 
l^al provisions for the amelioration of slavery, are in 
general of little use. In the British Colonies, the 
measures of this kind which were enacted by the Par- 
liament at home, were constantly frustrated by local 
influence; and, in spite of law or reason, man will 
often be found, in the hour of temptation, to abuse 
arbitrary power over his fellow man. I consider it 
therefore highly probable, that even in Santa Cruz, 
where the ameliorating laws are enforced by a local 
government, at once vigilant and despotic, acts of 
oppression and cruelty may at times take place, which 
are wholly unknown to the government ; much 
more, to an occasional visitor of the island. 

In the mean time the degradation occasioned by 
slavery in the Danish islands — the low physical, intel 
lectual, and moral condition of the slaves, as com 
pared with that of the liberated negroes of the British 
islands — is obvious and unquestionable. The worst 
feature of the system is the *^ Sunday market," as it 
is called. The slaves are allowed no one of the 
working days of the week for their own business. 
The consequence is, that multitudes of them throng 
from the country (often from a great distance) into 
the towns of Bassin and West End, on the First day 
of the week, with their provisions and fruits for sale. 
The ram shops are hard by the market places. The 
buyers, of course, misuse the day as well as the sell - 
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ers ; and the scene ig one, not only of busy drafiic, but 
of noisy merriment, idleness, aiid dissipation. Before 
we left Santa Crnz, we called on General Sobotker, 
the present Governor, of the island, to take oor leave ; 
and we ventured to press this subject on his consider- 
ation, not without some remarks on slavery in gene<- 
ral. He listened to us in a very obliging manner^ 
and seemed to look forward to better days ; but his 
last words to us, as we went down the steps from his 
door, were, " Patience, patience, patience,'' 

It was very satisfactory to us, to learn from our 
friend Captain Van Scholten, the brother of the Gov* 
emor General (then in Denmark) that a commission 
had been appointed at Copenhagen, to enquire into 
the state of these colonies, with a view to eatancipa^ 
tion. In the meantime, seven large buildings have 
been erected in different parts of the island, to serve 
as chapels and schools, for the religious and literary 
instruction of the Negro population. They are not 
yet in use ; but several of the planters are making 
laudable exertions for the education of their slaves in 
leading, and in a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
A colored person of the name of -Macfarlancy in 
every way adapted for the office, is employed for the 
purpose ; this school circulates, with excellent effect, 
from one estate to another. Having been taught 
their moral and religious obligations, the negroes, on 
these estates, are already greatly improved, and are 
much more usefbl to their masters, than in the days 
of their ignorance. 

The schools held on the First day of the week, 
under the care of the members of the ^iscopal 
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church, at Bassin and West End, are attended by 
several hundreds of black, mulatto, and white chil- 
dren. Some of the planters and their wives are united 
with colored persons and others, as instmcters in 
these schools; and the blessed work is carried on, 
both among the teachers and the taught, without pre* 
judice of caste, or distinction of color. 

We were glad to be informed of the existence of 
an institution, in the Danish West Indian islands, 
(derived of course from the parent state) which oper- 
ates most beneficially, in promoting the peace of the 
inhabitants. It is the Court of Reconciliation, in 
which all disputes and questions of civil right, must 
be submitted to arbitration, before they can become 
the subjects of suits at law. In this court of amicable 
adjustment, such matters are almost universally set- 
tled. The consequence is, that the legal profession in 
Santa Cruz is nearly a sinecure, and can scarcely be 
said to exist at all. Such a provision would be inval- 
uable in the British West Indies, where proceedings 
at law are a perpetual source of irritation and vexation. 

I cannot conclude this letter without observing, 
that the society in Santa Cruz is remarkably agree- 
able; and nothing could exceed the kindness and 
hospitality which we received at the hands of many 
of the resident proprietors. No denominations of 
Christians, besides the Danish Lutheran church, are 
there tolerated by law, except the Moravians, Roman 
Catholics, and Church of England ; but by the special 
leave of the Government, we held public meetings for 
worship in both the towns, before we left the island. 
These were largely attended by persons of various 
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colors, and conditions, and afforded an opportunity 
for the free promulgation of those essential principles 
of Christianity, which lie at the root of pure virtue, 
and permanent happiness. 

It is to be hoped that civil and religious freedom, 
without obstruction or distinction, will ere long exert 
its genial sway over the Danish colonies. When 
such is the case, this delightful island, so remarkable 
for its even climate, and other natural advantages, 
may reasonably be expected to become as pleasant 
and desirable a residence as can any where be found. 
Even as matters now stand, we left Santa Cruz, after 
a visit of nearly three weeks, with feelings of regret, 
as well as of gratitude and affection towards many of 
its inhabitants. 

But it is time once more to conclude. 

I am, &c» &c. 
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SAINT THOMAS ANP TORTOLA. 



Flushings L. I. Sixth month (June) Srd, 1840. 

My pear Friend, 

Having performed the religions duties whieh 
devolved upon us in Santa Cruz, we took a hearty 
leave of our numerous friends, and , sailed for St. 
Thomas, which port we reached on the morning of 
the 26th of the Twelfth month (December.) 

As you approach St. Thomas from the south, and 
enter the harbor, (the island and town having the 
same name) the scene presented to the view is one of 
the most striking in the West Indies. The harbor is 
formed by a narrow inlet of the sea, and a land-locked 
bay within, remarkably commodious as a station for 
shipping. It is a free port, of great business — a little 
emporium of traffic — and we observed on our arrival, 
a vast number of vessels lying in the harbor, of 
various sizes, and belonging to different nations. On 
the left of the entrance, is a lofty round hill on which 
the fort is built ; and, on two elevated spots to the 
right, are seen the remains of fortresses, once the 
strong holds of the Buccaneers who, in days of yore. 
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infested the Virgin islands. The town is neatly bnilt 
on three hills, running in a parallel line at the north- 
em, or inland extremity of the bay ; and these are 
surmounted by picturesque conical mountains ; com- 
posed (I believe) of primitive rock, and covered with 
brushwood. One would have supposed that when 
once a vessel has entered this harbor it must needs be 
in perfect security ; but this is far from being always 
the case. During the fearful hurricane which visited 
St. Thomas, in the Eighth month of 1837, one hun- 
dred and seventy vessels in the bay, were, as I am in- 
formed, driven ashore. The loss of life and property, 
on that afflicting occasion, was very considerable^ 

Wc were kindly welcomed, on our landing, by 
some friends of ours, who have a temporary residence 
in the place, and were provided with good accommoda^ 
tion at a large boarding house, much frequented by 
the merchants of the town. The approach of a great 
ball, about to be given in the house, soon drove us 
into a more secluded abode ; but quiet was not then 
to be found in St. Thomas. It was the negro Satur- 
nalia, the slaves being allowed a perfect liberty, from 
*^ Christmas" to New Year's day, to drum, fiddle, 
dance, and &ing, to the utmost extent of their wishes. 
The evil genius of slavery seemed now to have as* 
sumed the form of a merry-andrew, and we thought 
that the dissipation could not fail to be as unprofit- 
able to the negroes, as the din was disagreeable to 
ourselves. However, we dared not judge them — we 
knew it was their only holiday. 

This island is at once picturesque and barren. The 
few sugar estates which it contains are of an inferior 
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description^ and almost the whole population^ amount- 
ing, as we understood^ to about 11,000, are concen* 
trated in the town. Populous as is the town^ it 
contains only one Protestant place of worship — ^of 
very moderate size — used on the First day of the 
week, by the Danish Lutheran, and Dutch Reform 
churches in succession. By the kind permission of 
the Dutch Reform pastor, and with the consent of 
the Governor, Major Oxholm, we held in this building 
our public meeting for worship. The respectability 
and attention of the congregation, afforded us an evi* 
denoe, that even in St. Thomas there are more than 
a few persons, who think and feel seriously on matters 
of the highest importance. But we greatly fear that 
among the traffickers of many nations, and the con* 
fusion of many tongues in this little Western Tyre, 
the pursuits of religion are generally forgotten. Mer- 
chandise by day, and gaiety by night, seemed chiefly 
to engross the attention of the residents. Nor could 
we hear any favorable accounts of the moral condi- 
tion of the black and colored population » There 
are but few married couples among them — loose and 
low habits appear to be general. No one can aver 
that slavery in St. Thomas is attended by any one 
advantage, temporal, civil, moral, or spiritual. 

We called one evening at the Moravian establish- 
ment which lies about two miles to the westward of 
the town, and exchanged kind looks with the German 
brother, with whom we were unable to converse in hiA 
own language. The religious influence of the Mo- 
ravians in the Danish islands, although to a certain 
extent decidedly beneficial, is considerably diminished 
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by two circumstances ; first, by their practice of preach- 
ing and teaching in the Negro-Dutch, a bai4>aroiift 
jargon now but little spoken by the people ; and se* 
condly, by their holding slaves as part of the mission 
properties. It is greatly to be regretted that the local 
Danish government in both islands, is at present 
much prejudiced against the Methodists. To be a 
Methodist, seems to be tantamount to being abso* 
lutely excluded from the Danish colonies. The sue* 
cess which these Christians have met with, both among 
the slaves in your southern states, and among the 
liberated negroes in the British West Indies, affords 
a plain proof that they might be admitted with entire 
safety to the government, and with the most impor^ 
tant benefit to the mass of the population. The worst 
charge which can be made against St. Thomas, has 
relation to the slave trade. The Spanish and Por- 
tuguese slave vessels, frequently come to this port to 
be fitted up for their nefarious adventures on the 
coast of Africa ; here they have free ingress and egress, 
without the smallest interruption from the Danish 
men-of-war on the station ; and on some occasions, 
they have actually received their supplies of gunpow-^ 
der from the fort itself. Why should not the treaties 
between Great Britain and Denmark, on the subject 
of the slave trade, be followed up by an honest and 
vigorous co-operation ? Under a Christian and even 
Protestant government, such connivances, on the part 
of the local authorities, are extremely discreditable ; 
but it can scarcely be doubted, that the present bene- 
volent rulers of Denmark will bring them to a speedy 
termination. 
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It 18 refre3bing to turn from the obliquity and cor- 
roption of men^ to the charms of scenery » and the 
nurities of iiature. Both these are to be found in St. 
Thomas. Kindly provided by oar friends with horses, 
we occupied some of our ^irly mornings in scaling 
the hills in several directions; and the views which 
we obtained of the harbor, the town, and the ship- 
ping, under varions aspects, with the wild country 
amund them, were enchanting. From the top of the 
heights, to the north of the town, the sea, with its 
nnmerous inlets and rocky keys, is visible on both 
sides; and a ride of a few miles, to the eastward, 
brings you suddenly to a near view of St. John's, 
Tortola, Jos^ Vandyk, and other picturesque islands, 
with wooded mountains in the fore ground, and ocean 
rotting between. But perhaps the greatest object of 
curiosity, in this island, is a prodigious specimen of the 
Bomhcuc iSem, or »ilk cotton tr^e, wJiich ^t>ws about 
two ni^iles to the westward of the town. This tree, 
which bears a light foliage and pods fall of silky cot* 
ton (nuitable we are told, for the manufacture of hats) 
loses its leaves once in the year. In the present in* 
stance it was qnite bare — its trunk about fifty feet in 
circumference, of a contorted shape^ with high, thin 
battlements or projections—its vast branches, spread^ 
ing to a great distance, at right angles with the trunk, 
and shooting out others nearly at right angles with 
themselves — some parts of it encumbered with euor* 
mous knots. This tree is of African descent ; the 
specimen now described may fairly be called a vege- 
table monster. We were amused by observing upon 
it, the works of a species of ant, called the wood- 
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louse. The central city of these little creatures occu- 
pied a fork formed by two of the branches ; and from 
this point, streets or avenues were seen diverging 
over the tree in every direction, ail teeming with a 
busy population. 

On the last day of the year, we embarked on board 
the brigantine Eclipse of Trinidad, Captain A&restrup, 
which we had hired for a cruise among the islands to 
the windward, and having taken an affisctionate leave 
of the friends who ^^ accompanied us to the ship," set 
sail for Tortola. 

The distance between the two islands is small, but 
our voyage was slow and boisterous ; and after pass- 
ing along the highly picturesque coast of St. John's — 
another Danish island, much more cultivated than St. 
Thomas— we were overtaken by the night, before we 
could make the passage between its eastern extremity 
and Norman's island, which leads to Tor^ola. A 
night of discomfort and sea sickness, was however, 
amply repaid by a safe entrance the next morning, 
between fine rocks and mountains, into our desired 
harbor. A skilful negro sailor, whom we picked up 
at St. Thomas, piloted us along a somewhat difficult 
course, to Roadstown in Tortola. The island as we 
approached it^ presented a highly interesting appear* 
ance ; its mountains peaked and picturesque, and the 
plains below clad with sugar cane. 

With some difficulty we found board and lodging 
at a tavern close by the sea, kept by a singular colored 
old lady, named M^Claverty. Her rooms had been 
occupied, up to that day, by some of her relatives who 
had been dangerously ill with fever, and the children 
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of the family were creeping about the house^ in a most 
emaciated condition. No alternative offered but to 
take the apartments ; we were assured that there was 
no danger, and we happily escaped without the least 
infection. The constant draughts of a delicious 
easterly breeze sweeping through the house, were in- 
deed sufficient to prevent it ; and that we were not in 
the way of starvation, was evident, from the sight 
which caught our eye, of a number of green turtles 
in a small reservoir of sear water, before the door of 
the tavern. These animals abound among the rocks 
and keys of the Virgin islands, and are common fare 
at the tables of the gentry. 

We could not but feel an intense interest in making 
our first visit to a British island, peopled with eman* 
cipated negroes. Out of a population of nearly five 
thousand, there are scarcely more than two hundred 
white persons; but we heard of no inconveniences 
arising from this disparity. We had letters to Dr. 
Dyett, the Stipendiary Magistrate, and to some of the 
principal planters, who greeted us with a warm wel- 
come, and soon relieved us from our very natural 
anxiety, by assuring us that freedom was working 
well in Tortola. One of our first visits was to a school 
for black children, under the care of Alexander Bott, 
the pious minister of the parish church. It was in 
good order — the children answered our questions welL 
We then proceeded to the jail, in which, if my memory 
serves me right, we found only one prisoner — with the 
jailor, and the judge ! Our kind friend, Francis 
Spencer Wigley, Chief Justice of the British Virgin 
Islands, happened to be there, and cheered us with 
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the information, that crime had vastly def r^as^ ^te 
the period of fall emancipation. I looked aver t^e. 
list of commitments to the jail, wfaicb> for the most-^ 
part, are summary for petty offences, and observed 
that in the last six months of 1837, the number coflir ^ 
mitted was 186, and in the last six months of 183Qv 
only 75, making a difference of 1 1 1 in favor of freer : 
dom. With regard to heavier offences, the three 
preceding courts of session (embracing a period of 
nine months) were occasions of perfect leisure — ^not a: 
single criminal indictment at any of them. 

In the afternoon, we presented one of our letters to . 
William R. Isaacs, a most respectable old gentfoman, 
who was once President of the Island. He was eon* 
fined to his bed with a sprained ancle, and kindly 
allowed me the use of his excellent ridtng-hovsd^ 
during our stay at Roadstown. He is himself a co^r 
siderable proprietor, and was then acting as attorMy. 
to Reid, Irving, and Co. of London, owners, by mprt-* 
gage tenure, of a large part of the island. In these 
two capacities, our elderly friend ha,d ^t^m htmdred 
free negroes under his care ; and since all his habits 
had long been associated with the old system, we 
could not but regard his testimony as of peculiar 
value. He speedily informed us, of his own actordy 
that his laborers were working well. '^ I have," said, 
he, ^' no complaint to make.'' The fact that so large : 
a proportion of the island had passed out of the hand# 
of the proprietors, into those of the merchant and- . 
money lender, was a conclusive evidence against 
slavery. With this evidence we could now contrast 
the happy testimony of our friend, in favor of freedom. 
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y^^'mMt-mhtning we mounted our hones at an 
eaily bonr^ and^ in tompany with Dr. Dyett, and R. V. 
Skkm^ an idfluential planter, visited President Isaac's 
ptiiicipal properly. I observed a large company of 
nej^oes, male and female, at work on the brow of a 
lofty hill. I fode up to them, in company with the 
ovterseer, and found them heartily at work. They 
weve engaged in the laborions occupation of holing — 
i. e. digging holes with the hoe, for the reception of 
the canes; and protecting each hole (as was neces- 
sary on that steep declivity) with a firm embankment. 
Those who best understood the subject, freely ac- 
koowledged that their work was excellent. We 
afterwards witnessed similar scenes, and received 
acciMnts equally satisfactory, on the sugar plantations 
belenging to R. V. Shew, and Judge Wigley. The 
wa^s of these laborers are small, only sixpence 
steriing per day, with a trifling increase during crop 
time ; but I was assured that the privileges which 
they enjajy of a cottage, with good provision grounds, 
rent free, and plenty of pasture for their stock, at least 
double the amount of their wages. The present con- 
dition of the planters in Tortola is not very favorable, 
from long continued droughts, and a consequent short 
crop; but I hope that more prosperous seasons will 
soon lead to an increase of wages. This is obviously 
the best method of preventing the migration of the 
peasantry to Trinidad, to which colony many of them 
have been lured by emissaries sent out for the pur- 
pose—sunder the hope of larger returns for their labor. 
In the mean time I am quite willing to acknowledge, 

D 
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that the laborers of Tortola appeared to ns to be in a 
condition of considerable ease and comfort. 

Among the vegetables which they cultivate in their 
provision grounds, we observed the pigeon pea, a 
shrub which grows here in great quantities, and pro- 
duces a nutritious pea for the table ; also the cassava. 
It has been remarked^ that a piece of ground culti- 
vated with this root, will produce more food, for man, 
than under any other cultivation whatever. It is a 
singular circumstance that its juice is a deadly poison, 
but after this has been pressed out, the farinaceoiift 
substance which remains, is made into an excellent 
thin bread, like the Scotch oat- cake in appearance, 
but more agreeable to the palate. 

After regaling ourselves with a plentiful breakfast 
at Judge Wigley's pleasant residence on the top of a 
lofty hiH, we pursued our course through scenery of 
uncommon beauty — in parts almost of a Swiss dia- 
racter. From a mountain called Chateau Belatr, we 
obtained a view, at once, of almost all the islands of 
the Virgin group, with their satelh'tes or keys. They 
are very numerous, and mostly rise very boldly from 
the sea. The principal of them are St. John^s, St. 
Thomas, Tortola, Jos^ Vandyk, Norman's, Ginger, 
Peter's, Goodman's, Beef and Guana islands (the 
latter remarkable for the Guana lizards) and Vii^ili 
Gorda or Spanish town. The scen6 was magnificent. 
There are no roads, on this island, for carriages — 
only rocky and precipitous mountain paths, for jour- 
neys on horseback or foot. The wild flowers are still 
more beautiful here than in Santa Cruz. The great 
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aloe, called the centnry plant, abounds, and has a very 
picturesque appearance, and there are many prodigious 
fdants of the cactus tribe. Pink, purple, red, . and 
yellow convolvolnses, are seen creeping about in all 
directions ; and the splendid '^ pride of Barbadoes*' is 
common. The white jasmine occurs in the hedges, 
and a small tree called the Panchupan^ bears pro- 
fuse bunches of large white flowers of fragrant jasmine 
odor. The brown pelicans float about the coast in 
great niimbei*s, and we were told that the neighbor- 
ing low island of Anegada is frequented by the flam- 
iago. At the distance of many hundred yards, when 
on the brow of a lofty hill, we distinctly saw a shark 
playing among the waves — an evidence of the remark- 
able clearness both of the air and water. Many of 
the hills are covered with luxuriant ^^ guinea grass,'* 
and aflbrd excellent pasture for cattle, sheep, and 
goats. A large proportion of these animals belong 
to the negroes. The cows are sleek and beautiful, 
and the milk excellent. 

Another day was spent in a boat excursion, to the 
western extremity of the island, in order to visit 
some of the estates under the care of our friend Isaac 
Thomas, another of the principal attorneys. In the 
course of our voyage, the sailors caught some fish so 
curiously striped abd spotted, as to receive the name 
of ^' lizard*' fish ; and, on landing, we observed the 
shore i^trewn il^ith handsome specimens of the echinus, 
or sfea e^» We found the sugar plantations, under 
the care of our friend, in fair order. He employs two 
hundred and fifty free negroes, and assured us that 
" he had not the slightest complaint to make respect- 
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ing them/' On the examination of the acco|ints<of 
two of the properties, it appeared that he was deci* 
dedly saving money, by the substitution of free labor, 
on moderate wages, for the dead weight of slavery. 
After partaking, with several other persons, of this 
gentleman's abundant hospitality, he accompanied a» 
to Windy Hill, the seat of the President, £. H* 
Drummond Hay, an agreeable and sensible gentlemaa, 
who received us with great politeness. Our friends 
had now once more provided us with horses ; and a 
long ride by rocky paths, over steep mountaina^ 
brought us home to Roadstown in safety — but not 
until after nightfall. 

Tortola was once the seat of a little society of 
Friends, and one of our most eminent travelliiig 
ministers of former days, Thomas Chalkley, found 
there a field of labor, and a grave. I'here are no 
members of the Society now on the island, but there 
is a small community of black people, settled as 
tenants in common, on an estate once belonging to 
Samuel and Mary Nottingham, Quakers of high x^ha- 
racter. About sixty years ago, they liberated their 
slaves, from conscientious motives, and gave them 
their estate at Longlook, on the eastern coast. A 
letter of christian advice addressed to their predeces* 
sors by these pious persons, then living at Bristol, is 
still cherished by the negroes on the property, about 
sixty in number, and held as a sort of title deed to 
the estate.^ We had great pleasure in visiting them^ 
Their land is on the brow of a mountain, and a con- 
8idera|)le part of it is well cultivated with yams, and 
I See Appendix* A. 
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Other vegetables. We held a religious meeting with 
them, in the largest of their cottages, and were en- 
tirely satisfied with their respectable appearance, and 
orderly behavior. 

Onr concluding day at Tortola was the First of the 
week. We had appointed a public meeting for wor- 
ship in the morning, in the Methodist meetinghouse— 
the excellent missionaries then stationed there^ Bates 
and Stepney, being kindly willing to make way for 
us. So efibctual have been the labors of these mis- 
sionaries and their precursors, among the liberated 
negroes, that they now number nearly 2000 members 
of their church, besides attenders — more than a third 
of the whole population ! The attendance of the 
laboring people, on the present occasion, was large ; 
they were dressed with the greatest neatness, chiefly 
in white clothing, which forms a contrast with their 
sable hue, pleasing to the eye of a stranger, and pecu- 
liarly agreeable to their own taste. Without a word 
being said to them on the subject, they sat for a con- 
siderable time in solemn silence — a practice to which 
they had never been accustomed — and afterwards 
listened to the discourse addressed to them, with 
eager and devout attention. The occasion was one 
df deep interest to ourselves, and we could not avoid 
pferceiving that freedom was working well as a hand- 
maid to religion. 

In the afternoon we crossed the water on a visit to 
the African settlement at Kingstown bay. It consists 
of several hundred Africans, taken out of captured 
slave ships, and located on a tract of land, allotted 
them by order of the British Government. We had 
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heard reports of their poverty and idleness ; but these 
were belied by their decent and respectable appear- 
ance. A church is now in course of building for their 
use, under the orders of the Bishop of Barbadoes ; 
and a school has been already formed for the educa- 
tion of their children. About three hundred of them 
assembled, under the shade of a large tamarind tree, 
and it has seldom fallen to my lot to address a more 
feeling, or apparently more intelligent congregation. 
One thing is clear and unquestionable — that the 
African mind is abundantly susceptible of instruction 
in the great doctrines and principles of the christian 
religion. 

Although the disposition of the planters of Tortola, 
towards the free n^roes under their care, appeared to 
us to be decidedly benevolent, we could not approve 
of certain vexatious taxes, lately enacted foy the legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands* which bear hardly on the 
laboring class. One of them is a tax of lOs. sterling 
per annum> per acre, on all provision grounds or gar- 
dens not connected with a sugar estate. All such 
imposts are obviously improper, and we trust they 
will be disallowed by the Home Government. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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SAINT CHRISTOPHERS. 



Flushing, L. J. Sixth month (June) 4M, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

A dead beat to the windward, with a rough sea, 
and on board a small vessel, is certainly no luxury; but 
such are the inconveniences to which one is very apt 
to be exposed, during a cruise among the West India 
Islands. After beating along the coast of Tortola for 
some hours, we made for the open sea, by the Round- 
rock passage ; and, after a night of comfortless tossing, 
found ourselves, next morning, within sight of Saba. 
The lofty peaks of that island are very striking — its 
appearance being that of a single mountain, rising 
precipitously from the sea. It belongs to the Dutch ; 
and the community of small proprietors who dwell 
there, are said to be a little world to themselves, de- 
pending very little on any distant government, but 
supporting themselves by their own industry, in boat- 
building, fishing, &c. Our headwind, after a time, 
was exchanged for a calm, than which scarcely any 
state of the ocean is less agreeable to the mariner. 
The rudder no longer acts ; exertion of every kind is 
fruitless ; the sails flutter ; the vessel rolls, but makes 
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no progress, and one feeh oneself td t)t i{i]i(|^iib«ll^ 
on the waters^ beyond the reach of all hkman 'bdp^ 
On the present occasion we consoled ourselves Ity 
endeavoring to describe our trial of partiienee**^*^ a tiaim 
at sea." 

In Tain the mast is reared on Mgh, 

Li vain the sails are spread, ^ 

Our bark refuses now to fly, 

Or even creep ahead. 
Frona sade to ride she atSl quol roll. 

But nought does it avail her ; 
Lost is her rudder*s firm control, * ' ' 

Useless her gallant sailor. f 

Patience, grown sullen, drops her wii^t 

And senseless contemplation, 
Of every brighter, better thing, 

Seems to usurp the station. 
But let me for the mind propose 

A worthier employment. 
Thai as each tardy minute flows, 

May minister enjoyment. 
Draw firom the circumstance and scene 

A lesson worth the learning. 
For so ye best may prove, I ween, 

Yoiu* gift of true discerning. 
The ship of scienoe, soils of art,- 

And rudder of man*s reason^ 
Play but a miserable part. 

Without heaven*s breeze in 8eas<mi 
Vain are the puny ppwers of laan^ - * 

And vain his restless action — 
Nought but the good old gospel plan ' 

Caa yi^ld ns aatiifaetion. 
But grace resisted, all is death, 

E*en where the gospeFs given ; 
Onfy the Spirif^B vital breath 

Can waft the soul to heaven. 

This is a scene, and these are verses, which m^t 
be better fitted for a page in Pilgrim^s Progres^"^ 
nevertheless the sentiments here expresiied are^trae. 
As we passed along on our voyage^ onr bait' was 
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tfdmi ibya 'iioble dolphin— oae of the handsomest 
Qif6«|ti|i^ I have seen-^brigbt azpre^ with dark 
fpoH ikbo?e> fLad white below. We caught a good 
wifew of him as sailor Sam, oar intelltgeat negro, was 
drawing him ont of the water ; when he gave himself 
a cunning twist, and escaped* At another time, our 
fisherman pulled up w baracoota, a noble fish, of the 
appearance of a pike, and when grown to itsfiill size, 
as voracious and dangerous as a fthark. Fresh fish 
for dinner was a luxury which we enjoyed on the 
occasion ; but, for my own part, I paid dearly for our 
entertainment, which was the probable cause of an 
indisposition of three weeks' contiouance, and not to 
be controled by medicine. I afterwards found that 
these creatures are often poisonous, a circumstance 
ascribed to their feeding on the copper-banks below 
the waters, which are said to be frequent among some 
of these islands. 

During the course of this voyage, we were within 
sight at once, of several islands, — Saba, already describ- 
ed ; Anguilla, a small island, deriving its name, I pre- 
sume, from its snake-like appearance ; St. Martin's, 
St. Bartholomew, St. Eustatia, and, in the distance, St. 
Christopher's. We were sorry to learn, that Anguilla 
is not in so prosperous a condition as many of the 
neighboring British islands. How it fares with the 
laborers, 1 know not ; but as it is a poor island, it is 
probable that many of them have bieen induced to 
'^mt it, under the temptation of higher wages in other 
-colonies. With regard to the white inhabitants, we 
w|tre>told that they had expended their compensation 
>nioney Somewhat too easily, and wer^ reduced tor a 
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state of no sm$ill ppverty ainl distriess. I believe tlier/e 
is some view Qntprtaiued of converting it into a penal 
settlement. St. Martin's^ belonging p^ly to the 
Frencb^ and partly to the Dutch? and St. Bart's, a 
Swedish Island^ once a place of much resort as a free 
port, but now little frequented, present to the eye, as 
one passes by, a picturesque outline. This remark, 
however, applies with greater force to St. Eustatia, 
which ris^ to a great height, and haa all the appear* 
anc^ of an extinct volcano. I am told that it ia «^ 
in fact. The plain at the bottom of the mountain, of 
small extent, appeared, in the distant view, to be gisen 
with sugar cultivation. 

The approach to St. Christopher's from the north-- 
west, is highly interesting. The northern part of the 
island is mountainous and clothed with forest; and 
as we drew near to the coast, it was delightful to oh* 
serve the brows of the hills and plains below, bright 
and yerdaut with the sugar cane — the settlements of 
the planters looking neat and prosperooB — some of 
the wind*mills tunning — companies of negroes seen 
in the distance, at work in the fields — neat places of 
worship visible — and eight large vessels, with oth» 
smaller ones, in the harbor of Basse*terre, waitin^» as 
we presumed, for tfeeir caries of sugar. A more re^ 
markable prima-facie evidence of prosperity, 1 have 
seldom witnessed. This evidence we afterwards fi^nd 
to be fully confirmed. 

On our arrival at Basse-terre — a low, hot and dusty 
little town — we met with no small disappointment in 
the absence of the Lieutenant Governor^ Charles 
lliornton Cunningham, a young friend and conniec- 
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tion of mine, whbni we were very desirons of visiting. 
He was gone to Antigua, on an official visit to Sir 
William Colebrooke, the Governor General of the 
Leeward islands. No suitable accommodation was 
to be obtained at the taverns^ and, with the kind invi- 
tation of the President of the Council, W. H» Crook, 
and of J. T. Pedda* the Governor's Secretary, we 
took possession for a short sejour, of the government 
house, a commodious, airy building, at a little distance 
from the town. There we found kind attentions and 
agreeable accommodations, and were glad to be even 
so far out of the way of an epidemic fever (occasioned 
probably by the malaria of a salt marsh to the wind- 
ward) which was then raging in the town — consider- 
dhle numbers dying daily. 

£arly the next morning, I mounted one of the 
Governor s horses, and enjoyed a solitary ride in -the 
country. Although it was the Seventh day of the 
week, usually applied by the emancipated laborers to 
their private purposes, I observed many of them dili- 
gently at work on the cane grounds, cutting the canes 
for the mill. Their aspect was that of physical vigor, 
and cbeerfiil contentment, and all my questions as 
I passed along, were answ^ed satisfactorily. On my 
way, I ventured to call at one of the estates, and found 
it was the home of Robert Claxton, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral of the colony, a gentleman of intelligence and 
respectabiUty. He was kind enough to impart a va- 
riety of useful, and, in general, cheering information. 
One fact, mentioned by him, is highly encouraging- 
Speaking of a small property on the island belonging to 
himself, he said, " Six years ago, (that is, shortly bc- 
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fore the act of emancipation,) it was wortli only 
^,000, with the slaves upon it. Now, without a 
single slave, it is worth three times the money. I 
would not sell it for £6,000.'* This remarkable rise 
in the valae of property, is by no means confined to 
particular estates. I was assured that, as compared 
with those times of depression and alarm which pre- 
ceded the act of emancipation, it is at once general 
and very considerable. I asked the President Crook^ 
and some other persons, whether there was a single 
individual on the island, who wished for the restora- 
tion of slavery. Answer, " Certainly not one." 

After breakfast I was joined by our kind iriendi 
Archibald P. Burt, a lawyer of eminence, who accom- 
panied me on horseback for many miles, over lofiy 
hUis, to a village called Cayon. The view, from these 
hilk, of the cultivated plains below, the town, the 
shipping, the sea, and the mountainous island of Ne- 
vis in the distance, was grand and beautiful. Hie 
highlands of St. Christopher's are evidently worthy of 
a more diligent examination than it was possible for 
for us to give them. They are clothed with a forest 
of hard wood ; chiefly, I believe, a tree with laurel-like 
leave», and large pink belKformed blossoms (of whichf 
I observed many specimens) called on the island, the 
white cedar. These woods abound with monkeysy 
mischievous enough among the canes, but always too 
cunning to be caught or shot. They l-egulariy employ 
a sentinel in advance, who sets up a terrible screech- 
ing as soon as danger approaches. " Mount MiBery/' 
the loftiest in the island, is henceforth (the Lieu- 
tenant Governor afterwards assured us) to be called 
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*^ Mount Liberty." It is an extinct volcano^ 3,700 
feet high ; the crater is 2,600 feet in depth ; the bottom 
<»f it is said to be a level* of fifty acres, of which sev^eii 
are covered with a lake, and the rest with grass and 
trees. Streams of hot water impregnated with nvJir 
phnr, stiil issne from the fissQres. 

Beautiful wild flowers, and flowering shrubs, are 
copamon in St. Christopher's, as well as Tortola ; es- 
pecially large hedges of aloes. One of the most valu- 
able productions of the island. is the ^^ Tous-Ies-moas/* 
so called from the notion that it blossoms every month. 
It is a beautiful plant resembling the Canna Indica, 
and from its root is obtained a substance extremely 
similar, in appearance and taste, to arrow-root; equally 
nutritious, and better suited to a delicate stomach. 
This substance is gradually becoming an important 
article of export. As to the staple article of sugar, 
we found the island in a condition of prosperity. It 
was supposed that the crop on the ground, which to 
us appeared heavy and luxuriant, would produce at 
least the usual average of 7,000 hogsheads ; and no 
difficulty whatever was apprehended in realising it. 
We accompanied our friend Burt to Ottley's — a weU 
managed sugar estate, belonging to himself and Judge 
Wigley of Tortola — ^where we again examined the 
prqcess of sugar making, and again saw the negroes 
diligently at work, on the day which they usually re^ 
serve for their own business. 

The day's wages, in this island, arie from 7d. to 9d. 
sterling, per day^ besides the usual privileges ; but the 
negroes have no difficulty in earning from 2s. to da- 
sterling per day by job work. Under this system, parti-^ 
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calarly> they perform a far greater qoantity of work in 
a given time^ than could be obtained from them nilder 
slavery. When we called on onr excellent friend R. 
Cleghom, a faithful and intelligent stipendiary inagii^ 
trate^ he summed up his favourable report of the 
laborers of St. Christopher's^ by the following em*- 
pbatic remark — ** They will do an it^nity of work^ 
for wages.'* 

This state of things is accompanied by a vast in- 
crease in their own comforts. Our friend Cadroan, 
the Methodist minister, was on this station^ during 
slavery, in the year 1826, He has now returned to 
it under freedom. " The change for the betier," he 
observed, ^^ in the dress, demeanor, and welfare of the 
people, is proiBgwus.'' The imports are vastly in- 
creased. The duties on them were £1,000 more in 
1838, than in 1837; and, in 1839, double those of 
1838, within £150. This surprising increase is owing 
to the demand on the part of the free laborers, for 
imported goods, especially for articles of dress. The 
difficulty experienced by the gentry living in the 
town, in procuring fowls, eggs, &c., from the negroes, 
is considerably increased. The reason is well known, 
— the laborers make use of them for home consump- 
tion. Marriage is now become frequent amongst 
them, and a profusion of eggs is expended on their 
wedding cakes ! Doubtless they will soon learn to 
exchange these freaks of luxury, for the gradual ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

We had much pleasure in calling at the Moravian 
establishment at Cayon, under the care of Brother 
Mdnzer. It seemed to be admirably conducted : he 
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bas three hundred children in his school. Another 
of their establishments, at Basse-terre, is equally pros- 
perons. We visited the school there, and examined 
the children. Their answers to our questions were 
lively and correct. Crime, and petty oflences, are 
greatly diminished, since the date of full freedom. 
£dncation in nsefal knowledge, and religions instmc- 
tion, are rapidly advancing. There are nine churches on 
the island, under the Establishment ; six Methodist 
chapels, and three Moravian institutions. The Mora- 
vians have 3,000 members by birth and otherwise ; the 
Methodists 2,899 in church communion, besides at- 
tenders. These numbers include a vast proportion 
of the population, which is calculated at 20,000. 

To the favorable account of this island, which our 
own observation has thus enabled us to give, I will now 
add the testimony of the able and popular Lieut. Gover- 
nor, received in a letter, after the lapse of three months 
from the date of our visit. "I have," says he, *' just 
received the reports of the stipendiary magistrates, as 
to the general state of their respective districts on this 
island. I am thankful to say that they are, without 
exception, most cheering and satisfactory. These re« 
ports will be transmitted home ; and, if similar reports 
are forwarded from the rest of the West Indies, the 
friends of the negro must feel proud and grateful. I 
do not mean to say that individual proprietors and 
laborers do not occasionally complain of each other ; 
but certainly^ in the mass, the proprietors of this island 
evince a willingness to adopt conciliatory measures, 
and to pay a fair remunerative price for labor ; and 
the laborers are eager to work for fair wages." In a 
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subsequent part of his letter he says^ ^^A public dinner 
was given here a few days since, at which (wonderful 
to relate) white and colored men sat down together^ 
cheek by jowl, in good humor and good fellowship/' 

Our visit to St, Kitt's, like that to Tortola, ended 
with the First day of the week, during which we held 
large religious meetings in the Methodist and Mora- 
vian meeting houses, lliese were attended by per- 
sons of every color and condition — chiefly black. 
The throng in the evening, notwithstanding the dan* 
ger of fever, was much too great to be accommodated 
in the house, but strict attention and good order, ne** 
vertheless prevailed; and we parted froui one another 
in the flowing of mutual good will. 

I cau scarcely conclude without noticing an instance 
of that special providence, without which not a spar*: 
row falls to the ground. Disappointed aa we were at 
not flnding the Lieut. Governor at home, it was owing 
to this circumstance that we continued only three 
days on the island. He has since been asaured by the 
physicians, that had we prolonged our visit, even to 
the extent of a week, there would have been no pro- 
bability of our escaping the ravages of the fever. Aa 
it was, we left St. Christopher's in peace and safety* 

I am, &c. &c. 
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ANTIGUA. 



Flushings L, L Sixth month (June J 5th, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

On the 13th of the First month (January) 
we set sail from St. Kitt*s for Antigua — another beat 
to the windward, which we accomplished in two days. 
Tfiere is a passage for those who are acquainted with 
iti through the narrows, between St. Kitt's and Nevis, 
but our captain preferred the longer course round the 
latter island. This gave us the opportunity of taking 
a ddiberate view of its beautiful outline ; the concave 
circular line of its mountain towards the south, sweeps 
down grandly to the plain below, which appeared to be 
extensive and well cultivated. Being desirous of over- 
taking our friend Cunningham before he should leave 
Antigua, we could not visit either this island, or Mont- 
serrat, which with its extinct volcano and souffriere, 
soon appeared in view — tempting enough from its 
picturesque beauty. 

Here again we afterwards found occasion to recog:- 
nize the hand of a kind and wise Providence, for 
dangerous fever was prevalent, at the time, on both 
these islands. In Montserrat, it was said to be occa- 

E 
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sioned by an animal compost imported from Europe, 
and imprudently used for manure. Although we 
were not able to visit these islands, we were afterwards 
furnished with satisfactory accounts from both of 
them, of the deportment and condition of the pea- 
santry. The report of the stipendiary magistrate of 
Nevis, to the Governor General, for the half year 
ending with the Eleventh month (November) 1839, 
states, " that the conduct of the laborers was peaceable 
and orderly, and that a good understanding generally 
prevailed between them and their employers — that 
schools were numerous and well attended, marriagejSi 
frequent, and the sabbath well observed/' The fol- 
lowing report from H. Hamilton, the President of 
Montserrat, to Sir Wm. Colebrooke, dated *^ January 
10th, 1840," seems to be every thing that either the 
politician or philanthropist could desire. ^^ It ^6ford^ 
me great satisfaction to report to your Expellency* 
the orderly and good conduct of our laboring pop^. 
lation. During the Christmas holy-days, our churphe^ 
and chapels were crowded to excess by a well dreeised 
peasantry, and our jail nearly untenanted. The 1^* 
borers have all returned to their agricultural avoca- 
tions with a degree of punctuality, which, I hope and 
trust, will insure the futqre prosperity of the c^lwy^ 
The prospects for 1841 ^ve very promisingp The 
laborers are settling themselves down quietly and con- 
tentedly, abounding in provisions, and their growing 
crops in a high state ot cultivation. I am happy to 
say that the differences and jealousies which existed 
between the parties are wearing away, and giving 
place to better feelings. Job-work is daily gaining 
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ground. The ftystem of weekly cash payments to the 
laborers^ to the almost total exclnsion of credit and 
harter, is now so completely established, and so ponc- 
ttially acted on, that a case of complaint rarely occurs, 
and the absence of a contract act is not felt at present.*' 
The stipendiary magistrate of the same island observes, 
** that repairs and additions to the real property in the 
town are going on; that the value of land in the 
country is increased ; that an estate which was lately 
jUtrdbased for between five and six thousand pounds, 
(then considered a good sale^) would not now be 
paMed with for £8000 ; that the amount of imports 
is much increased; that marriages among the pea- 
santry are numerous, schools improved and extended, 
aiirf the progress in general morals satisfactory." 

These testimonies were confirmed by our friend 
Jbhn Cox Collins, the Rector of Montserrat, whom 
We afterwards met in Antigua. He informed us that 
tht free-laborers there are working well, and that the 
present crop was estimated at 1500 hogsheads, being 
a high average. Last year, the negroes who attend his 
church, insisted on expressing, by some thank-offer- 
ing, their gratitude to God for the blessings which 
they were enjoying under freedom ; they subscribed 
£15 ISs. to be expended in a silver goblet for the 
cbtiimunion table ; and on the same ground, in the 
piresent year, they are again subscribing their money 
tb supply the table with silver cups. 

The reefs near the coast of Antigua are numerous; 
and as we lay to, on our approach to it during the 
night, we were exposed to some danger. Early in the 
morning, however, a pilot boarded us, and we made 

E2 
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a safe entrance into the beantifbl harbour of St^ John*^. 
The appearance of this island from the sea, alih^ugb 
singular from the grotesque form of many of the 
rocky hills, is not so picturesque as that of St. Chris- 
topher's ; but the green and orderly-looking fields of 
cane, and the numerous vessels waiting, in the harbor^ 
for sugar, again afforded us a prima-facie evidencetot 
prosperity. We cast anchor about noon bdow.the 
fort, and were rowed a long distance in a boat to St; 
John's. This town is of considerable size, pleasttut 
and airy, and greatly increased and improved since 
the date of freedom. We had heard much of tlue 
yellow fever here ; it had been for some time prevar* 
lent with a decided type, but it was now gone by-**- 
the last lingering case expiring soon after our arrival. 
Good rooms and sufficient entertainment awaited us 
at an hotel kept by a colored female named Appleby; 

Although I was in weak health during our stay, of 
two weeks, in Antigua, objects of interest, and oppor- 
tunities for religious service, presented themselvra in 
rapid succession. A few brief memoranda from out 
diary, will lead to some developement of the stote of 
the colony. 

First month, (January) 15th. " How are the 
laborers going on ?" said I to the pilot who brought 
us into port. " Beautifully," replied he — " eight estates 
which had been InrokeB up under slavery, are no# 
again in cultivation." This information was aftev^ 
wards substantially confirmed. Only six of tfaege 
estates, however, had been broken up, namely Pot-^ 
ter s, Dunning's, Jenning*s, Patterson's, Tranquil 
Vale, and HiU^house; the other two were stock faroi A 
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---thfi whale eight are now under cultivation for sugar. 
It caumot be denied that the first fact of which we 
wdre.infbrmed respecting Antigua, speaks volumes. 

' On our arrival, we called on William Walker, 
secretary to the Governor General, and stipendiary 
magistrate. He informed us that our friend Cunning- 
ham and the Governor, were expected at St. John's, 
from Dow's Hill (Sir William's country residence) 
the next morning. In answer to a few enquiries re- 
specting the state of things, he informed us that the 
laborers were working well, for the low wages of from 
si±peDce to ninepence sterling per day, with the usual 
privileges ; but that they could earn two or three 
shiHJngs sterling per day by job- work which was be- 
coming general ; and that the last year's crop of sugar 
wasi upwards of 20,000 hogsheads. It also appears 
that the crop now on the ground is one of excellent 
promise. 

^ We also visited our friend James Cox, the able and 
emerj^tiG Methodist Minister. ^' Things," said he, *^are 
prosperous ; the planters are doing well, the negroes 
avetworking well, and their comforts are greatly in- 
creased." He kindly offered to give up his service 
that evening, that we might hold a Friend's meeting 
in:tibetr lange new meeting house. We accepted his 
0ffe]^^tbe meeting was well attended and satisfactory. 
The Methodists are very prosperous in Antigua ; they 
have several stations, chapels, and schools, and nearly 
thre^ thousand members of their church, besides at- 
tenders. 

First month (January) 16th. — On calling at the 
Government house, we found our friend Cunningham, 
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with whom I exchanged the warm greet]^«;o£fpU| 
friendship, and was glad to he able to teil hjUx^ ^^9A 
at St. Christopher 6> during his absence^.we h^id beap^i 
from all parties^ unequivocal accounts of his gcM^ 
government. He introduced us to Sir William Co}^ 
brooke, the Governor General^ who received w with 
great kindness, and warmly invited us to hia hai^> 
Sir William has occupied many successive stations.iu 
the British colonial service, and in various parts of tfa^ 
world. He is a person of much talent, informatipn, 
and reflection ; stedfast and patient in the pursuit of 
public goodj and of the utmost simplicity of mann^9. 
He meets with a sort of passive resistance from thf 
local council and legislature^ but bears the oppositioi^ 
of his neighbors with an unruffled temper. One qf 
his favorite plans is the union of all the ljeewar4 
islands under one general legislature, which he cou? 
siders to be their original constitution — a plan which 
at once recommends itself as far more desirable th^p 
that of a great number of separate little parliameniU; 
but in this attempt, be has hitherto been frustrated- 
Our company was now joined by Nathaniel Golber]!^ 
an evangelical clergyman of the church of Ehglani^ 
and a large proprietor and planter on the island* 
Both he and Sir William, amply confirmed our pr^ 
vious favorable impressions respectiag the state of tbf^ 
colony. On my enquiring of them respecting the value 
of landed property, their joint answer was clear and d/^ 
cided. ^^ At the lowest computation the land, without 
a single slave upon it, is fully as valuable now, a^it 
was, including all the slaves, before emancipatiqp;**' 
In other words, the value of the slaves .is alr^ndy 
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iMiis^it^ to the land. Satidfactory as is this cbm^ 
{Mt6tJ6«r, I have everf reason to believe that it is iduch 
ttiiltetr tilt mark. With respect to real property in 
ih^'towti of St. John's, it has risen in value with still 
gtl^&ter rapidity. A large nnmber of new stores have 
h^eA opened ; new houses are bnilt or bntldiDg ; the 
stf^s have been cleared and improved ; trade iu 
gteMj on the increase ; and the whole place wears 
tflie appearance of progressive wealth and prosperity. 
" Under the guidance of onr ftiend Cunningham, we 
n^it called on Robert Holberton, the Vicar of Sti 
Jblth^s, a laborious and devoted minister, and examined 
Va excellent infant school of black children, who gave 
iiisr Answers to our questions (particularly in Scripture 
history) with surprising readiness and accuracy. The 
vfear then conducted us to the premises of the daily 
mtel society, where the destitute poor are fed wiA 
fldttjyand other wholesome articles, and the sick and 
l3$iiiA)led^ supplied with lodging, boarding, and medi" 
f^Ac^rt. This admirable institution which flourishes 
utiAer %is own superintendence, is supported partly 
by voltintaty subscriptions, and partly by grants of 
the local legislature. We now proceeded to the 
stiite house, inhere we were introduced to several of 
th^ leading officials, and listened to a debate in 
the k>cal legislature which was then in session. A 
(^Aot-ed member was pleading with •' honorable tiiem* 
bi^i^^- for the reftrnding of expenses incurred in making 
^i^^ain'YOad. The application was refused on the 
i^rbunfd that ** this house" could pay for no roads 
\\^THdi flitf not lead to some sugar estate — an obvimis 
teitf the old system. ■. ■ ^^ 
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A drive of ei^ht miles over a fiat cAutttty^'^eHbtSul- 
tivated partly with provisions and pattly^with'sa^ar 
cane, brought us to ^^ Gilberts^' — the spacious^ eld 
mansion, and one of the sugar estates, of our-ffi^^l 
Nathaniel Gilbert who, with his pious and agrees 
able lady, freely oflfered us their bouse for a home, 
during any part of our stay on the island. Notbio^ 
could be more satisfactory than the state of tb^ pv^ 
perty. His molasses alone, last year, paid the whole 
expenses of the estate, including labor; the large pro*- 
duce of sugar, whidi had met with a high price in tfck 
British market, was therefore clear gain. Our friemd 
IS too consistent a Christian, to maniu^austai^^Axim. 
We understood that he received 25,000 dollars mm 
compensation for his slaves. He assur^ us that 4)]n^ 
sum was a mere present put into his^ pocket — a 'gra- 
tuity on which he had no reasonable claim*. Sidce 
his land, without thb slaves, is at least of the safne 
value as it was with the slaves, before emancipation, 
and since his profits are increased rather than dftms- 
nished, this consequence follows of course ; bat whbt 
figures can represent the relief which he experkncas 
in his own emancipation from the trammels of slave- 
holding ? Our friend has fitted up a neat chapel on . his 
eistate, in which we held a religious meeting in the 
evening, with his black peasantry. The subject which 
arose before us, was the rest of heaven. The negrdes 
listened with reverent attention, and after our meeting 
was finished, they broke out, under the guidanee iof 
their beloved " mistress," into a sweet sounding bynin, 
which had reference to the same topic. i -i- ki.j 
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li'Sili* Bethel iGodnngton, an absentee proprietor^ 
wboae/laml bocders on '^ Gilberts/' is said to be de^ 
Tiving <£20|000. sterling, per annam, from his sugar 
estates* in Antigna. Whether this statement isex^ 
agprat^d or not^ I cannot say ; bnt there can be no 
qnestjoc, that his revenues^ from this source, are 
kargei. He was a noted advocate^. during the late con* 
SifA for freedom, in our country, for the coattnuance 
of. slavery. Circumstailceis have now proved, that 
emanc^if^tion to him, has been any thing rather than 
tite ro^d to ruin*. Nearly the sacne remwk applies to 
acespeotable member of parliam^U, whose property 
ini Antigua, dnrisg slavery, was in decay— runprofit- 
able ^nd by all accounts, almost ruinous. Now it 
p#odQees an excellent income. I had the pleasure of 
viewing his cane fields ; they were in 6ne order, full 
of pecuniary promise* 

' I underatood from our friend Gilbert, that during 
da/vcry, half his people were operative at one time, 
aiid half dead weight, i.e. doing nothing ; when free- 
dom oame, the rate- of wages was so arranged by tbe 
planters, that the amount paid to the working half 
shotdd just equal the expense formerly incurred in 
supporting the whole body. Thus twenty slaves, at 
£6 per bead> per annum, and ten free laborers at .£10 
per head, per annum, would amount to the same sum 
of £100. In that case the only saving by the change 
3iraold result from the circnmstancei that each free 
'ahorer, under the inducement of wages, would do 
more work than a slave by coercion^ especially when 
(as in the case of N. Gilbert) the coercion wasger^le. 
But had our friei^d's operative portion of slaves, been 
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only omthirdy instead of a haify and the number of 
free labourers whom he now employs^ the sarne^ his 
saying would have been 93^ per cent. 

Now a subsequent and somewhat extensive enquiry 
has led us to the conviction, that on most of the 
properties of Antigua/ and in general throughoM 
the West Indies, one-third only of the slaves were 
operative. What with childhood, age, infirmity^ 
sick-ness, sham sickness, and other causes, fall two^ 
thirds of the negro population, might be regarded 
as dead weight. And farther, the number of fre^ 
laborers employed for the same quantity of work^ is 
now decidedly less than this third. We may there- 
fore fairly reckon that the pecuniary saving, on many 
of the estates in Antigua, by the change of slave for 
free labor, is at least thirty per cent. If the interest 
of money on the investment in slaves, is added to the 
debit amount under slavery, the comparison becomes 
much more favorable on the side of freedom. Besides 
this aflair of arithmetic, however, there is the general 
consideration, that slavery and waste are twin sisters, 
whereas freedom is married to economy. Under the 
generous stimulus of equal liberty, short methods of 
labor are invented, machinery is introduced, every man 
black and white is thrown upon his own exertions, 
and into the whole community, co-operation infuses 
wealih. " All circumstances considered," says Dr. 
Nugent, the late speaker of the Assembly at Antigua, 
" I am happy to say, that the free-labor system is 
the cheapest, and incalculably so on those properties 
which were encumbered by an unnecessary quantity 
of hands." 
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First iaonth (Jan.) 17th.— We had mnch satisfac* 
tiQn in visiting Newfidd, a Moravian establishment--^ 
the missionary haa a good ^school and large congregar 
tion. The same remark applies to their establishment 
at St. John's, which we inspected on a snbsequeot 
iM^casion. The Moravians have actually 12,000 souls 
uniler their care in Antigua, one^third of the whole 
papulation. We are able to bear a clear and decisive 
testimony to their usefulness in the British Islands ; 
there it is impeded by no Negro Dutch, and by no 
holding of their fellow men as property. At New- 
field, we were met by Sir William Colebrooke s car* 
riage which conveyed us to Dow's HilL As we 
passed along through a picturesque country, we ob- 
seprved a curious species of cactus, abounding on the 
rpad-side; it is called the Turk's head — bearing a 
strange resemblance to the head of a man — the Uos* 
9oms at the top looking like a red cap or turban. 

The Governor 8 house is built on a hill, overlook* 
ing English Harbor, a snug inlet of the sea, very com-^ 
modious for shipping, with a little town adjoining. 
Fjrom a still higher eminence near at hand, called 
Shirley Heights, the view of the harbor, and surround- 
ing rocks and mountains, is one of uncommon inter^ 
est and beauty. One object which we just descried 
in the distance, excited peculiar feelings. It was a 
small Baltimore clipper used in the slave trade, which 
some British cruiser had captured,, under American 
colqrs* After the capture she was sent to the United 
States, disowned by the American government, and 
finally brought into this harbor. When captured, she 
was only fitted up for the trade ; but had previously 
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carried 300 slaves across the oceaaa. By what cruel 
and expert contrivance^ so large a nmnber of human 
beings had been stowed in so small a space, we were 
wholly unable to conjecture. The fact however was 
undeniable. 

Nothing could be more obliging than the welcome 
which we received from the Governor, and his lady 
and family; We soon formed an affectionate friend- 
ship with them ; our friend Cunningham was of the 
company ; and in the evening, we held a religious 
meeting in the saloon, with the family, their at- 
tendants, friends, and neighbours — white, brown, and 
black. True liberality was evidently prevailing at 
Dow^s Hill. 

First month, 18th. — We received a call from an in^ 
telligent lady of rank, who holds considerable pro^ 
perty on this island. Her estate under slavery, was 
heavily mortgaged; but under the genial influence of 
the new system, is now free, or nearly free from its 
burdens. We were told that many si^ch instances had 
occurred in Antigua. 

First month, 19th, First day of the week. We bad 
appointed a meeting at a country village called Par- 
ham. It was a morning of violent rain ; but about 300 
negroes braved the weather, and united with usin public 
worship. It is said that they are less willing to come 
out to their places of worship in the rain, than was 
the case formerly. The reason is curious. They now 
have shoes and stockings which they ard unwilling 'to 
expose to the mud. 

In the evening the weather was clear, and we met a 
congregation, computed to be two thousand in number^ 
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at tlie iMi^hodist meetings house in St. John's. It was 
an occasion* of great solemnity, a large proportion of 
tliat respectahle-loaking assembly (for such it was) 
weafterwards found to have been composed of eman* 
cipated negroes. I trust it was not unsuitably that 
we were reminded, on the oocasiooo, of the apostle's 
wbcds, ^^ Brethren, ye have, been <;aUed unto liberty. 
Only use. not your liberty for an occasion to the fleshy 
biit in love serve one another." 

The next morning we visited the Mico« normal 
school. One Lady Mico, about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, bequeathed a property, to be. expended inran- 
adming christian captives from the Moors. The. pro- 
perty has now become large ; and under a late decree 
ofi the British. Court of Chancery, the rev^tiaes arising 
firom it, are appropriated to the purpose of scriptural 
education — but without sectarian bias — in the West 
IndiWi^ The school at St. John's, under this institu- 
tion, ie applied to the instruction not only of children^ 
UL. reading, writing, &c. but of young persons^ in the 
art of teaching. It is admirably conducted, and is 
likely to become extensively useful.^ It is a cheering 
circomstance of no small importance, that thia'e are no 
li^fia^ as we were told, than seven thousand scholars ^n 
the various charity schools of Antigua. In ^ all these 
snhools the bible is read and taught. Who can doubt 
the beneficial effect of these extensive efforts ? 

Ibe^moral improvement of the negro population is 
amply evinced by two facts — the increase of marriage,^ 
and the decrease of crime. 

^ By the last report of the Mico charity dated " July, 1840," it appears 
tHat'lfe agients in the West Indies have trained 265 teachers. 
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The vicar of Su John's^ during the last ieren years 
of slavery^ married only one hundred an^l ten pairs of 
negroes. In the single year of freedom^ 1889, the^ 
number of pairs married by himj was 18S. 

With respect to crime — it has been rapidly dimin- 
ishing during the last few years. The numbers com-^ 
mitted to the bouse of correction in 1837 — diiefly 
for petty offences, formerly punished on the estates-^ 
were 850; in 1838 only 244; in 1839, 311. The^ 
number left in the prison at the close of 1837 was 147 ; 
at the close of 1839, only 35. 

Nor can it be doubted that the personal comforts 
of the laborers have been, in the mean time, vastly^ 
increased. The duties on imports in 1833, (the last' 
year of slavery) were £13,576 ; in 1889, they were 
£24,650. This augmentation has been occasioned" 
by the importation of dry goods and other artides^ 
for which a demand, entirely new, has arisen among 
the laboring population. The quantity of bread and-* 
meat, used as food by the laborers is surprisingly in^- 
creased. Their wedding cakes and dinners are ex-^ 
travagant, even to the point, at times, of drinking' 
champagne ! 

In connection with every congregation in the island,- 
whether of the Church of England, or among the 
Dissenters, has been formed a friendly society. Tbcf 
laborers subscribe their weekly pittances to these in- 
stitutions, and draw out comfortable supplies, in case 
of sickness, old age, burials, and other exigencies. 
Thus is the negro gradually trained to the habits of 
prudence and foresight. 
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Haviog lak^ leftve of the LieateiMint Governor of 
St* Cbfi8toph^*s, wlio borrowed our brigftntine in 
order to return in it to his prosperous little king- 
dom^ we availed ourselves of the abundant hospitality 
of oar frieoids at Gilberts and Dow a Hill for several 
days. In the course of the tirae^ we again held meet- 
ing for trorship at eadi place, called at the Mora^ 
viaa establishment at Grace Hill, and examined the 
sch<>ol kept under the care of the mii&ion ; attended 
a xneieting of the Bible Society, which is working well 
in this island, and is generously supported by the 
laJbfurevs themselves ; and spent one morning, in com- 
pany with the Governor, in visiting the free settle- 
ments near his residence — Augusta and Liberia. 
, .A female proprietor who had become embarraased, 
iKaa advised to aell off part of her property in small 
lotB* The experiment answered her warmest expect- 
ations. The laborers in the neighbourhood^ bought 
iiPf^all the little freeholds with extreme eagerness, 
ma4e their payments £authfully, and lost no time in 
sfiiUling on the spots which they had purchased. They 
sMm framed their houses, and brought their gardens 
into useful cultivaticm with yams, bananas, plantains, 
pineapples, and other fruits and vegetables, including 
pltts of sugar cane. In this way Augusta and Liberta 
s|ff£|ng up as if by magic. I vi^ted several of the 
cot^agea, iu company with the Rector of the parish, 
^l4 was sucpriaed by the excellence of the buildings, 
a^ ,l«reU as by tke neat furniture, and cleanly little 
articles of daily usf^ which w^ found within. It was 
a scene of contentment and happiness ; and I may 
certainly add, of industry ; for these little freeholders 
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occupied only their leisure hours in working on theip 
own grounds. They were also earning wages as 
laborers on the neighboring estates^ or working at 
English Harbor, as mechanics. 

During our rides and drives about Antigua, we 
sometimes observed specimens, lying on the road, of 
those remarkable petrifactions for which the island is 
celebrated. They are either of woods found in the 
trap formation, or of madrepores, mostly discovered in 
the marl. The woods thus fossilized, are of various 
kinds, generally those which still grow on the island^ 
perfectly stone, and often filled up with beautiful spe- 
cimens of jasper and agate. These petrifactions ad- 
mit of the finest polish, and when polished, are of 
singular beauty. 

On our return to St. John's, towards the close ®f 
the week, the vicar conveyed me to some of the infant 
schools which he had founded in the country: the 
order and success of these institutions was gratifying. 
In one of them, I was introduced to an aged blade 
woman, who was in the habit of attending the school 
as an amateur. She could not read herself, but had 
contrived to obtain a perfect knowledge of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, descriptive of our Saviour's 
vicarious sufferings. She repeated this chapter to me 
with entire accuracy, and with a nicety of emphasis^ 
which plainly proved how well she understood, and 
how strongly she felt, its meaning. In the course of 
our excursion we called at the Cedar Valley estate, 
which we found in high order and prosperity. The 
manager, James Bell, made an excellent report of it. 
" It is less trouble," said he, " to conduct the whole 
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coiifaein> ^o^ 4kan k was to manage the hoapital 
ak>ne) jbefoce emancipation/' Afterwards we Tisited 
su^siQall hospital, under the vicar's care, for male and 
female lepers. The dry leprosy which gradually eats 
op theeictrefliities of the i>ody, and often the features 
of the faoe, is a complaint to which the black people, 
HI tine West Indies, are very liable — nor is it confined 
toithem* Thecomplaint is said to be incurable. In 
ihii hospital, its unhappy victims were well provided 
for, aaid uniler religious care. They seemed very 
Urach at their ease, and cordially accepted a few 
sentences of exhortation and sympathy. In the even- 
ifi^ our friend Holberton's nqgro flock assembled in 
a large sehool^room, and displayed much devout 
attention, during a meeting for worship held by us 
M the occasion. 

The next morning a friend of ours, a merchant in 
the town, conveyed me to the estate of a large resi- 
dent planter and member of the council, who received 
Bfte at *bis house with the greatest politeness. The 
i»anager, a respectable elderly iVIethodist, drove me 
libinit the cane*-fields in a country cart, and seemed to 
takiB no small pleasure in pointing out the luxuriant 
erops of sugar cane, at once so vigorous and so clean. 
He declared that the crops of Antigua had never been 
taken off more easily, than during each successive 
year since the date of freedom* This gentleman's 
estartes had been largely peopled with slaves, and in 
consequence oppressed by mortgages. Now he works 
them with less than one-third of the number, and at 
a vastly diminished expense. " The whole expense 

F 
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of conducting and working the estate at present/' said 
the manager, " is less than that of the mere feeding 
of the slaves." Best of all, the mortgages on the pro* 
perty are mostly paid oflF; and our friend, once half a 
slave himself, is emerging into comfort, ease, and 
liberty. We overtook a wedding party. Both bride 
and bridegroom were common laborers on the estate. 
The bridegroom was attired in a blue coat, handsome 
waistcoat, with a brooch^ white pantaloons, and Wel- 
lington boots — the bride, in a vast pink silk bonnet, 
lace cap, and white muslin gown with fashionable 
sleeves ! We afterwards called on Dr. Daniel^ the 
respected President of the Council, and a large attor- 
ney. He freely assured us that the laborers, on the 
properties under his care, were working well, and at 
a much cheaper rate than in the times of slavery. 
Here also, the result of the experiment was a saving 
of expense, and of course therefore, an increase of 
pro6t, and a rise in the value of property. 

Another week had now elapsed ; and, on the First 
day evening, notwithstanding indisposition, a third 
meeting was held in the Methodist chapel. It was 
promiscuously attended, as was supposed, by two 
thousand five hundred people. The appearance of 
the congregation, and the deep interest they evinced 
on the occasion, reminded us of the prophecies in the 
book of Isaiah, respecting the great moral change to 
be efiected by the gospel of Christ, in a world of vice 
and sorrow. " The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose." 
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I was now laid by, under the care of a physician, for 
two days; but on the next morning, (First month, 
27th) was allowed to unite with my friends, in visiting 
the jail and house of correction, which we found in a 
state of cleanliness and order. There was little of which 
to complain, but the stowage of lunatics in the jail — 
a practice not unusual in the British West Indian 
Colonies. I have since heard from the Governor 
General that a separate place is now allotted to them ; 
he also informs me that the tread-^wheel, which we 
were happy to find disused, is on the point of being 
finally demolished. The Chief Judge Nanton — who 
accompanied us to the prisons, and attended the meet- 
ings which we held with their afflicted inmates, fully 
con£rmed the statements which we had previously re- 
ceiyed of the diminution of crime. He also gave a 
cheering account of the behavior and industry of the 
negroes on his own property. 

We were now placed in possession of clear docu- 
mentary evidence, respecting the staple produce of the 
Island. The average exports of the last five years of 
slavery (1829 to 1833 inclusive) were, sugar, 12.189 
hogsheads ; molasses, 3,308 puncheons ; and rum« 
2,468 puncheons. Those of the first five years of 
freedom (1834 to 1838 inclusive) were, sugar, 13,545 
hogsheads; molasses, 8,308 puncheons ; and rum, 
1,109 puncheons ; showing an excess of 1,356 hogs- 
heads of sugar, and of 5000 puncheons of molasses ; 
and a diminution of 1,359 puncheons of rum. This 
comparison is surely a triumphant one ; not only does 
it demonstrate the advantage derived from free labor 
during a course of five years, but affords a proof that 

F 2 
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many of the planters of Antigua have ceased to con- 
vert their molasses into mm. It ought to be observed 
that these 6ve years of freedom included twoof drought, 
one of which was very calamitous. The statement 
for 1839 forms an admirable climax to this account. 
It is as follows : sugar, 22,383 hogsheads (10,000 be- 
yond the last average of slavery) ; 13,433 puncheons 
of molasses (also 10,000 beyond that average) and 
only 582 puncheons of rum ! That, in the sixth year 
of freedom, after the fair trial of 6ve years, the ex- 
ports of sugar from Antigua almost doubled the 
average of the last five years of slavery, is a fact which 
precludes the necessity of all other evidence. By what 
hands was this vast crop raised and realised ? By the 
hands of that lazy and impracticable race (as they 
have often been described) the negroes. And under 
what stimulus has the work been effected ? Solely 
under that of moderate w^ges. 

The Governor made a parting visit to us at our 
hotel in the evening, and seemed to derive pleasure 
from freely imparting to us his just and admirable 
views of colonial policy. They are founded on the 
immutable basis of Christian principle. Our brigan- 
tine had now returned from St. Christopher's, and 
early on the 28th we sailed for Dominica. 

I cannot, with honesty, quit my narrative of An- 
tigua, without acknowledging that, amidst the pro- 
fusion of evidence poured in upon us, in that island, 
of the favorable working of freedom, we met with one 
opposing testimony. It was that of a wealthy old 
gentleman whom I met one day in the streets of St. 
John*s, and of whom every one who visits Antigua 
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18 pretty sure to hear. No sooner were we introduced 
to him than he began to pour forth his complaints of 
the misconduct of the laborers^ impending ruin, &c. &c. 
It so happens, however, that not an acre of ground is 
ofiered for sale, within his reach, which he does not 
purchase with the utmost avidity ; so that his landed 
property, already large, is constantly on the increase. 
His words were sad enough, but every one acknow- 
ledged, that ample was the refiitation of them, furnish- 
ed by his deeds. Confident we are, that our elderly 
friend is far too much alive to his own interest, to form 
any exception to the following declaration of the Go- 
vernor and N. Gilbert, On our asking them, whether 
there was any person on the island who wished for 
the restoration of slavery, they answered, without a 
moment's hesitation, " No — not one." 

I am, &c. &c. 
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DOMINICA. 



Flushing, Z. L Sixth month (June) 6th, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

Our voyage from Antigua to Dominica was 
one of thirty-six hours. We passed under the lee rf 
Guadaloupe just before night closed upon us. The 
appearance of that island on the west side, of which 
alone we had a view, is mountainous and barren — not 
without much of picturesque beauty. We were in- 
formed however that on the other side it is highly 
cultivated, which is also the case with that still more 
beautiful island, Martinique. It is an evidence that 
slavery in these French colonies is not without its 
hardships, that several hundreds of the slaves since 
the British act of emancipation, have made their 
escape to Dominica — chiefly I believe from Guada- 
loupe. 

The poor creatures run prodigious risks in their 
attempts to cross the water, in small open boats ; and 
we were informed that at least one third of them 
perish before they reach the land. One hardy fellow 
arrived on the shore of Dominica, after extreme peril. 
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on the remains of a small rait which he had con- 
structed of the pithy stems of the great aloe, or cen- 
tury plant. When at Dominica, we heard excellent 
accounts of the behavior and industry of these run- 
away slaves. About two hundred of them remain on 
the island — the rest have migrated, in pursuit of higher 
wages, to Trinidad. Devoutly is it to be desired that 
the steps already taken by the French Government 
towards the emancipation of the slaves, in these 
colonies, may be carried forward to their completion 
without delay. It is a circumstance worthy of obser- 
vation, that the commission appointed to enquire into 
the subject, after the most deliberate investigation, 
have brought in a report recommending — not any 
gradual dilatory process — but the immediate abolition 
of slavery. 

The attention of the French Commissioners was 
closely given (I believe by personal visits) to the re- 
sult of the experiment of abolition in the neighbour 
ing British colonies ; and it can be no matter of 
surprise that the excellent working of freedom in 
Antigua, where the change was made without any 
intervening apprenticeship, should have brought them 
to this conclusion. Nevertheless the apprenticeship 
(as it existed in the other British West India Islands) 
could by no means be regarded as a preparation for 
freedom ; and perhaps the strongest argument for the 
course recommended by the commissioners, might be 
drawn from the comparison of Antigua and Dominica. 

Never were two colonies more contrasted in their 
circumstances than these. Antigua is a dry island, 
watered only from the skies, and cultivated nearly to 
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the extent of its capacities, the remaimng wild laad 
being of little value. Dominica is watered by a vaal 
number of .little streams which flow (as we were toW) 
from a fathomless lake embosomed in the niountains, 
at a high level above the sea. It is in consequence^ 
a moist island^ and of luxuriant fertility ; and nine 
tenths of the soil, productive as it is by nature^ are 
wholly unoccupied — in a state of absolute wildness. 
Antigua again, long before the date of emancipation^ 
was the scene of much Christian labor, and education 
had been spread extensively among the slaves. On 
the contrary, in Dominica, the people, who speak a 
barbarous French patois, were, until lately, almost en- 
tirely destitute of schools, or any other means of instruc- 
tion — an ignorant and uncultivated race. And yet — 
wonderful to say — the experiment of emancipation is 
working just as well in Dominica as it is in Antigua. 
The negroes of Dominica, neither squat on the wild 
land, nor show any wildness themselves ; the trifling 
unsettlement which took place at the date of full free- 
dom, soon subsided ; and they are working, in a quiet 
inoffensive numner, on the estates of their former 
masters. ^' Their conduct," says one of the Stipen- 
diaries (in his last report to the Governor General, 
dated " January 1," 1840) " is orderly, quiet, and 
peaceable." A second says, " They continue to con- 
duct themselves with every propriety;" a third ob- 
serves that " their general conduct is orderly and 
industrious." The solution of the problem is easy. 
Educated, or uneducated, the negro loves his home, 
humble though it be, and has no wish to exchange it 
for a wild life upon the mountains. With equal sin^ 
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emty lie laves the silver ^^ machos'' which are placed 
m his- hands as the reward of his labor, and it is na- 
tural to him to work, in order to obtain them. 

On the following morning we obtained a distant 
view of Dominica, but did not succeed in reaching 
Roseau, until nightfall. Columbus discovered this 
island on the First day of the week — thence its name, 
Dominica ; and when queen Isabella asked for a de- 
scription of it, he crumpled a sheet of paper in his 
hands, in order to give her some notion of the jagged 
atrd compressed appearance of its conical mountains. 
One cannot approach this romantic spot of earth, 
without feeling a kind of fascination. A late writer 
describes it as a land of " mists and torrents and rain- 
bows," and such it truly is. The mountains, peaked 
and picturesque as they are, and some of them very 
lofty — the highest five thousand six hundred feet 
above the level of the sea — are mantled to their very 
tops, with luxuriant vegetation ; and through the deep 
ravines and luxuriant dells which divide them, many 
a sudden gust of wind assails the mariner, and many 
a mountain stream finds its way into the ocean. 

As it was quite dark before we cast anchor, we con- 
cluded not to attempt a landing until morning; but 
after I had retired to my berth, I was told that two 
colored gentlemen, Louis Bellot, a planter, and Charles 
Fillan, clerk to the house of representatives, had come 
on board to offer us a hearty welcome, and tender their 
help and hospitality. We declined their kindness for 
the night ; but the next morning they rejoined our 
company, and conducted us to the clean and comfort- 
able abode of Maria Dalrymple, a colored Methodist 
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matron, whom, not without good cause, they and 
many others in the place, are accustomed to call their 
" mother." There we were received with abundant 
cordiality, and were provided with good accommoda- 
tion, both of bed and board, during our stay on the 
island. After partaking of a hearty breakfast, and 
making a few needful arrangements, we proceeded to 
the Government House, and paid our respects to Ma- 
jor MThail, the Lieut. Governor. He and his lady 
had given a kind reception to some missionary mem« 
bers of our society, when he was governor of Santa 
Maura, one of the Ionian islands ; and very kind and 
cordial were they to ourselves. We frequently par- 
took of their hospitality, and were glad to meet at 
their table, white and colored persons without distinc- 
tion. The major is a man of great integrity and liberal 
views. He was imprisoned two months, on one occa- 
sion, in Portugal, for refusing to kneel before the 
host. When in Greece, he was an able and success- 
ful promoter of education ; and in Dominica, he has 
proved himself, through no small difficulties, to be 
the undaunted protector of the rights of the negro. 

I wish I had the opportunity of introducing to thee, 
our friends Fillan and Bellot. The former is a young 
man with the wool of Africa on his head, but full of 
bodily and mental energy, ardent in the cause of reli- 
gion and humanity, but naturally prone to merriment. 
He is a plant of no stunted growth, which would bear 
a little pruning; and reminded me of Quintilian's 
saying, in his work on education, " Des gtiod ampu- 
tern — give me something to cut off^ I draw this por- 
trait, at the risk of annoying him, for the sake of the 
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race with which he is connected. Bellot is an intel- 
ligent, well-edacated person, a member of the legisla- 
ture, and much respected in the colony. On our 
return from the Governor s, we found they had pro- 
vided horses, and were ready to accompany us on 
our excursion into the country. The day was hot, 
but the temptation of the scenery was irresistible. We 
first ascended Mont Bruce, a military station, from 
which there is an enchanting view of the Roseau 
valley, which winds along between many shaped rocks 
and mountains, itself luxuriantly green ; with the 
little river of that name running, or rather rushing, 
through the midst of it. As we rode up and down 
the hill, we observed on its brow, many garden grounds 
of free settlers, filled with orange trees, plantains, and 
other fruits and vegetables. We then took our course 
along the valley itself, for a few miles, until we arrived 
at one of Bellot's estates, where we found his people 
busily engaged in making sugar. He has had the 
good sense to lease out portions of his land to inde- 
pendent settlers, many of whom are at work upon his 
estate. His sugar works are in the valley, and after 
leaving them, we pursued a winding road up a high 
hill, which led us to his house at Copthall. When 
there, I observed a curious little building on the pre- 
mises — of new stone well cemented — out of which 
the pigs were emerging one after another. On ex- 
amination I found it was the " bilboes" or " cachot ;" 
an abominable place, without light or air, or as nearly 
so as possible, in which the wretched negroes had 
formerly been punished with solitary confinement. 
During slavery, and the apprenticeship, Copthall had 
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been in other hands, and had been falling into de- 
cay — almost the only tight place on the property 
being these very bilboes. Now, under freedom and 
the care of Bellot, the estate was rapidly improving, 
the produce of it had increased £200 per cent, and 
the bilboes were turned into a pig sty ! Who can deny 
that here was a delightful proof of the advantage and 
efficiency of freedom ? 

After partaking of needful refreshment, we followed 
the mountain road, to a higher elevation, and visited 
another estate, also in the hands of a colored planter, 
where we again found the laborers working well. 
Several of the people gathered around us, and a 
woman who could speak English came forward on 
behalf of the company, to beg for a school. *^ We 
are hungry for a school," said she, " we are tired 
of waiting for it." Nor were these idle words ; 
for the people on this and a neighbouring property 
had agreed to subscribe eight dollars per month in 
part payment of a teacher. Nothing indeed can ht 
more eager, than the desire of the negroes of Domi- 
nica for education — they seem determined to obtain 
it ; and it is gratifying to know that the efforts now 
making for the purpose are at once considerable and 
successful. There are nearly 700 scholars in the four 
Mico schools, which are ably conducted, and being 
quite clear of any peculiar religious bias, are accept- 
able to the whole population. George Clark, the 
laborious and exemplary minister of the parish church 
at Roseau, has four schools under his care. The 
Methodists have five mission establishments, 1017 
members of their church, and eleven schools, besides 
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two hdd only on the First day of the week. Thus 
the cause of Christian instruction is now making 
rapid progress, and will, I hope, ere very long, per- 
vade this island, as it does Antigua. 

The quantity of provisions raised in Dominica, is 
stated, in a late official report, to have increased 50 
per cent, in the year 1839. The soil makes generous 
repayment for a little culture, and as we rode along, 
the fruitful provision grounds, either of the indepen- 
dent settlers, or of free laborers on the estates, met 
our eye in every direction. The oranges, and other 
kindred fruits, are peculiarly fine, and we shall not 
soon forget the refreshment of some ripe and juicy 
'^ forbidden fruit," which a negro shook from his tree, 
and kindly bestowed upon us, in the course of our 
mountain ride. 

On our return home, %ve overtook a peasant with 
an agouti in his hands. It is a small, hairy animal, 
which seems to unite the natures of the pig and the 
rabbit. We bought it, and our " Methodist mother" 
afterwards cooked it for our breakfast. The zoology 
of Dominica is quite interesting. The wild boar is 
found in the woods ; a species of boa constrictor is 
also met with, and not unfrequently pays a fatal visit 
to the poultry-yard. Parroqueets are numerous, and 
several kinds of humming birds abound. Immense 
numbers of land- crabs, at certain seasons, afford ex^ 
cellent food for all who take the trouble of catching 
them. The same may be said of the crapeaus, very 
large frogs, which frequent the pure, running waters, 
and are, as we can testify, an excellent article of diet 
<*^the meat tasting like that of a chicken. But it is 
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the vegetable luxuriance of this island, which is the 
most striking to the eye of a stranger — far exceed* 
ing any thing that we have elsewhere witnessed, ex- 
cept perhaps, in some parts of Jamaica. Innumerable 
shrubs, plants and trees, novel to us, with broad-leaved 
creepers of various kinds, cover the hills with a re- 
markable depth of verdure. The most beautiful of 
these productions is the tree-fern, which grows to the 
height of 20 or even 30 feet, and waves its bright 
green feathers over the whole scenery of the island. 

After riding many hours, we were fairly overtaken 
by the night-fall, and were glad to return in safety 
to our comfortable quarters. We afterwards spent 
an agreeable evening at the Governor's. On the next 
day, the First of the week, we held our meetings in 
the Methodist meeting-house morning and evening. 
In the evening, the Governor and his lady, and most 
of the gentry of the place, attended, with a large 
number of others, of various shades of color. As the 
colony is much distracted by parties, it was, we hope, for 
a good purpose, that we endeavoured to hold up the 
standard of Christian charity and unity — " There shall 
be one fold and one shepherd." 

Our friend Joseph Philips, a stipendary magistrate, 
had kindly come from a distant part of the island to 
visit us, and furnished us with a variety of important 
and encouraging information. He gave us an unqua- 
lified good account of the conduct of the free-laborers. 
They are remarkably honest, and bags of small coin, 
intended for the payment of wages, are conveyed about 
the country without risk. In the early part of the 
apprenticeship, the number of punishments per month. 
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in bis district, was 70. They are now reduced to an 
average of only tivo. One invalid constable is snffici- 
cient to keep bis wbole district in order. In a late 
report addressed to Sir William Colebrooke, be 
observes, "The amount of crime in this colony of 
20^000 souls, is perhaps less than in any other part of 
her Majesty*s dominions.*' We received similar re- 
ports from other magistrates, especially a colored 
gentleman — William Lynch, an active and intelligent 
stipendiary, whose firm support of the rights of the 
laborers has done him high credit. 

Accompanied by this magistrate, and Fillan and 
Bellot as before, we devoted the foUpwing day to an 
excursion to the souffriere, on the northern coast. A 
ride of many miles, through another luxuriant valley, 
brought us to Geneva, the extensive sugar estate of 
William B. Lockhart. The views there are delight- 
ful, embracing the beautiful island of Martinique in 
the distance. I visited the sugar works, and am 
not aware that I have ever seen a more healthy or 
apparently industrious company of laborers, than 
were there assembled. Their employer assured me 
that his people were working well — that he had no 
difficulty whatsoever, in procuring all the labor that 
he required. 

In ascending the lofty hill which separates Geneva 
from the souffriere, we passed by several estates. — 
'The report of " Coolerie/' was that " the negroes were 
working delightfully :" at " Berraquoir," the manager 
informed us that " they were working cheerfully, and 
cheaply to their employer as compared with slavery." 
A third property had been dismantled under slavery. 
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and was now again in process of sugar cultivation* 
Thus from step to step, our evidence, in favor of the 
present system, accumulated. When we arrived at 
the top of the hill, the scenery presented to our view 
was of uncommon sublimity and beauty. On one 
side lay Grand Bay, a noble inlet of the sea, with the 
rocky and hilly coast nearly surrounding it ; on the 
other, the valley of the souffriere, well covered with 
sugar-cane, winding its way to the sea, between lofty 
mountains. One of these mountains is supposed to 
consist almowSt entirely of sulphur, and the brow of it 
forms the souffriere ; from which springs a small 
stream of boiling water, and flows down, through the 
valley to the sea. As we descended the hill by a zig- 
zag route, we came into the immediate neighborhood 
of this mass of sulphur, which fills the surrounding 
atmosphere with a strong odor. It is of a pure quality, 
rather white than yellow, and is now exported in con- 
siderable quantities. The traces of volcanic operation 
throughout this island, are very conspicuous ; not 
only in the fantastic shapes of the hills, caused (ft 
may be presumed) by some vast irregular force from 
below, but in the coloring of many of the rocks, which 
plainly betrays the action of fire. 

One of the lofty conical hills which rises from this 
valley, to the east, appeared to be cultivated to its 
summit with coffee ; at any rate, the hedges by which 
the coffee plants used to be protected, were seen in- 
tersecting the hill in every direction, and formed a 
pleasing feature in the scenery before us. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that, since the date of a hurri- 
cane which ravaged this island a few years ago, the 
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Coffee plants have generally withered^ from the resist- 
less attack of a small white fly. In consequence of 
this blight^ the exports of coflee have been greatly 
rednced, and several of the coffee-estates are now 
coming under sugar-cultivation. They are generally 
in the hands of small French planters, whose slaves 
formed part of their families before emancipation, and 
are now working the properties of their former owners, 
on shares. The present crop is said to be an improved 
one; and hopes are entertained that the miserable 
effects of the blight will be gradually surmounted. 

At the little village of Souffriere, by the sea^side, a 
Mico school, under the care of a pious and able teacher, 
is in useful operation. Boats were in readiness for us 
on the shore, and we were rapidly conveyed, by star- 
light, along a rocky and picturesque coast, back again 
to Roseau. 

There we continued for three days longer, visited 
the prison and the schools, held two more religious 
meetings, and received kind calls from several of the 
principal residents. I am not aware that the favor- 
able reports which we obtained from them, of the or- 
derly and industrious behavior of the peasantry, were 
interrupted by a single exception. Among the most 
interesting of those visits, was that of our friend Du- 
gald Stuart Laidlaw, an elderly planter of great influ- 
ence in the island, much respected as a liberal patron 
of education, but one whose habits had long been 
associated with the old system. He is a large propri- 
etor, and still larger attorney, and has no less than 
twenty-two estates under his care. The valuable in- 
formation with which he favored us — entirely of his 

6 
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own accord — was to the following eflfect — " that 
although his present crops were somewhat diminished 
in consequence of the slight degree of unsettlement, 
which took place after the commencement of full free- 
dom (at the time of planting) he had now no complaint 
to make — that the laborers were working well on 
their old locations — that not a single instance of 
squatting had occured — that he was conducting his 
estates on the plan of job-work, which was agreeable 
and profitable to both parties — that whereas he had 
formerly borne the burden of more than two thousand 
one hundred slaves or apprentices, he now employed 
only six hundred free laborers — that he expected to 
save money by the change — and lastly, that he was 
taking measures for enlarging the extent of bis sugar 
cultivation." 

I afterwards met with an agreeable confirmation of 
this last item in the account. In company with the 
Governor, and our friend Bellot, I rode out one after- 
noon, to see a celebrated prospect from a hill, border- 
ing on the valley of the Roseau, called Watten Waven. 
When we arrived at the spot, I found it was one of 
the estates under the care of this gentleman. Before 
us was an amphitheatre of mountains, of romantic 
shapes and covered with foliage, and at their feet, an 
uncultivated glen of extreme luxuriance. The scene 
was lovely beyond description ; but its beauty, if not 
to be materially injured, was at least about to change 
its character, for our friend Laidlaw had alreadv laid 
his plans for converting this wild, fertile glen, into a 
sugar plantation. 
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Tte export of sugar from Dominica was, in 1837, 
(the last year of apprenticeship) 2,221 hogsheads ; in 
1838, 2,900 hogsheads; in 1839, 2,474 hogsheads ; a 
gradaal but decided increase is now expected. 

Cheering indeed is the fact that, in the meantime^ 
both the morals and comforts of the laboring popula- 
tion are rapidly improving ; take for an evidence, the 
decrease of crime, and the increase of imports. In 
1833, (the last year before the act of emancipation) 
the commitments to the jail were 160; in 1839, the 
first entire year of freedom, only 88; difference in 
favor of freedom, 72. 

The average imports of the last five year^ of slavery 
were of the value of <£64,000. In 1 839 they amounted 
to £120,000 ; although certain vessels which had been 
expected, bad not yet arrived, when the accounts were 
made up^ — difference in favor of freedom, £56,000 ; a 
sum which mainly represents an increase of comforts 
enjoyed by the emancipated negroes. 

Two other circumstances, in the present state of 
Dominica, deserve a somewhat emphatic notice. The 
first is, that field labor, being no Ipnger the work of 
slaves, i« no longer beld to be disgraceful. The black 
people who were free before the date of emancipation, 
used to consider it below their dignity to work on the 
estates. Now it is quite otherwise. We had the 
pleasure of finding them busily engaged, with their 
lately emancipated brethren, in cutting the cane and 
boiling the sugar. The second circumstance alluded 
to, is of a political nature. A majority of the lower 
house, in the Legislaiure, is composed of colored per- 
sons — duly chosen, of course, by the freeholders of the 
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island. It may naturally be asked, whether a body of 
persons, so constituted, show any tendency to dis- 
quietude or disaffection. To such an enquiry the 
answer is most satisfactory ; they are remarkable for 
their loyalty — the zealous friends and supporters of 
the British Government ! 

On the 7th of the Second month, we took our leave 
of our warm-hearted friends. Maria Dalrymple, who 
had lodged and boarded us, so greatly to our comfort, 
refused to receive a penny of repayment ; but we at 
length persuaded her to take the doubloons which 
were her due, with our permission that she should 
apply them to charity. Our colored brethren accom- 
panied us to the vessel. We parted from them, under 
the feeling of christian love and friendship ; and as 
the lateness of the season precluded a farther wind- 
ward voyage (consistently with our other objects) we 
set sail for St. Thomas. 

The wind which, as a matter of course, we hoped 
to enjoy in our favor, now *' hauled" to the westward, 
and blew strongly ahead. Such are the trials of pa- 
tience to which one is often exposed at sea. As we 
slowly receded from Dominica, we amused ourselves 
with the following memorandum of its history and 
its charms. 



'Twas on the christian's day of rest, ' 
While men on shore their faith confessed, 

In many a song of praise ; 
The gallant knight of the western star, 
Descried thy headlands from afar, 

And traced thy shadowy bays. 
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Clouds and mists were over thee flimg. 
And the rainbow on thy rocks was hung. 
And howled the wind thy Tales among, 

And the mountain torrents roared ; 
But soon thou wast mantled o*er with smiles, 
When the sunbeam broke thro* thy deep defiles, 
And o*er the loveliest of the isles, 

Beauty and grace were poured. 

The crumpled sheet in the veteran^s hand. 
Figured thy jagged and pyramid land. 

But all thy rocks were green ; 
The tree-fern waved upon thy brow, 
And the plaintain leaf was broad below, 

Where the rivulet g^hed unseen. 

The parent of tluree hundred rills. 
Asleep amidst thy ravined hiUs, 

A fiithomless lake was found ; 
And high around thy mountains rose. 
But never wore they the wreath of snows, 

For they were forest crowned. 

The monkeys, voluble in chat. 
Within thy bowers in council sat. 

And roved the bristled boar; 
Coiled the vast snake without a stix^, 
Blazed many a bird unskilled to sing, 
And the sprite that hums on the lustred wing, 

Glanced o*er thy flowery shore. 

Far from the haunts of civil men, 
0*er brake and thicket, glade and glen. 
The lank-haired Indian wandered then. 

Untutored and untamed ; 
A hardy, yet a harmless race, 
That never saw the white man*s face. 

Or heard the Spaniard named. 

The serpent to their bosom pressed. 
Poisoned their blood and broke their rest. 

Then circling, stole their soil ; 
Their native freedom sank in chains. 
Bartered for beads their fruitful plains. 
Their loss was liberty — ^their gains 

Were slavery, stripes, and toil. 
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As melts beneath the soavehiikg sun, 
When winter's sturdy course is run, 

April's untimely snow ; 
So melted from their father land, 
The hapless, persecuted bslnd, 

Before the lash of woe. 

A few that bear the CarlbVs name, 
Now idly weave the wicker frame. 

Or beg a scanty med ; 
Their native fires for ^ter gone. 
They wander listless and alone — 

Their woes forget to feel. 

Not so the son'ow'-stricMen rade, 
Soon kidnapped to supply their place, 

From home and kindred torn ; 
In pestilential cabins pressed, 
Robbed of their wages, Scourged, distressed. 

Degraded, i^eak, forlorn. 

Then hail, the holy, happy day. 
When all their chains were cast away. 
And freedom spread her genial sway. 

O'er the islknds of the west — 
Thy verdant hills shall floW with peace. 
Thy vales, with plenty shall increase. 
Thy notes of discord all shall cease, 

Pair Domiiiiqile the blest. 

Our voyage continued four days. Having lost all 
sight of land, and beitig without any meatis of calcu- 
lating longitude, we were, at length, very much at a loss 
to con jecture our true position. According to the Cap- 
tain's reckoning, we were yet Far away to the east ; but 
our own calculations brought us on a line with Santa 
Cruz. This opinion pMved to be correct. On the break 
of day, one morning, we found ourselves approaching 
that island. Although bound for St. Thomas, we 
now thought it advisable to change our course, and 
soon found ourselves slife at West £nd> in the midst 
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of the cordial welcomes and congratulations of our 
friends. We were a good deal wearied by long-con- 
tinued excitement and exertion, and found in their 
society, for a few days^ just that refreshment both of 
body and mind, which was suited to our need. One 
change which had taken place during the seven weeks 
of our absence, was remarkable. When we were there 
before, the subject of slavery was almost unmention- 
able ; now we could scarcely find time to answer the 
enquiries made of us, respecting the working of eman- 
cipation in the islands to the windward. Many of 
the planters openly professed their willingness to 
emancipate their slaves^ if compensation were but 
granted. The question of compensation lies between 
the planters and the Danish Government; and we 
sincerely hope that the latter will exercise all due libe- 
rality on the occasion. Nevertheless, it is clear, that 
in pure justice, this question can never bar the infi- 
nitely higher claim of a third party — that is, the negro 
— ^to a property in his own person. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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JAMAICA. 



Flushing, Z. /. Sixth month (June) Sth, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

Our second visit to Santa Cruz afforded us an 
opportunity of uniting with twenty or more of the 
hoarders there — individuals with whom we had "for- 
med a highly agreeable acquaintance — in chartering 
the ship Whitmore, Captain B. Watlington. It was 
agreed that the rest of the company should leave Santa 
Cruz, in the course of the Third month, (March) and 
after a cruize among some other islands, call for us at 
Jamaica, and convey us, by Havana, to the United 
States. For ourselves, we set sail, on the 18th of the 
Second month, (February) in our little brigantine, in- 
tending to land at Jaqnemel, a port of the southern 
coast of Hayti, on our way to Jamaica. Our kind 
friends, the planters of Santa Cruz, loaded us with pre- 
sents of oranges, shaddodcs, syrup, new sugar, &c. for 
our use during the voyage, and heartfelt was our mutual 
expression of good wishes, on our departure from the 
island. We now had the delightful trade wind directly 
in our favor. ' Our course lay along the southern shore 
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of Porto Rico^ which extends ninety miles in length. 
This coast presented to the eye no peculiar aspect of 
interest or beauty. The mountains to the south of the 
island are low, and we hardly perceived a speck of 
cnltivatioi). That much of the interior is well culti- 
vated and of great luxuriance, we are well aware, 
and melancholy in the extreme is the fact, that the 
negro population of the island is constantly increasing 
by fresh importations. We afterwards learned from our 
friends in the Whitmore, who called on their way to 
Jamaica, at the port of St. John's, that the slaver 
^' Hound," under American colors, landed nearly four 
hundred negroes in its vicinity, the day before their 
arrival. Some of the company visited them, and found 
them in a miserably emaciated condition. 

We left the south western extremity of Porto Rico 
at nightfall one evening, and at daybreak were in 
sight of the low island of'Mona. The next morning 
we fo«nd ourselves within a mile or two of the coast 
of Hayti ; and were surprised to discover how much 
we had over-run our calculation of longitude, when in 
the course of the day, we saw the dome-like rock of 
Alto Velo, a small island at its southernmost point, 
rising before our view. Here it was that Columbus 
and his sailors amused themselves in days of old, with 
killing the '^ sea wolves." Our course was now di- 
rected to the north-west, past another remarkable 
rock, called Los Frayles. This rock is composed of a 
row of vertical pillars, which by a fertile imagination, 
might easily be clothed with sackcloth, and depicted 
as " Friars." We were glad to pass by such danger- 
ous brethren before sunset, and were desirous, if 
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possible^ of making the port of Jaqnemel^ only sixty 
miles distant, the next morning. But onr hopes were 
frustrated ; for when the morning came, we found 
ourselves becalmed near the coast, in front of a high 
cliff, with white hummocks, but at what longitude 
we had no means of ascertaining. Here we amused 
ourselves with observing the motions of the Portu- 
guese Men-of-war — small jelly fishes — which some- 
times go by this name, and sometimes by that of 
'^Nautilus." Their bodies are hollow and transparent, 
of a bright pink or purple, and their feelers, by which 
the animalcules are caught for their sustenance, are 
composed of many purple cords curiously woven and 
twined. These cords are poisonous, and often inflict 
a sting on those who are bold enough to handle the 
animal. In the evening (when it was dark) a favor- 
able breeze sprung up, and as we passed by a myste^ 
rious hollow in the mountains, a strong tide appeared 
to rush in upon us from the land. Perceiving as 1 
believed, some tokens that this was our port (for I 
had been studying the Coast Pilot for the purpose) 
I requested the Captain to lay to for the night, and 
the next morning the scene which lay before us was 
magnificent. The mountains which rose to a great 
height, were enveloped in clouds ; but I thought I 
clearly perceived a harbor-like opening between them. 
The bearing of the land was right, according to the 
book ; and when, for a moment the clouds broke 
away, I distinctly saw that remarkable descent of one 
mountain upon another, in a perpendicular line, which 
I knew to be a sign of the harbor of Jaquemel. But 
the Captain, the mate, and my fellow passengers, were 
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all of a contrary judgment, — so the word was given 
for turning the vessel round ; and we availed ourselves 
of a fine easterly breeze, in sweeping along to the 
westward. 

After a short time, it became evident to all on board 
that we had lost our port. We had intended to take 
mules at Jaquemel, ride over the mountains to Port 
an Prince, pay our respects to the President Boyer, 
and then return to our vessel ; but this somewhat boyish 
design was now disappointed, and nothing remained 
for us to do, but to pursue our course to Jamaica. 
We afterwards found that our matters were ordered 
much better for us, than we could have arranged them 
for ourselves ; for had we landed in Hayti, we should 
have had no time for the accomplishment of some 
important duties, to which we found ourselves called 
in Jamaica. 

A fine breeze was now wafting us along at a noble 
rate, the weather was bright, the sea of gorgeous bine, 
and the coast of Hayti, along which we were passing, 
was formed of a circular line of mountains, clad with 
forest, and often descending in precipitous white clifiv 
to the sea. A small island to the South of it, covered 
with verdure, called L'Isle des Vaches, seemed spread 
like a carpet upon the waves, and these were tossing 
about in every direction < A few lines of verse may 
serve as a brief memorial of the '^ finest day of our 
voyage*" 

Old Neptune was dressed in lus brightest blue, where winter has no rigor, 
And the easterly breeze was sweeping along with most salubrious vigor ; 
And the 8ea*-ti7inphs now oould sleep no more upon their coral beds^ 
For the waves were tossed in a thousand forms, with the white foam on 
their heads. 
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Beside us Hayti*8 Alps arose, in a crescent of true glory, 

The forest on their summit waved, and their front with age was hoary. 

Their snowy cliffe, in forms abrupt, were to the sea descending, 

To the beauty of its azure, the charms of contrast lending. 

Ulsle des Vaches, spread its level greens on the bosom of the ocean. 

And the clouds above, like the bark below, were all in rapid motion. 

The Nautilus pink was floating there, of armed ships the parent, 

And scudded away the flying fish, on silver wing transparent. 

The scene was of deepest solitude, but full of animation. 

And the pilgrims lost their grief and care, in joyous contemplation. 

Just as the sun was setting, we took leave of St. 
Domingo, at Point Gravois, and pursued a straight 
course, across the open sea, for Jamaica. In the 
course of the night, the Captain called us up to look 
at a lunar rainbow ; it was of a pale yellow, marked 
with great plainness, the arch perfect and of consider- 
able extent. The next day we came within sight of 
Jamaica, and were delighted by the first glimpse of the 
blue mountains, some ridges of which are seen in the 
distance, towering over Morant Point, the easternmost 
extremity of the island. We lay to before the Point 
during the night, and the next morning, having taken 
in a pilot, pursued our course towards Kingston. We 
sailed beside the plains of St. Thomas in the east, 
which presented to the eye every appearance of fer- 
tility and cultivation ; and we were pleased to observe 
some large merchantmen in the small harbor of Port 
Morant, waiting, as we presumed^ for the usual sup- 
plies of sugar. The blue mountains in the back 
ground, were now clearly in view — the highest peak 
more than 8000 feet above the level of the sea. It 
was truly a feast of delightful scenery. Kingston 
harbor is formed by an inlet of the sea, between the 
main land and a long sand-bank called the Palisades. 
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At the point bf this sand bank stands the neat h'ttle 
town of Port Royal, the principal naval station in the 
West Indies, and the grave, during slavery, of a mul- 
titude of British soldiers and seamen. Now there was 
scarcely a man-of-war to be seen on the station — an 
agreeable contrast to the large number of merchant- 
men which we found in port, at Kingston. A com- 
parative view of the two places, afforded us an impres- 
sive evidence that freedom is allied both to security 
and wealth. Do full justice to a population, and you 
will want no men-of-war to terrify them into obedience. 
Give fair scope to liberty, and sooner or later com- 
merce will flourish. 

By a boat which had supplied us with pink and sil- 
ver fishes for breakfast, we had sent notice of our 
approach, to some kind friends at Kingston, and were 
cordially welcomed on our arrival, by John and Ma- 
ria Candler, members of our own Society, from Eng- 
land, W. W. Anderson, a lawyer of eminence of the 
Episcopal church, much devoted to the cause of reli- 
gion and humanity, and Charles Lake, a colored 
member of the Legislature. They conducted us to 
Grrace Blundell's Hotel, in East-street, where we found 
a clean and airy dwelling, with even luxurious accom- 
modation. Kingston is a large city, pretty well built, 
of about 50,000 inhabitants, but unpaved ; the streets 
hot and dusty. It would have been well had the sums 
of money lavished on the building of a large new 
theatre, been applied to the improvement of the streets ; 
but as the commerce of the city is brisk, and the real 
property in it rapidly rising in value, it may be ex- 
pected that ^^his object will be effected in its turn. 
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Here we met with the utmost ciTility from our kind 
friends, of the firm of Atkinson, Hosier and Co., who 
presented us, on our arrival, with letters enough to 
occupy our attention for two or three days. We could 
now understand the full meaning of King Solomon's 
saying, "As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country." We landed at Kingston, 
after a voyage of eight days^ on the 26th of the Se- 
cond month (February.) 

John Candler and his wife had arrived in Jamaica 
many weeks before us^ having come from England, on 
behalf of our Society there, for the purpose of apply- 
ing a fund raised among the Friends, for the benefit 
of the negro population ; not without the further ob- 
ject in view, of promoting the welfare of all parties in 
the colony, by setting an example of temperate con- 
ciliatory conduct, and by extending such Christian 
counsel as they might be enabled to give. On two 
successive evenings, at their lodgings, we met circles 
of religious people of various denominations, to whom 
was related our story of the islands to the windward ; 
aud we endeavored, I trust, to provoke each other to 
" love and to good works," in the name of the Lord. 
On the 29th we commenced our " labor of love*' — 
for such it was, however feeble — with visits to the 
House of Correction, and County Jail ; the former 
airy and tolerably commodious, its inmates employed 
in breaking stones ; the latter utterly inadequate for 
it« purpose — the prisoners being stowed in small 
rooms, with little air. We held religious meetings in 
each of these prisons, and I am sorry to add, that our 
audience in both cases was numerous. The scum of 
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the population, since the date of emancipation, has 
found its way into the city, and the consequence is^an 
increase there of petty crimes. But we were cheered 
by the information received through various channels, 
and from the best authority, that taking the island as 
a whole, crime h decidedly diminished since the aboli- 
tion of slavery ; in many of the country districts, it 
has almost ceased. These meetings were attended by 
several of the magistrates, and it may be worth men- 
tioning, that amongst them were two block aldermen, 
as respectable in their demeanor, and so far as we 
could judge, as fit for their office, as any of their col- 
leagues. 

The 1st of the Third month f March) was the First 
of the week, and we were glad to see that the day 
was remarkably well observed at Kingston — just as it 
is in many of the cities of your highly fiivored Union. 
Wonderful wasthe scene which we witnessed that morn- 
ing in Samuel Oughton's Baptist Chapel which we 
attended, without having communicated to the people 
any previous notice of our coming. The minister was 
so obliging as to make way for us on the occasion, 
and to invite us to hold our meeting with his flock, 
after the manner of Friends. Such a flock we had 
not before seen, consisting of nearly three thousand 
black people, chiefly emancipated slaves, attired after 
their favorite custom, in neat white raiment, and most 
respectable and orderly in their demeanor and appear- 
ance. They sat in silence with us, in an exemplary 
manner, and appeared both to understand and appre- 
ciate the doctrines of divine truth, preached on the 
occasion. The congregation is greatly increased, both 
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in numbers and respectability, since the date of fxill 
freedom. ITiey pour in from the country partly on 
foot, and partly on mules, or horses, of their own. 
They now entirely support the mission, and are en- 
larging their chapel at the expense of £1,000 sterling. 
TTieir subscriptions to this and other collateral ob- 
jects are at once voluntary and very liberal. " I have 
brought my mite for the chapel/' said a black woman 
once a slave, to S. Oughton, a day or two before our 
meeting ; " I am sorry it is no more ;•' she then put 
into his hand two pieces of gold, amounting to five 
dollars. This description which would apply, with 
equal force, to several other scenes witnessed by tis in 
Jamaica, may be sufficient to show the utter fallacy of 
the notion that the cause of religion has declined in 
that island, since the breaking of the bonds of the 
slave. The exact contrary is preeminently the truth. 
We always endeavored, during our residence in 
Jamaica, to hold the balance even between the Bap- 
tists and the Methodists, the chapels of both denomi- 
nations being freely oflFered to us. In the afternoon, 
a meeting was held in pursuance of public advertise- 
ment, in the Wesley Chapel — a house of similar vast 
size. The congregation was very large and promis- 
cuous, consisting of persons of all ranks, parties, and 
colors. Much had the colony been perplexed and 
agitated by the strife of parties. No wonder there- 
fore, that we felt it to be our duty to preach peace 
and charity, and to uphold the efficiency of evangeli- 
cal and vital religion, as the radical remedy for all 
abuses. " Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low, and the 
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crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain, and the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together." 

Third month (March) 2nd. Under the guidance 
of our friends J. and M. Candler, we drove several 
miles into the country, to breakfast at Papine, the 
estate of J. B. Wildman, late member of parliament 
for Colchester. There we were entertained by Wm. 
Manning, a catechist of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, who, like other agents of that institution in the 
island, is exerting a highly beneficial influence over 
the peasantry. The house is embosomed in tropical 
trees of rare beauty, one of them a mahogany-tree, 
covered with small dark leaves, and spreading its 
branches like one of our vast oaks. Large red lilies 
were growing wild among the grass and shrubs. 
The productions of nature in this island are some- 
what different from any that we had before seen. 
For example, the pimento or Jamaica pepper tree, 
which produces the ** allspice" — of lofty grey trunk, 
and dark polished fragrant leaf; the lignum vitae, 
profusely adorned with small blue blossoms ; the 
date palm, much exceeding the cocoa-nut tree in the 
luxuriance of its branches, and niany delicate kinds 
of acacia. As to the mango trees, they may be said 
to cover the country, and during the four summer 
months, afford abundance of delicious food to men, 
mules, horses, cows, and pigs. All animals seem 
equally fond of this fruit. The birds of Jamaica are 
also more various and frequent, than in the other 
islands which we visited. The turkey buzzard, so 
common in your southern states, abounds here, and 
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is protected by law from the gunner ; being of great 
use in clearing the island of carrion, and all other 
sorts of unhealthy garbage. A sweet songster is 
heard in the country, called here the nightingale, 
which, at times it much resembles in its note. It is 
in fact a variety of the American mocking bird, and 
is nearly of the same size and appearance. 

We were disappointed on visiting the sugar works 
of Papine, to find them stopped ; and we saw young 
men, doing nothing, in some of the comfortable cot- 
tages which have been built on this property. The 
reason assigned was, that there was ^^ a matter to set- 
tle." The said matter turned out to be the trial of a 
*^ myalist," or " black doctor,'* one of those persons 
who hold communion, as is imagined, with departed 
spirits, and practice medicine under their direction for 
the cure of the living — the diseases themselves, being 
ascribed to Obeah, or evil witchcraft. These super- 
stitions, although not nearly so prevalent as former* 
ly, still exist in some places, and deprived as the 
negroes now are of regular medical attendance, some 
of them have recourse to these medical quack doctors^ 
to the great danger of their lives. The whole day 
was now given up by the people, to this strange cqih 
cern ; but under a promise of their working for their 
master two of their usual spare days, in lieu of it. 
The myalist, a young fellow of eighteen or twenty, 
dressed in the height of the fashion and jet black, was 
brought up before our friend Manning to be examined 
— several men, and a crowd of women, being in at- 
tendance. He openly confessed his necromancy, and 
as a proof of its success, shewed us two miserable 
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women^ one sick of fever, the other mntilated with 
leprosy, whom he pretended to have cored. The evi- 
dence was regarded by the people as resistless, and our 
plain declarations of disbelief in the myalist, were very 
unwelcome to them. TTiey said it was " no good.*' 
We were sorry to observe the obstinacy of their delu- 
sion, but such things will be gradually corrected by 
dbristian instruction. 

This object is diligently attended to on Papine 
estate. The young people are taught to read. The 
nien and women are generally married, and faithful 
in the maintenance of the marriage tie. Bibles are 
sold to the negroes here, as in other parts of the island, 
by the agents of the Bible Society, at the cost price. 
Many of them make a sacrifice — far beyond the power 
of the peasantry of Great Britain — in order to obtain 
quarto bib!es with gilt edges ! 

We were informed that the laborers on Papine es- 
tate are charged nothing for rent, and receive only one 
shilling per day for wages. The number employed is 43, 
whereas, before emancipation, 200 slaves were support- 
ed cm the property. From William Manning we learned 
that thte negroes were working " pretty well," that the 
crop was better than for some years past, and that it 
would {H*obably be realized without difficulty. On the 
other hand, the young overseer whom we saw at the 
wonics, complained of the unsteadiness of the people, 
and of the small number of his hogsheads of sugar. 
On the whole, our impression respecting the prospe- 
rity of the estate was not very favorable. 

From Papine, we went forward to the Hope sugar 
estate, belonging to the Duke of Buckingham. Un- 
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der the apprenticeship, it had fallen into almost entire 
decay from mismanagement, and was a very losing 
concern ; but it is now leased, together with a coffee 
estate of greater value, to Joseph Gordon, a respect- 
able resident planter, for £2,000 per annum — I believe 
sterling.^ This gentleman is bringing the property 
round, by free labor, and will doubtless make it an- 
swer his purpose. He has about one hundred and 
fifty laborers upon it, well at work, under an able over- 
seer. We had much pleasure in visiting them in the 
fields. A large company of men were holing, at job, 
or task work, and were earning at least two shillings 
sterling per day. Many of them indeed finish their 
two shillings' worth by noon ; and can double it, if 
they please, before sundown. On the other hand, 
they pay their landlord a fair rent, for their cottage 
and provision grounds — generally half a dollar per 
week. 

The fairness and propriety of this arrangement can- 
not be questioned ; and all that is required to render 
it complete, is to give to the tenant, by deed or other- 
wise, an independent lien for a reasonable period, 
upon his little tenancy. He will then have the oppor- 
tunity of taking his own stock in trade, namely his 
labor, to the best market — free from all compulsion, 
except that of voluntary contract, to work on any 
particular estate, or for any particular rate of wages. 
Wherever the peasantry of Jamaica Bave been thus 
trusted and honourably treated, they have seldom 
failed to work on the properties of their old masters, 

1 £1 currency is equal to 12 shillings sterling; or £10 currency, there- 
fore, to £6 sterling. 
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which are the most familiar to them, and the nearest 
to their homes — provided always that fair wages be 
given, and these paid weekly in cash. But it has 
been the unhappy lot of this colony, to be much per- 
plexed with this subject of rent, which was prema- 
turely forced on the attention of the people, immedi- 
ately after the date of full freedom. Had it been 
permitted to find its own way, by degrees, on the 
common principles which regulate the afiairs of men, 
there can be no doubt that the laborers of Jamaica 
would have been just as little disturbed and unsettled, 
as those in Antigua and Dominica. 

As it is, the question of tenancy has been mixed up 
with that of labor, on a great proportion of the es- 
tates on this island. In case of any misunderstanding 
between the overseer and the laborers, on the subject 
of the work, either as to its duration, or price, threats 
of ejectment have followed. These threats in many 
cases have been put in forcible execution. Cottages 
have been unroofed and even demolished. Cocoa- 
nut and bread fruit trees have been cut down ; pro- 
vision grounds have been despoiled by the hand of 
violence, or trodden under-foot of oxen ; and thus the 
laborers have been driven to seek for themselves a 
new home, either by moving away to other properties, 
or by purchasing little freeholds on the neighboring 
mountains. We often heard of these instances of 
violence, and saw something of them ; yet I would 
charitably believe that they have been comparatively 
rare. Not so, the plan of doubling or trebling the 
rent, or even multiplying it fourfold, upon the arbi- 
trary decision of the employer, or of charging it per 
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capita against husband, wife, and each of the children, 
as a penal exaction, to compel labor — the screw for 
this purpose being completed, in many cases, by dis- 
traint of goods and imprisonment of person. Sor- 
rowful to say, this plan has been practised through 
the length and breadth of the island. Every one 
must perceive that it classes under slavery, of whidl 
the very essence is, compulsory labor. The discontent, 
heart burning, and desertion of estates, to which it 
has given rise, are the natural consequences of the 
infraction of pure justice ; and they form the principal 
explanation of the discouraging accounts, which have 
from time to time been given of Jamaica, since the 
date of freedom. 

On the other hand, the estates which have been 
managed on those just and equal principles which 
allow fiill scope to the freedom of the laborer, have 
in general been blessed with tranquillity and pros- 
perity. The favorable and unfavorable accounts from 
Jamaica (allowing for a little exaggeration on either 
side) are both essentially true ; and with little excep- 
tion, they are the respective results of two opposite 
methods of management. But the evil is correcting 
itself; a better understanding is gradually taking 
place ; and masters and laborers are increasingly in 
the way of being bound together — not by unfair me- 
thods of compulsion, but by the surer, safer bond of 
a common interest. 

Notwithstanding the kindness with which the ne- 
groes have long been treated on Papine estate, we are 
inclined to believe that the comparatively unthrifty 
condition of that property, as it respects labor, affords 
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a confiriuation of the above remarkH. At Hope^ un- 
der a reasonable arrangement of rent and wages, self- 
interest is legitimately finding its way to prosperity. 
At Papiney where a peculiar degree of kindness has 
been exerted, a less judicions plan has prevented the 
thrift which might otherwise have been expected. By 
the system practised, on that estate, of charging no 
rents, and paying wages low in proportion, the ques- 
tions of rent and wages are in fact intermingled ; and 
women and young persons, as well as the male heads 
of families, are indirectly involved in the payment of 
rent. This is obviously unfair. Were the heads of 
families, on that property, made independent tenants, 
on moderate rents, and were wages paid to the labor- 
ers at the higher rate adopted on the generality of the 
neighboring estates, we have no doubt that under a 
wise and vigorous management, continuous labor and 
increased produce, would soon be the consequence. 

To continue our narrative — after visiting the Hope 
estate, we rode to an independent village consisting 
of the settlements of seventy families, who have pur- 
chased good plots of land, and have built, or are 
building for themselves, pretty comfortable cottages. 
We were glad to find that the men of this settlement 
are still working for wages on the neighboring estates. 
Our friend Manning was with us, and the people at 
the village seemed very anxious to obtain, through his 
assistance, some permanent arrangement for a weekly 
religious service. The village appeared to us to be a 
scene of thrift and contentment. 

^' How many dollars should I find in thy purse at 
home ?'' said a friend in our company to a young mar* 
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ried negro, who was guiding us along one of the 
mountain passes. "Should I find^veP" " Yes, sir,*' 
replied he, " and no great matter neither/' How very 
few of our laborers in England, would be found with 
twenty shillings in their purse of spare money — was 
our reflection on the occasion. "How much dost 
thou pay at one time for liquor ?" " A pound, sir," 
said he — that is twelve shillings sterling — which lasts 
this laborer, for wine, porter &c. only six weeks. 
They are by no means given to intemperance, but 
some of them keep these articles in their cottages, for 
their own use in times of hard labor, and for the en- 
tertainment of their friends — a luxury which we hope 
will be soon exchanged for domestic comforts of a 
more desirable character. Their provision grounds 
are often extremely productive, sometimes yielding a 
clear income of £20 or £25 sterling. They are a de- 
cent, intelligent race, alive to their own interest, and 
increasingly cognizant of all that concerns it. 

On our return to Kingston, we dined with a few of 
the planters and merchants, at the house of our friend 
George Atkinson, himself an extensive attorney and 
planter. They gave us individually, a favorable account 
of the working of the negroes on their properties. 
These men of business take a hopeful view of the im*- 
proved condition of affairs within the last few months, 
and appear to look forward, on substantial grounds, to 
the future prosperity of the colony. 

But it is time to conclude this letter. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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Flushing, L. L Sixth marUh (June) lOthy 1840. 

Mt dear Friend, 

With all due apologies for the familiar mode in 
which I am telling our story, I shall proceed to make 
farther extracts from the simple diaries of our stay in 
Jamaica. In this way I hope to place thee in pos- 
session of the facts of the case, and to develop the 
principles out of which they spring. 

Third month, (March) 3rd. — Three of our company 
drove eastward from Kingston, seven miles, to a ta- 
vern by the road side, where we were provided with 
an excellent breakfast. Afterwards we rode on horse- 
back up the Port Royal mountains. A climb of four 
miles, in the midst of luxuriant vegetation and noble 
scenery, brought us to Halberstadt, a coflTee plantation 
belonging to a colored gentleman, John Casper Weiss, 
of which we had heard a dismal report, at Kingston, 
from an individual who was connected with the owner 
of the property. We were therefore the more pleas- 
ed, on entering the plantation, which has somewhat 
the appearance of an English pleasure-ground, to see 
it well clad with vigorous coflfee-trees, and a large 
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company of good-looking iHegroes, diligently engaged 
in pruning them. There was certainly no lack of pro- 
duction here, and none of effectual labor. We held 
a friendly parley with the laborers, whom we encou-- 
raged to continued industry, and then went forward 
to the great house (as they call the planter s residence 
on each estate) — in this instance, a neat dwelling em- 
bosomed in mountains, and commanding an extensive 
view of the sea. A more lovely spot I have seldom 
seen. There, on delivering our letter of introduction, 
we were kindly received and entertained by the pro- 
prietor, to whom we were entire strangers. 

One hundred and seventy slaves^ or apprentices, 
used to be supported on this estate. Now, our friend 
employs fifty-four free laborers, who work for him 
four days in the week, taking one day for their {nto* 
vision grounds, and another for market. This is all 
the labor that he requires ; in order to keep up his for- 
mer extent of cultivation. And willingly did he ac- 
knowledge the superior advantage which attends the 
present system. The saving of expense is obvious. 

I understood our friend to allow that the average 
cost of supporting a slave was £5 sterling per annum. 
170 slaves at £5 per annum, is . • £850 
Now he pays 54 free laborers 48. 6d. 
per week, one day's labor being set 
off against rent, for 50 weeks, two 
weeks being allowed for holy days • 607 10 



Saving under freedom, . • £242 10 
Here I would just remark that the setting off of a. 
day's labor, against rent, cannot be regarded as a de- 
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sirable plan ; for^ in the first place it involves the wife 
in the payment of rent^ as well as the hnsband — both 
being required to give their day*a labor ; and secondly, 
it is quite unreasonable to expect that work, already 
(as it were) paid for, should be executed as well as 
tbat for which payment is expected. It was no matter 
of surprise to us, to hear that the work performed by 
the laborers of Halberstadt, on the day assigned to 
rent, was by no means equal to the usual average. 

J. C. Weiss shewed us his works, and kindly ex- 
plained to us the whole process of coffee cultivation. 
First comes the planting of the sucker — a slip with a 
root to it — five years being allowed for its growth^ in 
a space from five to eight feet square, according to the 
nature of the soil. The plant looks like a handsome 
laurel, powdered in the blossoming season, with fragrant 
white flowers ; the berries red, sweet, and pulpy, each 
containing two coffee seeds or stones. The average an* 
nual produce of a coffee plant on these mountains, is one 
pound of coffee — the height of the plant, varying from 
three to ten feet. After about fifty years it ceases to 
bear ; and the land becomes ruinate ; that is incapa- 
ble of producing any more coffee. But the truth of 
this prevailing notion may be questioned The prin- 
cipal field operations, after the plant begins to bear, 
are pruning and picking — no severe work for the la- 
borer. Then comes the " pulping" — in a mill formed 
for the purpose — by which the stones are deprived of 
the surrounding pulp and outer skin. In a second 
mill, they are peeled of their inner skin, and separated 
from it by winnowing, as wheat from chaff. The 
coffee is then spread in the sun, on large, open, clay 
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floors called Barbecues. After being well dried, it is 
subjected to a process, called house-picking, which is 
nothing raore than the separation by hand, of the 
broken and inferior seeds, from those of a better qua- 
lity. Finally comes the packing of the coffee in bags 
and barrels, which are conveyed on mules down the 
mountain paths, to the place of shipment. We saw 
a number of women diligently at work in the house, 
picking, and men at the mills. Thus the whole scene 
was one of order and industry. The proprietor in- 
formed us, that although a temporary unsettlement, 
since the change of system, had occasioned a diminu- 
tion of produce, there was now a decided reaction* ; 
and that if his people continued to work, as they were 
then doing, an increased crop next year, might rea- 
sonably be expected. After an early dinner, our kind 
host conducted us on horseback, to an estate on a 
higher mountain eminence, called Bloxburgh. As we 
rode along, and when we had attained the height, the 
views of the hills, plains, and distant sea, with the 
palisades, town of Port Royi^l and Kingston harbor, 
on one side — and of deep ravines and wooded dells, 
backed by the Blue Mountains on the other — were 
of unusual sublimity and beauty. We could not be 
surprised, that Columbus in his day, was so much 
delighted with the scenery of Jamaica. 

At Bloxburgh we found an agreeable young man 
from Scotland, who was then sole manager of a very 
extensive coffee estate, belonging to Park and Hall of 
Liverpool. He told us that he had ninety laborers at 
work, who were doing as well as those on the neigh- 
boring properties ; and that he was looking forward 
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to an increased prodnce for the future. It appeared 
however, that he had been engaged in some conflicts 
with them, on the subject of rent and wages, which 
did not evince an enlightened management. 

Here it may be well to notice the fact, that the great 
majority of estates in Jamaica, belong to absentee 
proprietors who reside in England. In Jamaica, they 
are placed under the care of some attorney, or repre- 
sentative of the owner — one attorney often under- 
taking the care of numerous estates. Under the 
attorney, is the overseer, on each particular property, 
on whom the management almost exclusively devolves. 
This state of things is extremely unfavorable to the 
welfare of Jamaica. If the proprietors cannot give 
their personal attention to their estates, it would cer- 
tainly be a better plan to lease them to eligible tenants 
on the spot — a practice which has, of late years, been 
adopted in many instances. It is only surprising that 
estates never visited by the proprietor, and seldom by 
the attorney, but left to the care of inexperienced 
young men, often of immoral character, should pros- 
per at all. Nor would they prosper, even as they now 
do, but for two causes ; first, the exuberant bounty of 
nature, and secondly, the orderly, inoffensive conduct, 
and patient industry, of the negro race. 

Many of the coffee estates in this neighborhood 
are on very high ground, one or more at least four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Our intel- 
ligent conductor pointed out several of them to us, 
andj with little exception, gave a good account of 
their condition under freedom. At Halberstadt we 
were lodged as well as boarded ; and, the next morn- 
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ing, after reading the Scriptnres with the black people, 
we took our leave ; and pursued our course by a 
inountuin path, many miles in length, to Lucky Valley, 
a dell of great beauty, where there are both coffee and 
sugar estates. The path, in parts, was one of extreme 
narrowness, with a bank on one side, and a precipice 
on the other ; but our horses were sure footed, and we 
rode along in safety. 

For the first time, I observed the great aloe in 
bloom — its vast stem, profusely covered with bunches 
of yellow blossoms, and the little green ^^ grass birds,'' 
somewhat larger than the humming birds, busily en* 
gaged in ravishing its sweets. Such a spectacle in 
England or America, would attract a crowd of visiters* 
At Lucky Valley, we met with the usual hospitality 
of a Jamaica planter. Our friend. Hector M. Wood, 
until that hour a perfect stranger to us, kindly to(^ 
us in, gave us a good dinner, led us over his sugar 
works, and showed us his people industriously at 
work. He assured us that although his present crop 
was not large, he was expecting a decided increase for 
the future — a'statement which applies, not only to the 
estates visited during this excursion, but to the gene- 
rality of properties in the neighborhood. Our friend . 
had long acted as overseer or manager for others, and 
was one of those persons who had wisely availed him- 
self of the times of fear and depression, shortly before 
freedom, in order to purchase landed property for 
himself. I have very little doubt that he will make 
his fortune. His wife is a colored person, of agree- 
able manners, and much respectability. 
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The rapid difitisioD of marriage among the negroes 
and the increase of it even among the white inhabit* 
ants, in Jamaica, is one of the happiest results of free* 
dom. We were assured on good authority that four 
times as many raairiages took place, last year in Ja- 
maica, as in an equal population, on an average, in 
England — a fact which proves not only that numerous 
new connections are formed, but also that multitudes 
who were formerly living as man and wife without 
the right sanction, are now convinced of the sinful- 
ness of the practice, and are availing themselves with 
eagerness, of the marriage covenant. It appears that 
upwards of 1600 negro couples, were married in the 
Baptist churches alone, during the year 1839. 

On our way to the tavern, where we had left our 
carriage the day before, we passed through a narrow 
and picturesque defile of lofty h'mestone rocks — the 
^^ Falls'' river, rushing along between them. At one 
place it foi^ns a water-fall which reminded me of 
Wafes and Scotland. We returned to Kingston in 
tl» evening, much amnsed and instructed with our 
excursion. We had selected the Port Royal district, 
not because we expected any peculiar satisfaction from 
inspecting it, but rather because we had heard com- 
plaints of its condition. — After viewing things for 
ourselves, we returned home, encouraged and con- 
soled. 

Third month (March) 5th. A meeting of the Ja- 
maica Anti-slavery Society was appointed to be held, 
this evening, at Spanishtown. As we had both inform- 
ation and advice to communicate, we believed it to be 
our duty to attend on the occasion ; the society being 
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wholly divested of party polities^ and aiming sitti)Ay 
at the extinction of slavery, all the world over. Spafi- 
ishtown is the seat of Government — ^ place of isev«n 
thousand inhabitants. It is hot and dusty, like KJUg^^ 
ston ; but it is considered to be a very improving pIlM^. 
Many of the honses both in the town and the VicfiiU^ 
have been rebuilt or repaired, since the date of -freii^ 
dom. The road leading to it, from Kington, is flat 
and uninteresting; bat one object on its side, canni^t 
fail to attract the attention of the traveller. It i^ui 
splendid specimen of the silk*cotton' tree, equal in hiue 
to that in St. Thomias, but excelling it in beaMjn 
It was profusely covered, when we saw it, with bright 
green foliage, and spread ita shade to an astmitshti^ 
extent. 

In the evening, nearly two thousand people, white^ 
brown, and black, assembled in the Baptist chapel; 
and Judge Bernard, a magistrate and planter of the 
highest respectability, took .the chair. Oce principal 
object of the meeting was the appointment of depMtes 
to the World's Convention, for the abolition of slavery, 
about to be held in London. It was addressed in ja 
lively and pertinent manner, by many of the miasion** 
aries of various denominations, from different parts 
of the island. Towards the close of it, it fell to a^ 
lot to communicate some important information^ re^ 
specting the working of freedom in the islands to tli« 
windward, and to impress upon all parties present, 
the duty of equal justice on the one. hand, and of 
charity and moderation on the other. I endeavoured 
to persuade the land owners of the utter impropriety 
and impolicy of mixing up the two questions of rent 
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«itd irages— *a practice which has so greatly interfered^ 
in Jamaica, with the unfettered operation of freedom; 
and I explained to our black brethren, who flocked 
from the country to the meeting, how greatly they 
woold promote the cause of emancipation, in other 
parts of the world, by setting an example of patient 
industry as cultivators of the soil, and by increasing 
the staple exports of the Island. I ventured to remark 
that the eyes of North America in particular, were 
fixed upon Jamaica, watching the pecuniary, as well 
as moral result, of the great experiment. I am sure 
thou wilt acknowledge that this was sober 'and prac- 
tical doctrine ; and certainly, on their part, it was re- 
cdved with a degree of intelligence and hearty good 
will, which I have never seen exceeded on any similar 
occasion. The interest which these people feel in the 
freedom of their race, is extreme ; and many of them 
are liberal subscribers to the Society. 

The Legislature was not then sitting, and the Go* 
T^WMT, Sir Charles Metcalfe, was absent on a visit to 
Bome other parts of the island. We had no oppor* 
tunity, therefore, during this visit to Spanishtown, of 
communicating with many of the official men, but 
were well pleased to be introduced to Richard Hill, 
^ Secretary of the Department of Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates. He is colored ; and in times of conflict and 
prejudice, the more violent advocates of slavery on 
the island, used to call him the ^' black viper T but 
his unquestionable integrity, talents, and knowledge 
of public business, have secured him the respect and 
confidence of the public. The government of St. 
Lucie, as we were informed, was offered to him, but 

I 
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be decli&ed the appointment, fvi^a an apprehension 
that his color would subject him to iodignity. His 
opinion of the working; of freedom in Jamaica, ground- 
ed on an extensive and accurate acquaintance with 
the subject, is highly favorable* His only fear is, lest 
unequal laws, or unjust practices, should impede its 
native force, and mar its operation. In these views 
we fully agree with him. Let freedom alone, and all 
will be well. 

This view of the subject was pleasantly confirmed 
by some valuable missionaries of the Scotch Kirk, 
who reside in the Parish (or county) of St. Mary. In 
that district, rent and wages have been arranged quite 
independently of each other, and labor has been suf- 
fered to find its market, without obstruction. The 
consequence is, that there have been no differences, 
and the people are working well. The quantity of 
work obtained from a freeman there, is far beyond 
the old task of the slave. In the laborious occupation 
of holing, the emancipated negroes perform double 
the work of the slave, iq a day. In road making the 
day's task, under slavery, was to break four barrels of 
stone. AW, by task-work, a weak hand will fill eight 
barrels, a strong one, from ten to twelve barrel*. 

Afterwards we called on Chafle» Nicholas Palmer^ 
formerly M.P. for the County of Surrey, who wa« 
with us at the anti-slavery meeting, and fiiUy uni^^ 
in the views which were there unfolded. He is i»- 
terested in five estates in Jamaica, which are regulated 
on fair principles — so powerful, in tbemselvea, as the 
source of success. He gave us an excellent account 
of the conduct and industry of his laborers, assured 
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VLB that he was greatly indebted to the influence of 
their Christian pastors, and added the pleasing in- 
Anrmation that these properties were now emancipating 
themselves from the harden of debt, and consequent 
mercantile restrictions, by which they had been op- 
pressed under slavery. 

Third month (March) 7th.-— This day was spent in 
a tdte a tfite ride on horseback, with J. M. Phillippo, 
the respected minister of the Baptist congregation at 
Spanisbtown ; and certainly, it was one of uncommon 
iaterest. We set ofl^ very early in the morning, and 
pursued a gradually ascending course for thirteen 
miles, until we arrived at Sligoville, where the Gover- 
nor has a delightful country-seat, and my friend the 
Baptist, a missionary station and school. The coun- 
try through which we passed is rich in fertility and 
beauty, and we had the pleasure of observing well culti- 
vated provision grounds and gardens, on the road side, 
which were entirely the growth of freedom. As we 
rode along, we met a great number of country people^ 
with large, well-balanced baskets, on their heads, filled 
with fruits and vegetables which they were carrying to 
the Spanishtown market. They uniformly met us with 
a smile of pleasure, and friendly salutations. The 
minister was well known to them, and many of them 
had been present at the anti-slavery meeting, with 
which they were much delighted, l^heir manners are, 
in an extraordinary degree, respectful and polite. 

At the Baptist station at Sligoville, we spent seve- 
ral hours. It is located on a lofry hill, and is sur- 
rounded by fifty acres of fertile mountain land. This 
property is divided into one hundred and fifty freehold 

I 2 
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lots, fifty of which had been already sold to the eman* 
cipated negroes^ and had proved a timely reftige for 
many laborers who had been driven, by hard asage,froai 
their former homes. -Some of them had built good CQt- 
tages ; others, temporary huts ; and others again were 
preparing the ground for building. Their gardens 
were cleared, or in process of clearing, and in many 
cases, already brought into fine cultivation. Not a 
hoe, 1 believe, had ever been driven into that land be- 
fore. NaWy a village had risen up, with every promise 
of comfort and prosperity, and the land was likely to 
produce a vast abundance of nutritious food. The 
people settled there were all married pairs, mostly 
with families, and the men employed the bulk of their 
time, in working for wages on the neighbouring 
estates. The chapel and the school were immediately 
at hand, and the religious character of the people 
stood high. Never did I witness a scene of greater 
industry, or one more marked by contentment for the 
present, and hope for the future. How instructive to 
remember that two years ago, this peaceful village had 
no existence ! 

After partaking of needful refreshment, in the neat 
but commodious country house with which J. M* 
Phillippo was here provided, we returned towards 
Spanishtown, by a yet wilder path, over stones, and 
through brakes and briars, until we came to Clarkson- 
town, another village of the same description, but in 
rather a more forward state of cultivation. Here we 
were refreshed, by the hospitable people, with draughts 
of lemonade. We found them industriously engaged 
in cultivating their own freeholds. Many of them 
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had long been laborers on a neighboring estate, from 
which they had at last been forced away, by ill treat- 
ment. Their cocoa-nut trees had been felled — their 
huts demolished. What could they do but seek a new 
home? They crowded round us, and expressed the 
most entire willingness again to work on the property, 
if they were but treated with fairness and kindness. 
They were well known to my friend Phillippo, being 
many of them members of his church, and a better 
conditioned, or better mannered peasantry, could not 
easily be found. 

On our return home, we visited two neighbouring 
estates, of about equal size (I believe) and equal fer- 
tility ; both, among the finest properties, for natural 
and local advantages, which I any where saw in 
Jamaica. One was in difficulty — the other pros- 
perous. The first was the estate already alluded to, 
which had been deprived of so many hands, by vain 
attempts to compel the labor of freemen. There, if I 
am not mistaken, I saw, as we passed by, the clear 
marks of that violence, by which the people had been 
expelled. The second, called " Dawkin's Caymanas,'* 
was under the enlightened attorneyship of Judge Ber- 
nard, who with his lady, and the respectable overseer, 
met us on the spot. On this property, the laborers 
were independent tenants. Their rent was settled, 
according to the money value of the tenements which 
they occupied, and they were allowed to take their 
labor to the best market they could find. As a matted 
of course, they took it to the home market ; and ex- 
cellently were they working, on the property of their 
old master. The attorney, the overseer, and the la- 
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borers, all seemed equally satisfied — equally at their 
ease. Here then was one property which w( uld occa- 
sion a had report of Jamaica — another which would 
as surely give rise to a good report. As it regards the 
properties themselves, both reports are true— and 
they are the respective results of two opposite modes 
of management. 

At Dawkin^s Caymanas, we had the pleanure of 
witnessing an interesting spectacle ; for the laborers 
on the property, with their wives, sons, and daughters, 
were on that day met at a pic-nic dinner. The table, 
of vast length, was spread under a wattled building 
erected for the purpose, and at the convenient hour 
of i»ix in the evening (after the day's work was finish* 
ed) was loaded with all sorts of good fiire — soup, fish, 
fowls, pigs, and joints of meat in abundance. About 
one hundred and fifty men and women, of the African 
race, attired with the greatest neatness, were assem* 
bled, in much harmony and order, to partake of the 
feast ; but no drink was provided stronger than water. 
It was a sober, substantial repast — the festival of peace 
and freedom. This dinner was to have taken place 
on New Year's day ; but it so happened, that a Bap* 
tist Meeting House in another part of the island, had 
been destroyed by fire ; and, at the suggestion of their 
minister, these honest people agreed to waive their 
dinner, and to subscribe thdr money instead, to the 
rebuilding of the Meeting House. For this purpose, 
they raised a noble sum (1 believe considerably up- 
wards of £100 sterling) ; and now, in the third month 
of the year, finding that matters were working well 
with them, they thought it well to indulge themselves 
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with their social dinner. By an unanimous vote, they 
commissioned me to present a message of their affec* 
lionate regards, to Thomas Clarkson, and Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, the two men to whom, of all oth^s 
perhaps, they were the most indebted for iheir preseat 
enjoyment. 

In the course of this delightful ride, I observed se- 
veral beautiful birds entirely new to me-**the wood- 
pecker of Jamaica, finely varied with red, black, and 
green ; the bright green toady, of the size of a small 
wren, with scarlet throat ; a larger bird in shape like a 
robin, green and purple ; and the smallest of the ^* fowls 
of the air" — if fowl it may be called — the bee humming- 
bird, just about the size of a humble bee, and much 
resembling it, in manner and appearance. Our friend 
Richard Hill is an ornithologist and artist, and has 
made an admirable set of drawings of the birds of this 
island, which I trust, in due season, will be presented 
to the public. 

The following day was the First of the week, and 
brought with it, at Spanishtown, a repetition of the 
scenes which had so much interested us, the preced- 
ing week at, Kingston — a vast meeting of negro labor- 
ers, at the Baptist Meeting House in the morning ; 
and at the Methodist Chapel in the evening, a pro- 
miscuous assembly of all classes and colors — both 
meetings held, of course, after the manner of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The principles upheld to view on 
these occasions, were not of a sectarian nature ; but 
were calculated, we trust, to cement all sound chris- 
tians, in ** the unity of the spirit, and in the bond of 
peace." In reference to the meeting held in the mom- 
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ing, one of our company observes, " I watched the 
people as they sat before us^ shoulder to shoulder — I 
witnessed the tears starting to their eyes^ and saw 
their significant tokens of response — I heard " yes 
massa,*' faintly and involuntarily escaping the lips of 
some of them. In short, here was before me a people 
only a few years ago, under the grinding iron hand of 
bondage ; ignorant, degraded, and desponding — nov> 
free, feeling, and intelligent." 

I am, &c. &c. 
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JAMAICA. 



Flushing, L, L Sixth month (June) 12th, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

I will now continue my diary. 

Third month (March) 9th. At an early hour this 
morning, my friend Mahlon Day and myself, drove 
ont ten miles on the high road to Old Harbor, to 
Bravo Penn, a handsome villa, the seat of Alexander 
Bravo. He is a member of the Coancil, Gustos of 
the parish of Clarendon, a large land owner, and once 
the holder of a thousand slaves. Great as his stake 
was in the old system, he was even then the firm friend 
of freedom, in the efficacy of which he felt great con- 
fidence ; and afterwards when all aronnd him were talk- 
ing of ruin, he set his apprentices to work to build 
the capital mansion in which he now resides. He is 
a married man, the father of a large young family. 
At his house we were met by our friends, Palmer, late 
of Surrey, and Ramsay, Gustos of St. Catharine's. 

That confidence in the safety of freedom, which A. 
Bravo displayed by building his mansion during the 
apprenticeship^ has been farther manifested since eman- 
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dpation, by his hiring two large properties belonging 
to the Marquess of Sligo. These he is now condoct- 
ing, for his own benefit, in addition to several sugar 
and coffee estates of which he is the owner ; and I 
find he is yet further extending his sugar cultivation, 
by forming a new plantation for the purpose, on a 
farm hitherto in grass. These proceedings involve a 
practical testimony of the highest value, in favor of 
the present system. They are, as I understand, con- 
nected with the fact, that the payment of wages to a 
comparatively small number of free laborers, produces 
a far less formidable debit in account^ than the sup* 
port of a thousand slaves, with all its collateral peoQ^ 
niary burdens. 

Our friend Bravo has had the ^ood sense to sepa- 
rate the two points of rent and wages. He charges 
the people a fair rent on their cottages and provision 
grounds, according to the money- value of their occu- 
pation ; at the same time, he pays them good wages, 
and leaves them at perfect liberty to take their labor 
to a better market^ if they can find one. The conse^ 
qnence is that they are in general happy and contented, 
and work on his estates willingly and vigorously. The 
result of his own experience^ and of his extensive knoww 
ledge of the island, is just this-^that the emancipated 
negroes, are working well, on the properties of their 
fbmier holders, wherever they are fairly^ kindly, and 
wisely treated. These adverbs are severally intended 
to have their distinct force* AH infractions of pute 
justice— all new fangled attempts to compel labor — 
all oppressive, inequitable modes of management-** 
must in the first place be renounced. Ha^sh, unkind 
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treatment, profane swearing, and all hard language, 
most in the second place^ be avoided. And laatlj, 
there mast be discretion and firmness. Where fair-^ 
ness and kindness are practised, there will still be little 
probability of snccess, if unwise sacrifices are made of 
the rights of the master^*-*if, for instance, the laborers 
are allowed to take any quantity of wild land that 
they please^ for their provision grounds, for little or 
no rent, and so to render themselves independent of 
wages. Again, the occasional caprices to which they 
are prone, and which are apt to irritate the tempers 
of overseers, require to be met by a calm and steady 
resistance. On one of A. Bravo's estates, the people 
had, shortly before, struck work for the renewal of an 
extravagant rate of wages, which had been allowed 
them, under peculiar circumstances, the year before. 
Our friend knew that the demand was unreasonable, 
and quietly yet firmly resisted it. The consequence 
was that in a very few days, they were all at work 
again as heartily as before. He is further of the judg^ 
ment, that like other laborers, all the world over, they 
require a careful superintendence. In the nature of 
things, their service will be more or less eye^serviee^ 
until they come to be fully impressed with their 
moral and religious obligations, as cultivators of the 
soil. 

After breakfast we drove to Kelly's, oine of Lord 
Sligo's properties. Here all is prospering, under A. 
Bravo*s care ; and the proprietor has given directions for 
the building of one hundred comfortable cottages on 
the estate, which are to be leased to the laborers, with 
one^acre plots of ground, so as to render tbem inde- 
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pendent tenants. By this wise and liberal arrange* 
ment, the Marquess will I trust succeed, first, in ob^ 
taining a good rental, and secondly, in securing a 
constant home supply of labor, amply sufficient fbr 
the cultivation of his estate. We saw the people on 
this property, diligently employed in holing — a woric 
for which ploughing is now pretty generally substi- 
tuted, in Jamaica. " How are you all getting along ?** 
said my companion, to a tail bright-looking black man^ 
busily engaged with his hoe. ^^ Right well, massa, 
right well," he replied. " I am from America," said 
my friend, ^'^where there are many slaves : what shall 
I say to them from you ? shall I tell them that free- 
dom is working well here ?" " Yes, massa," said he, 
" much well under freedom — ^thank God for it." 
" Much well" they were indeed doing, for they were 
earning a dollar for every hundred cane holes — a great 
effort certainly, but one which many of them accom- 
plished by four o'clock in the afternoon. " How is 
this ?" asked the same friend, as he felt the lumps or 
welts on the shoulder of another man. " O, massa," 
cried the negro, "I was flogged when a slave — no 
more whip now— all free." We left '' Kelly's" for an 
hour or two, on a visit to Henry Taylor, the Baptist 
missionary at Old Harbor, who has under his care a 
large congregation and excellent school. We observed 
two large merchantmen in the harbor, and a third ap- 
proaching it at a distance — no evidence that this part 
of the country has failed to be productive. On our 
return to Kelly's, the laborers were assembled, at our 
request, under the shade of an old silk cotton tree, 
and listened with eager interest, to the practical ad- 
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vices which we wished to commtinicate. It was oor 
desire to encourage them to a life of honesty, indns* 
try, and piety. And tmly, they are willing to be 
tanght. 

One estate only, in that district, was said to be 
under any difficolty, for want of sufficient labor- 
Bushy Park, a property of great extent and fertility, 
on which many hundred black people are located. 
They are said to belong to an African tribe which has 
been found, since they were transferred to the colo- 
nies, less easy to control than the generality of their 
brethren. We visited this estate in the afternoon, 
and a large number of them were convened, at our 
request, in front of the Great House — as fine a look- 
ing race as we any where saw. They were addressed, 
with much freedom and plainness, on the duties which 
devolved upon them as free hired labourers, — and 
most of them received the exhortation with cordiality. 
We had strong reason to believe, that the difficulties 
on this property, had arisen from the want of kind 
and judicious management, on the part of some former 
overseers. The attorney of the property has since in- 
formed us, that the obstructions have been removed, 
and, to use his own expression, that the people ^^ are 
merrily at work." The evening was now advanced, 
and under the guidance of our kind friend. Gustos 
Ramsay, we returned to Spanishtown. 

I can hardly rejfrain from inserting an anecdote 
which be told us, illustrative of the mind and man- 
ners of this people. A tame plover which he kept in 
his garden, before the date of freedom, frightened at 
the report of a gun, was seen burying her long beak. 
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and hiding her head, is the $and* A negro lad was 
passing by at the time, and after a few moments' me- 
lancholy mnsing, was overheard saying, " JBvery some- 
thing know him own trouble !" 

Third month (March) lOth — Having arranged a 
journey to the xfcorthern coast, we left Kingston in 
two open carriages, being five Friends in company, 
much united in heart and judgment- J. M. Phil- 
lippo and his wife, kindly undertook to be our guides, 
during our first day's journey* This devoted mis- 
sionary appeared to us to have a far more extensive 
infiuence over the laboring population, than any other 
individual in Spanishtown; and we can, from our 
own observation, venture to assiert, that he exerts it 
in a beneficial manner — ^greatly to the advantage of 
the planter, as well as the laborer. Through many 
difiiculties, he has worked his way to a condition of 
comparative ease, and of great usefulness. He has 
eight missionary stations and schools under his care, 
and, like his brethren in other parts of the island, is 
greatly beloved and respected by the people. By the 
last accounts, the Baptists of Jamaica have twenty- 
six thousand members in church communion, and the 
Methodists, twenty-two thousand ; besides the multi- 
tude, not in membership, who attend their respective 
places of worship. Schools are connected, as a matter 
of course, with most of their numerous congregations. 
We saw five hundred black children, at once, assep- 
bled in J. M. PhiUippo's chapel. Who can calculate 
the moral advantages derived to the negro population 
from these extensive efforts iq the cause of religion— 
efforts which have been almost doubled, in efficacy, 
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sia^e the abolition ot slavery* That these advantages 
are at once great and Holid^ and appeared to us to be 
Gonnteracted by no unfair bias, we are bound to bear 
our unequivocal testimony. We can easily suppose 
that individual missionaries, during that long con* 
tinuance pf conflict and difficulty to which they have 
been ^xpos^d, have not always confined themselves 
within the bounds of prudence and moderation. We 
are ourselves aware of some such instances. But these 
circnmstances are as nothing, when compared to the 
general influence of these pious men, in promoting 
both the temporal and spiritual welfare of all classes 
of the community. The Baptist missionaries in Ja^ 
maica, for many years past, have heen the unflinchii^, 
untiring friends of the negro. No threats have daunt- 
ed them, no insults or persecutions have driven them 
from the fleld. They are now reaping their reward, 
in the devoted attachment of the people, and the in- 
creasingly prevalent acknowledgment of their integ- 
rity and usefulness. 

We left Spanishtown under a hot sun, the dust 
flying ; and after travelling eighteen miles to the 
northward, we arrived at Jericho, a Baptist settlement 
in the highlands, in the midst of clouds, mist, and 
violent rain. This sort of weather is common among 
the mountains in Jamaica, while the level plains on 
the coast are almost hnrning with heat. Our course 
lay through the fertile and well-wooded parish of St. 
Thomas in the Vale, partly along the banks of the 
Bog river, which present a variety of picturesque 
scenery. The perpendicular rocks of white limestone, 
close beside the stream, are in one spot very lofty ; 
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and the trees of vwions kinds are render^ mn^lat' 
by the immense creepers, which bug their traidcfe 
Some of these creepers bear a large white trmnptt 
blossom, and are very handsome. Near the road^^dkt 
stands Rodney workhonse, a place of confinement ani 
punishment, notorious in former days, as a sosiie of 
cruelty* Under freedom, it has lost at once its^ifai 
mates, and its terrors. We were kindly receit^ed %y 
the missionary Merrick and his aster, and MGommoi 
dated free of all expense, with bed and board-*^Bl 
mountain kid was cooked for our dinner. A meethafg 
for worship had been appointed for the evemng^ whiohi 
notwithstanding the stormy weather, was attended 
by many hundreds of the laboring peojile^ and was 
an occasion of much feeling and interest. « m 

Another meeting was appointed for the follofeiAg 
evening, at St. Anne's Bay, on tl^ northern coast, at 
a distance of thirty^five miles, and as our road lay over 
Mount Diavcdo, it was necessary to start very learly 
in the morning. But our horses, which had been 
turned out to grass, were lost in the fog, and we weik 
foiled in our attempt to commence our joumisy beforis 
the uraal breakfast hour. The ascent of Mount Dia« 
volo is laborious, continuing for many miles ; and, iti 
order to relieve our borsesi it was necessary to wnH4 
in the heat, most of the way. But for this exertioli 
we were amply repaid. The scenery was deKghtfiil**-<» 
the hills are covered with forest, and the distant plaiosi 
beautifully cultivated, were seen in a succession of 
views, between their projections. On the steep slopes 
immediately below the road, are a number of plots of 
ground, lately purchased by the negroes, who were 
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failwlf engaged -in coldYatkig thwi^ and in boildtng 
tbehr cottages. It k a land of ricb pantores i the fine 
Oftttl&Mevied half boned in the guinea grass ; and the 
wkeadawB on the brow of the moantain, in which they 
ipwe feeding, were richly adorned with fern^-Kke tufts 
of liMnboo. These grow to the height of forty or 
fifty;^feet, aod wave about in the wind, like gigantic 
•tftdofa feathers^ The road on the noithern side of 
tfae« mcHHitiliii, winds down by a gradual descent, into 
fibe Inxtfriant valley of Moneague, which is covered 
iridi gvinrea grass and other herbage, and is very simi* 
Itfr^ in afypearance^ to some of the picturesque, fertile 
valleys of Wales. 

>fi Bilt, amidst these beautiful scenes, we were under* 
going the uneasiness of being belated, with an appoint- 
ed tneeting ahead, which we could not reach. Eighteen 
miles further had we to travel from Moneagne, before 
vm^oald arrive at the place of our destination ; the 
wufi failing in torrents, and the road, in parts, 
steep and difficult. At length we reached St. 
ikotte's bay, and on our arrival at the chapel, found 
tho'people in the act of dispersing. They rallied with 
sarpri&ing rapidity ; and, tired as we were of travel* 
Hngy and they of waiting, we all derived refreshment, 
I>!lrastj from a short but solemn nieeting for worship ; 
dmli^ which the negroes, who had come from the 
eoikntry in large numbers, evhiced their usual serious- 
QeM and good behavior. We afterwards found an 
s^reeable resting-place, under the hospitable roof of 
the Baptist missionary, Thomas F. Abbott. His house 
is on the brow of a high hill, and commands an ani- 
mating view of the thriving little town, the bay, the 
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al^ippdog, £tnd tl)e laxariant ^^qr^lds fip^fa^i^g «pr 
the plftin, on either si4e. This so^^Ul pl^ce M increa^^ 
ing in prosperity under free4om ; mw houc^es ane in 
course of erection, and property, near the town, is 
more than doubled in valu^. The owner of a pieciqi of 
l^pd which) five year^ ago, might have been purcha8e4 
fpr J^lOO, now refuses to taUi5 £500 for it. The in- 
forin^tion which w^ here received, was h%hly sati^* 
f^^tory, Rent and w^ges are arranged, JriecfiectivelgF 
of each other, on sever^ large properties near the 
town. These are all doing well ; but on othevs, whei^ 
rent is made the instrument for caxnp^Ung labor, con* 
fusion and disputes have followed. One planter of 
St. Anne^s parish, has cleared £3,000 sterling by the 
last crop, and freely acknowledges that he cultivates 
his land more easily and cheaply than he did updar 
slavery. Another planter who had b^n bitterly <^m^ 
pi^ining of approaching ruin, had refused a large suftt 
of money for his esta,te^ w^ had finally leased it for 
£600 sterling, per annum. Pijiring the l^st thxef. 
years and a half, Thpnws F, Abbott's congregation—, 
composed almost e:^clus^ively of hhck laborers — hav^ 
ri^ised £2>600 sterling, for the Siiipport ^f the wi«siaipi»' 
an,4 other coUateral piiirposeq. WiUlam axid Mf^y< 
Waters, lately i^lavesr^l^B a blacki^mith — a4M& a p/i^fu; 
-T-have saved £1W sterling,, s^^^^w $th Moiith.^AH'^ 
gns*) 1838, and are subscribi<>g jflO per aniii«i». Uh 
the cause of missip^^s ! . • . 

Thii:d month (March) 12th, 1840. After caUii^. 
on the Wesl^yan M^ssioiwuries, an4 €^deavpi;i^g ,(^1^ 
hope with success) to, reconcile a difference whichil 
from a peculiar circuickstaince, had arisen between theim 
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affd tWi Baptiits; We set off oh otit jonrfaey to Bi-owris- 
tb#h-^ah edsy road, asi we were told — only eighteen 
iMIW* fftiin St. Atiiie^s Bay. The first half of the route 
lay by the sed side, ihrough a rich plain which we 
fbilild under ^rosperobs sugar cultivation. Neither 
{hfe well- cl Ad iind trfell-cleanbd fifelds df cane^ nor the 
iMfat bdildrngs bd the suceessive estates, indicated any 
ifiiifg flf thai ruifi which sonie persons had so busily 
f^6^ieted fbi Jaiiiaica-=-but jiist the contrary. On 
tHfe sifteS tff the i-bad, Wfere rifcat hedges bver-run with 
sefcitll Wfidi df cbnVblvoliii in ftill blbbm. After 
tfiSfelfiiig several Inilfes; i^e titthed away from the sea; 
(sts wfe ^ppcfsea, according to direction) and ascended 
fit idti^ steep bill to 6u^ left, covered with pimento 
tf€es, foFfeing what iai ca)16d a pimento walk. The 
betWIty 6f these trees is ^reat, something like tlife 
orange tree, but much loftier; the bafk bare, and 
Inking as if it had bfeen peeled of its outer coat, the 
leaf dark, glossy, arid df an aromatic smell. Tfie pro- 
iluce is the berry caHed all-spice^ which fitfds at pre- 
sent, a very low riiarkef , and the cultivation of it pays 
biadly. As ^e quietl;^ proceeded; on fo6t, up the steep 
asbeiit arid thrdugh these fragrant bowers, the scenery 
becfiCAte tery alHiring— Cardiff Hall, an old planting 
s^AedhMft, appiafrrng on a green penn (or park) below, 
a Ki^^e gfove of cocda-nuts hard by, and the sea, of 
bright bfrie, ra the distance. We were told that we 
should find Brownstown, where a meeting was ap- 
pdirited for the evening, at the top^ of this mountain ; 
but to* our dismay, when we reached the summit, we 
fourid otirselves at an estate called Antrim, 6n the 
w¥6rig road, arid eight miles from the place of our 
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destination ; the mountain road between the two 
places^ was considered to be impassable for carriages. 
The black people of the village crowded round us, 
proflFered their aid, and refreshed us. wjth draughts of 
cocoa-nut milk. Many of them were just setting off, 
though from so great a distance, for the meeting ; for 
indeed they are a zealous, church-going people. John 
Candler and myself, escorted by two of them, went 
forward on poneys which they kindly lent us i and the 
rest of the company moved slowly on behind, with 
the carriages, assisted by a band of these willing^ 
hearted people. Nothing could exceed their kindness 
and attention ; and by pulling back the wheels in de- 
scending, and pushing them forward in ascending 
some of those steep heights, they enabled our drivers 
at length to accomplish the journey, which otherwise 
they could not possibly have done. " Don't fret, 
massa, said one of these zealous helpers, to a friend 
in the company — " all will come right at last." " Will 
massa have a little wine ?'' said a black woman, in a 
cottage by the road-side, to the same friend, when be 
called to ask for a draught of water. The wine, sure 
enough, was at hand, and was found to be timely in 
a moment of great fatigue. Several empty bottlers, in 
one comer of the room, showed- that this cottager was 
accustomed so to evince her hospitality. Our friepd 
offered payment, which was politely refused — "thanks/' 
said the woman, " are better than money." 

We were in the midst of a Christian people ; and 
as my companion and I rode on through a country 
of wild and enchanting beauty, we overtook flocks of 
the peasantry, who had just finished their day's work, 
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wending their way to our meetinjij. It was a touching 
dight, coupled as it was with the recollection of the 
cruelties which many of them had once suffered ; now, 
without exception, they seemed respectable and happy. 
Brownstown is a free settlement and country town, 
rapidly improved, and improving, since freedom, — the 
land in it is already quadrupled in value. We were 
hospitably received by our worthy friends, John Clark 
the missionary, and his wife, and held an interesting 
and affecting meeting for worship, with about twelve 
hundred black people. After it was concluded, my 
companion delivered to them a written message sent 
from the venerable Thomes Clarkson, now in extreme 
old age, to the peasantry of Jamaica, expressing his 
Christian love and sympathy, and advising the con- 
tinuance of that patient and orderly conduct by which 
they have hitherto been so remarkably characterised. 
The message was received with respect, and called 
forth a warm response. The work of religion going 
on in this district, is remarkable — a multitude have 
been added to the church, since the date of full free- 
dom, and hundreds of others are awakened to anxiety 
respecting their souls. This delightful village is nested 
among luxuriant hills. Every thing in it seemed to 
be thriving, with the single exception of a dark-look- 
ing little building, now forsaken and useless. This 
was the dungeon and public flogging place, during 
slavery and the apprenticeship. Our friends assured 
us, that these scenes of cruelty generally took place 
once in the week ; and vain were their attempts to 
escape from the horrid sound of the cries of the suf- 
ferers. Now, under the banner of freedom, the desert 
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of thprns an4 briars, may t^ruly be said tq be blq^sq% 
ing like the " rqs^ of Sl^^op." \^e h^9^4 ^^^^f^\ 
accoupts of the \f orkixig of the pi^pple ojpi tlje eslj^l^a/ 
in this neighbourhood, ei^cept only wh,CTp^ tbcij Ixf^x^ 
been oppre^s^d by the misapplication pf tl^Q ffo^/ 
system. 

On leaving the p^ac^, the ne^ft qi^orning^. we caJkd 
puj^ the Wpj^eyj^n minister^ ?pd m^t at his dpw l^, liWg<? 
weddijtig qpinpany, all^ of tl^jsm, \ bjeli^eye, lf,bpxing 
pepplei but han^^spmejl^ attlxQ^y i^nd oi^ ^oj^^f^l^aqlif. 
It was a i^cene which C9u^,<^ not be m.afph^^ ampng the 
pea^aiitry of ^j;eat Bofita^n. 

We then 4rove through the ^ertilje.^v^gv-rp^fl^in^ of 
the parish of Trel^awney t^o, Fi^oi^th^ a, coijsiderf Ifle 
to;w^ on the §ea coast^ and tte seat pjf t^e ^sefiJj la- 
bprs of William ^nib)^ the Baptist ];ninister ; so, well 
known as thd staunch apd effective frifjnd of 1;^ negro 
pppulatijon. He was noijj absent on ^ legation, to the; 
Anti-slavery Society, and, t^ Bap|;istsjn J^ijglapc^ in 
company witl^ ope of hi? bkck brethr<?n ; ai\d thfj at- 
tac^hmepl of the, p,eQpl^ 1;o, their. a|ipi|i^t^, ^ ^^1^ ^ 
t^^ir owjgi prpsp^ron^ conditio^), had be?q, amply 
eVjiiiced l?y tl^eif raising, a vplpntary snbsqripjtion, 9^ 
£1^,0PQ cijrrencjy (if^?u; t^ree thoftsa^d. do|lara) to, de-. 
fray the, expenses of th^ iqi^sion. On ouy, way wft 
p^sed through another p^jO^p^rqus village caJledStewr 
artstawn, which contains a^t^ge sj^re, a well att^ei^d 
c^urch^ IN^ethodist and Bitptjus^t chapels^ sf^pfllft ^f; 
course, and a large nqp^fir. ojf freehold s^tt;lqi;aepts. 
occupied by th^ Aqgrp?s, At Barnsti^[)l^ a ^ug^r ea- 
tate. on the road, where we stopped to rei^esh oifr«ely<58. 
and, our horses, the oversj^er infpi;EK](ed us thftt he h^ 
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am^'taiiidfed people well at work, on wages from one 
shilling sterKng to half a dollar pet day— *^ no coni- 
pkdntfl^ aiU cdmrortable/* 

Ifi otir friend William Knibb's ab96nce, We were 
ktedty reoeifed at his house, and met a warm wdcottoe 
from ^' Brother Ward/' his able representative. After- 
wuds we met seven or eight hundred of the people in 
the ehapel^, who seemed to lend a willing ear to the 
plain adviee whieh we ventured to ofei^ them on seve- 
ral practical points-^tbe ctdtiyation of the soil, the 
education of their children, the daily nse 6f the H^ly 
Scriptures, the duties of mothers, &c. The next morii*- 
ing* We visited the jail and house of correction for the 
parii^Ir of Trelawney, and found only two prisoners m 
the fortner, and one in the latter — a white sailor. 
Dut^g slavery and the apprenticeship, there w^[^ 
sdm^fimed^ from eighty to one hundred miserable iU'- 
mfates, ini this House of correction. We also mad^ 
agi>e€^ble calls on the Scottish and Wesleyan minis- 
tersl; and ott the clergyman of the parish church> who 
httB a day sctool under his care, of three hundred chil- 
drMf. Thus und^r different administrations, the g<M^ 
we^ of christian education, is making rapid progresfir. 
JVfticli that we saw and' heard during our journey, in 
the parishes of dt. Anne's' aiid Trelawney; was of an 
encouraging nature. The sugar' cultivation was evi* 
dentif going on» substaintianf well; temporbi^ diffi>- 
cillties had been somiounted, and so far as we could 
leaM^ noitiihg but a fefwiingering attempts to compel 
labto ^dt'in'othwr words to retaiti slavery under' a new 
fofM) ttltttrnpted^ the prosperity of these fertile dis- 
trtettt A belter un^rsftanding had"* begun to pi^vaSt 
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among the parties ; and these pwiahes were affpfdiR^ 
abundant evidence that whereyor liberty i^.left <|/^^ 
thrift goes aloi^ with it, to the comfort <and he©^,0< 
all ctasaes of the people. We observed one large iQ^rh 
chantman waiting for sugar, at St. AiineA Ray^ thi5?R 
at Fahnonth, and about twelve at Montego Bay. 

A pleasant drive of twenty-*two miles^ by the bq% 
coast, brought us on Seventh day (Saturday) even- 
ing, to the last mentioned place. It is a town of 
about 12,000 inhabitants, situated at the foot of wood- 
ed hills, and at the inland extremity of a very beauti- 
ful bay — quite a good-looking place, and like other 
towns in Jamaica, rapidly improving. We met with 
the kindest reception from the wife of our friend, 
Thomas Burchell, the Baptist missionary. He was 
himself absent at a country station, but his people 
flocked about us, and seemed overjoyed at our arrival. 
Although the notice of our coming had been short, 
and no service had previously been expected, nearly 
3,000 of them assembled at the chapel the next morn- 
ing, with scarcely any mixture of white persons, and 
displayed a seriousness and propriety of demeanor, 
which reflected much credit both on themselves, and 
on their absent pastor. In the afternoon, I was ac- 
companied by Walter Finlayson and Levi Lewin, two 
of the magistrates, on visits to the house of correction 
and jail, for the county of Cornwall — that is, for about 
one third of the island. The jail was nearly empty. 
In the house of correction, I found about fifty ofiend- 
ers, in a very insecure prison, without classification, and 
I fear greatly neglected as to religious care or culture. 
Wretched lunatics were mingled with the other in- 
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imtti^ df this^ «ad abode. The prisoners^ in each place, 
ItMened ' with attention to a short address, delivered to 
^heM dn the odoasion, and I tmst they will claim the 
lAet^sMA christian care of pions individuals living in 
^ir oivn nd^iM>urhood. After an overflowing as- 
seniblfibr worship in the evening, at the Methodist 
meeting house, the day ended in peace. 

1 am, &c. &C. 
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Providence, R. L Sixth month (June J 24th, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

After the interruption of nearly tvm weeks, 
occasioned by the attendance of one of onr Yearly 
Meetings and other circumstances, I resume the thread 
of my story — requesting thy farther kind attention to 
the diary of our tour in Jamaica. 

On the lOth of the Third month (March) we left 
Montego Bay, early in the morning, and drove eight 
miles to Mount Carey, an inland Baptist station, and 
the country residence of our friend, Thomas Burcbell, 
who met us there, from a third of his stations, at break- 
fast. Our road lay first, along a fertile valley, and 
next, up the brow of a mountain, from which we ob- 
tained delightful prospects of the sea with sieveral low 
green islands, the town and harbor of Montego Bay, 
the shipping and the distant hills — the whole scene 
bespeaking, at once, the bounty of nature, and the 
essential prosperity of the land. The parish of ^^ St. 
James*' was the principal seat of the ^^ rebelKon," (as 
it was falsely called,) shortly before emancipation. 
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Xhe loqg cofitiqued afst« of pfQyocation and opprea* 
sion^ to which the negroes hltd b^n e^poaed^ droTe 
thpm 9.^ last infq a atate of irr|tatioa> Bat without 
ia3tauce»i I presuqphe, qf qrinie and violence ; but there 
c^ b^ q^ 4(Qtnbt 1^%t t^iei %n]Q was at onoe fanned, 
ai^4 ^^g^i'&^i^.by a v^^eQt p^rty on the other side^ 
v^iil^ % yiey^^ to ^^iged^ fbf^ m^r^ of approaching free^ 
4oin. N^ye^t^l^s, fjc^dom hw come ; and in thils 
once agitated, paris^h^ virnleocei aod confusion, haiw 
giv^n place to (j^uietness^ order^ a^d gradually progre»T 
sive improvement. 

We continued for two ds^a, at Moui^t Carey, en*- 
joying both ease a9d abundance^ ^ndep tiie peaceful 
rpc^ pf OW& hoapitijblie' friend* Thomas Bnrcbell is a 
gei|tleman, and a, diriatian> a man of modesty, inte- 
gii^Jli. apid ifiifH^^x V^i hh history affbrda a remarkable 
e:3^j9fnpla^ t^§ \ip^k pf that diviw declaration, ^^ Him 
that li^onoi^etlii n^e, \ will kaufon'* He ims once ii^ 
8.i|lt|^ persecuted, and iflipciaoned. Now, he ia gveatly. 
at.^ ea^ e^jf^yii)^ a delighliiil eomitry nesidence, 
a^ejf,(^¥|ii|g<»iir^ m^yt iikxqmm^ of the peasantry, 
at 1^ various ^tatiiPPSi w infliiei>ce incomparaJkLy 
grQS|t#r.tl)^ tJMA pf 99y other individual iu the vJh 
cifl^v Qnn^g^ a9^ iiD^itn^te antociatian mdi htm and 
hiai ^B^ijiy fpr t^iQHpirt^eeidiiySi we oould not pevoeiira 
t]]^.ctta^e^ te^dfinQy iif his^ mind, to ajiy palitieal 
B}fftfi^ qf hifi welj^-eaim^ aswndanpy; and? from o«r 
oif^ observ^a^iop, iifeiai^e able to^dtcdaiie thatt while he 
hxthp. ^rW; friend of tibe laboieivhe ia anxioua topro^ 
mpifiy by.ever^y mc^ns in. hi& power, the fioi^ interest of ' 
the pls^pjter.. The congregaljon of country people M 
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Mount C^rey is large, and the day school well attended 
and admirably condncted. 

The appearance, dress/and deportment of the peo- 
ple, assembled at our large meetings at Montego Bay 
and Mount Carey, afforded us ocular demonstration 
that we were in the midst of a thriving peasao^ry ; 
n<Hr can there be the least question that this condition 
of thrift, on their part, is mainly the consequence of 
their working for wages, on the estates of their old 
masters. The remaining exceptions, in this fertilte 
district, to a comfortable understanding between the 
employer and the laborer, are to be traced, as we had 
every reason to believe, to a want of good manage- 
ment on the part of attorneys and overseers. But a 
gradual improvement, even in these instances, wai^ 
taking place ; and indeed the mismanagement to which 
we allude belonged, in some cases, chiefly to the period 
of apprenticeship, which left behind it roots of bitter' 
ness by no means easy to eradicate. This appears to 
have been the case with some noble properties, near 
Mount Carey, belonging to an English Baron— of 
course an absentee. We visited the principal of them, 
on which, during the apprenticeship, much cruelty had 
been practised ; and even just before our visit, certain 
provision grounds^ improperly occupied (as we were 
told) by some of the negroes, had been, far more ifn^ 
praperfyy despoiled, by the turning in of oxen upon 

them. We were pleased to find that Lord had 

transmitted to his agents some admirable written di- 
rections—especially with regard to the equitable set- 
tlement of the questions of rent and wages— which, if 
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fyidf apted on^ will, as we bdiievci easare the fiitiii^ 
prosperity of his estates* About one hundred and 
jQfty of his people atttended onr meeting for worship 
at l^Ionnt Carey ; and after it was over^ we entered into 
^ friendly parley with them^ with a view of impressing 
upon them their christian dufy, as hired cultivators of 
the SQil. They appeared to ns a well-ccmditioned com^ 
pa^y of peasants ; and they gave us a respectful hear- 
ing — fully acknowledging the fair and benevolent dis- 
position of the absent proprietor of the estates. We 
parted from them with the bright hope that what- 
foever remains of misunderstanding between theiti 
aod their employerSj will ere long be removed^ and 
that a tract of landi remarkable for natural beauty and 
fertility, will soon be equally distinguished by the pro- 
fit which it yields to its owner, and by the peace and 
comfort of all who dwell on it. . 

Just such a scene of mutual satisfaction, is ^^ Chil- 
dermas'' estate, in the same neighbourhood, under the 
Qare of — Mattibews, a kind and intelligent overseen 
Our friend employs one hundred and twenty laborers, 
who are working admirably ; he has obtained sixty* 
two hogsheads of sugar from the last crop, and is lay- 
ing the foundation of a largely increased produce. 
Qe has built his people comfortable cottages, charges 
tlfnenk low rents, and pays them good wages. There 
can be no question that the proprietor's outlay will 
soon be abundantly repaid. It may however be re- 
marked, that in this case there was evidently the ad* 
vantage of a ready capital. It is worthy of more than 
a passing notice, that the constant tendency of slavery 
was to diminish capital ; and now that it is exchanged 
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for fteedotn^ th^ WMt of labor on kUtoy pibpStti^j 1h 
obviously to be trUiM foerely td th^ want 61^ M^fk^f 
to pay for it. This 6n\ Will be ¥ ^ifi^d hy tU6 gm^ 
dtial iflflneiiGe of (teedodi } A§ has alfi^dy bfeell Id 
remarkably th6 tascf iti Antigtia. A tbii'd tstht^i liea^ 
Mount C^f^) i;alled "" AhdbdVy/* ir&d gW^ tlpi M a 
bad coneern, at %h4 first dat^ cif jn<e«fddiU^ bM iii tftfir 
r^sntny, and by virine of fi^ lalief, b^ al^Mdy M&^ 
recovered itself. 

Third month (Maitfh) tSth. Ektlf iH: the rfiOHittf 
we kft Monnt Cafey^ afid, id dbnipaSy i^ith oiir 1Ben€ 
Bnr^^hell, drove, throtigh a cultivated corihtry, td 
fietheltowii^ anotbef station, Wh#^ the Baptisfi^ ha^ 
a large congregation, fcfUi hundj^ed and fifty meinBei¥ 
of theii? churdb^ and a school* for one hundred dfid 
jfifty chfldrefn. The neigbbourii^g village, tonsi^fin^ 
of little freehold settlements, occupied and weft*ulti- 
vHted by th€ negroes, had proved to itiany df them a 
place of refiige from opprei^ion, and now presented a: 
scene of qoiet prosperity. It waer h^ie that w^ first 
observed the cnltivation of ginger. The plant has 
long gra»s-lifce leaves, and the root which forms the 
aftiele of commerce, is prepared foi^ sale, by the simpte 
process of eieal^ing and drying in the sun. It ce^ 
tajnly affords the ne^o cultivator a short and easy 
method of reatizing money. We A^w took oiit Uavk 
of ThoD^s Bnr^helt ; and, provided tvith oii^ of Imi 
obliging people, as a giiiide, pursued our journey o^^r 
rough narrow roads, until we arrived at Kepp, a ro^ 
manticpenn or park, in the parish of ^^St. Elizabeth" — 
the estate of George Marciey, one of the most resptet- 
able resident proprietors of th6 islan=d. He is a piou^ 
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member ofik^ cbor^b of En^aad^ and altfaoBgh de* 
dfiaiAg in yeats, devotes hi» tiiiM^ and talents to the 
giatuitou^ educatioQ of nearly a hundred negro chil-^ 
dren. Though we were total strangers^^five in niini« 
her* with sis horses, aad three driTers^^be reoeiyed 
ns. wkh eoiniial good*wiU, gave ns an exoellent dinner, 
flvmmoQsd the people in the neighbourhood^ to a 
religious meeting in the evening, lodged us most com^ 
fortaUy, and dismissed us the next moraing after 
breakfast, with as hearty a blessing as any one could 
bestoWi. He seemed, however^ a good deal discom- 
forted by the difficulty which was experienced^ in that 
neighborhood, in procuring labor; and ahhongh ha 
acknowledged that a gradual improvmnent was taking 
place, complained rather bitterly of the state of tbhiga 
around him. On subsequent enquiry, we had reason 
to believe that the difficulty in those parts, as in other 
places, was very much connected with extravagMt 
cjuM^fia of rent^ lliat our iriend himself was sovne* 
whtf too prome to diecoaragement, appeared from & 
carcnmstance of which be informed os,^— that a &w 
yeara siuoe, he had aoM a cestain sugar estate, called 
G— *-, foi; the trifling sum of £1500. '' And what 
dost thou suppose to be the value of that piropefty 
n^Mi^irtendMarcey ?'' said one c^ our company. ^^T^ 
th^fiAsamipfHmd^' was his immediate reply-*-an assert 
tioa which afforded us a fresh and palpable evidence, 
that notwithstanding occasional and temporary diffi«- 
cdUacs, Jamaksa is. on the road to solid prospervSy. 
Another item of information with which thje> gentle- 
maa favoned us, was. equally satislactory. Few pev^ 
SOBS are so well aeqmain4)ed, as he' isy with the people 
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in die neigU[)orliood^ aiid we were therefore glad-'to* 
hearibim aay, that their numbers^ under iveedoai^ «» . 
increasing^ in a geometrical ration Compare tfait 
statement, with the well-known fact, that, nodev 
Slavery, the population of Jamaica was coaatantly .de- 
creasing. The old system was a killing one-^tbeBe^-* 
system, when fairly carried ont, is in its retf. nsetnm^ 

Third month (March) 19th. We parted froln onr . 
friend Marcey with feelings of grsrtelul respect, ajfiker 
idiich, a long and somewhat tedious stage, brought 
us to Lacovia, a v^y small village, containing a cburcb 
and two taverns. It had once been the '^capital'' e£ 
St. Elizabeth, but the court house having been lately:^' 
opened at Black-river, on the coast, Lacovia seemed 
much deserted. We were however, glad to -make tha; 
acquaintance of the valuable curate of the district^ 
who gave us a generally favorable account of the state . 
of the population ; and although our accommodations - 
at the tavern were miserable enough, we concluded to ^ 
continue there over the night, in order to hold a meet-* 
ing with the people, in the eveaiing. They assembled 
on the occasion, in large numbers, in the presence of 
their minister, and behaved with the utmost attention 
and decorom. In the course of our drtye this dayy 
we observed, as we often did at other times, a kiige:- 
number of negroes industriously at work on the roads ; 
they were each of ihem earning four bits, or thirty^ *^ 
three cents per day^ — the usual day's wages in Jamaica. 
The circumstance may appear scarcely worthy of 
notice ; it is nevertheless important ; for in the first . 
place it shows that labor is to be easily obtained, even 
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iflr^tk Elkafaetib,: at a rery miideTate ^q[)eaa6; and 
aeaondiy^tlifi nnmerous exerlions whUh arc sow mak^ 
ii^tn lanvBEiea^ for the improTemeiit of the highways^ 
aiecHi0ace sign of a risings rather than a klling state. 
-Whi& felloiPingHdfty was one which will long be im- 
pfesBedio&oar nQCollection^ We were aware that in 
attenaqstiog to eroas the island in this direction, it was 
necessary for ns to surmount some one tremendous 
hiiir Twd'op three rout^s^were proposed to bs, but 
bf^di aoooiBSASy it was quite problenM9ti<»l whether, 
wiibfonr^wberi eaorriages and jaded horses, it would 
bd poatiUe for ub taorercome the difficulty. Ab the 
alternatLvis was the loss of many, days in measuring 
bs^idur) long: joarney^.we were somewhat anxious 
r^Hsctiagithe rasuflt; but we. were soon wlieved by 
thefkindaesa . of our friend Ricketts, the stipendsary 
mlf^iirate^ who caUed at our tavern^ requei^ed us to 
visit the estate which he now manages fior a relative 
iniEoglandyaiid promised that our carriagefl should 
bcrdlBgged'fliip the, inevitable mountain road^ fay fioiee 
oimgkt pak^ of oxen^ Early in the morning, one. of 
hli.lafaierieni acrif ed on horseback to guide us six uiles^ 
totiBntons* We ibund the place sBuling with' pros^ 
pcNtyij 'the cropS; excellent, the works in good order, 
au^thepeopie diligently and che^fnUy lahtmng for 
raxidBiiale wages. The history of thk estate throws 
gr^at light on the practical operation of freedom. 
DoBBing the kst yeas of apprenticeship, its produce 
wasr 100 hogsheads of sugar, and 25 puncheons of 
rum — expense of management, £2000 — profit, small 
in proportion — I believe a cipher. At the date of 
full freedom, the works ceased, and nothing was done 
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upon the property, for many weeks ; the people were 
called rogues and vagabondn. It was then undertaken 
by onr friend Ricketts, who, in his first year, notwith- 
standing this deplorable condition of things, realized 
70, or (taking the same measure as before) 82 hogs- 
heads of sugar, and 29 puncheons of rum — planted 18 
acres fresh — expended only £1,090 (about half the 
amount of the former year) — and obtained a dear 
profit for his employer of £1,200. He now expects to 
increase his produce of sugar by twenty hogsheada 
annually. Who shall say that freedom, when fairly 
tried, fails to work well in Jamaica ? 

After breakfast our friend mounted two of us on 
horseback, and the whole company proceeded several 
miles, through a rich valley, to the foot of the moan- 
tain. We made two calls by the way — one at a beaa- 
tiful penn, in excellent order, belonging to W. F. who^ 
with other members of his family, owns 10,000 acres 
of this fine land. He gave us a good account of the 
1000 negroes on his estate. Sometime ago conflicta 
had arisen with them on the subject of rent ; but now 
matters were arranged on a right footing, and the 
peasantry were working well for moderate but regular 
wages. Our next visit was to a Moravian settlement, 
which was diffusing a useful influence all around. 
We found there a German pastor, and a pretty good 
school ; two elderly negro sisters seemed to take great 
pleasure in presenting us with some fine shaddocks. 
They steadily refused all payment — declaring that 
" thanks were better." 

Steep and rocky as was our mountain road, and of 
several miles in length, and impossible as it would 
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have been for our jaded horses to have sormounted it 
with the carriages, the oxen performed the task for ns 
with great facility ; and four pair were foand sufficient 
for the purpose. For ourselves, we toiled up on foot, 
and were well repaid for the exertion, partly by the 
delightful scenery, and partly by the company of seve- 
ral intelligent persons who happened to overtake us. 
One of them was a young physician in large practice, 
and well acquainted with the neighborhood — we were 
now entering the parish of Manchester. Perfectly 
did he confirm our previous conclusions — namely, 
that wherever freedom is thwarted by attempts to 
compel labcH*, there are to be found decay and deser- 
tion; and that, on the contrary, wherever the new 
system has its fnll scope, there all is prosperity. Evi- 
^nces of this lact, more and more abounded as we 
proceeded on our journey. Among the persons who 
overtook us on the road, were two coffee planters-—' 
resident proprietors. One of them had been acting 
on the compulsory system, through the medium of 
rent ; he was full of complaints ; and talked of re^ 
nouncing the raising of coffee altogether. The other 
intreated ns to come and visit his estate, which we 
were assured, was a most picturesque spot, amidst 
those verdant mountains. We were obliged to resist 
the temptation, but were pleased to learn, that his 
property was managed on sounder principles, and was 
in a prosperous condition. I must do the former 
individual the justice to say, that he listened in the 
most friendly manner, to the practical advices, as to 
the management of his peasantry, which we ventured 
freely to impart to him. 

L2 
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When at length we had arrived at the summit of 
the mountain, we complied with the polite reqnest of 
two ladies who had overtaken us on horseback, aiiit 
called at the house of one of the principal coflfee-j 
planters of the vicinity. He gave us the usual kind 
reception ; but it was evident, at first sight, that hb 
had been disappointed and mortified. After a short, 
conversation, on indifferent topics, we took our leahre. 
He followed us to his gate and began, at last, to pour 
out his troubles. He had been, in days past^ a warm 
friend to the abolition of slavery, but now many of hi» 
negroes refused to work for him. " Do tell me," said 
1, " whi/ they will not work for thee ; hast thou been 
making any attempts, since freedom, to compel their 
labor ?" I have used ^^ a little gentle compulsion," was 
his reply. The cause of the difficulty was now evident, 
to my own apprehension ; and I afterwards found, 
that the questions of rent and labor, had been inter- 
mingled on his property, and that the former had 
been exacted, on an arbitrary scale, in order to compei 
the latter. The peasantry of Jamaica are much toa 
cognizant of their own rights and interests, long ta 
rabmit to this new form of slavery. Fondly attached 
as they are to their humble homes, they avail them*, 
selves of every opportunity of obtaining a better lot^ 
and gradually desert the estates on which th«y are 
unfairly treated. 

Weary as we already were with our journey, w© 
had many miles yet to travel, over a rugged and diffi^. 
cult road, before we could reach a well known penn^ 
where we intended, though strangers, to ask for ar 
lodging. We were now on a high elevation above the 
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kvel of the sea; and the face of the coontry was 
covered diiefly with woods and pasture land* We 
looked in vain for some of those flocks of green par^ 
rota, which frequent this district, and supply the in- 
habitants, as we were told, with excellent pies ; but 
the luxuriance of vegetable nature was the constant 
subject of our admiration. 

The highlands- of Jamaica are adorned with as great 
a variety of beautiful ferns, as can probably be found 
in any part of the world ; also with many kinds of 
palm and aloe^ Hie thatch palm, a plant of low 
stature, with handsome fan*like leaves, is frequent in 
the woods, and is used by the negroes, as a cover for 
the roofa of their cottages. Amongst the aloes (as I 
presume) we observed a magnificent plant, with a large 
spake of purple flowers and a pink calix, which is there 
called the wild pine-apple. The vast creepers which 
embrace, and sometimes even destroy the trees, are 
most abundant. One species is remarkable for its 
^icy stem, which, in the midst of surrounding drought 
and heat, is said to afford the traveller or the laborer^ 
many a refreshing draught of wholesome water. Our 
kind friend, the young physician — a new but valuable 
acquaintance — led the way ; and just as the evening 
was closing upon us, conducted us in safety to the 
wild and romantic spot, where we intended to lodge. 
He afterwards presented me with a perfect specimen 
of a fossil conk-shdl (I believe, of the][common species, 
still found on the coast) which he had dug out of 
limestone, at an elevation of two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. 
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We were now come to the residence of an en* 
lightened planter and attorney, who has the care of 
twenty coflFee^estates, and whom — not having the 
liberty to name him — I shall call A. B. He was not 
at home ; but his servants supplied us with a comfort- 
able meal^ and good lodging; and greatly were we 
pleased and satisfied, in having found a resting plaoe, 
in the midst of delightful scenery, and a happy popu- 
lation. 

A. B. joined us the next morning ; and we also re- 
ceived visits from two individuals, the benefit of whose 
acquaintance, we had particularly desired — Dr. Davy, 
the Gustos of Manchester, and Dr. Stewart, a clergy- 
man of enlightened views and extensive influence — ^I 
believe the stipendiary curate of the parish. Nothing 
can be more reasonable and effective, than the system 
adopted by A. B. as well as by Dr. Davy, in the ma- 
nagement of the estates under their care. Both these 
gentlemen are said to have been, in former times^ mudh 
opposed to emancipation ; but they have been wise 
enough to sail with the stream, and to give freedom 
a fair, confiding trial. They entirely separate the 
questions of rent and labor-^chargrng rent according 
to the money- value of the tenements, and payable 
quarteriy ; and on the other hand, giving fair but mo- 
derate wages, which they constantly pay weekly, and 
in cash. They adopt the system of job or piece work, 
by which the stimulus of wages is vastly increased. 
They build comfortable cottages for their laborers, 
and let or sell to them plots of ground, so as to ren- 
der them absolutely independent. Thus they secure 
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an ample home population ; and for this population, 
education and religious instruction are provided on a 
lai^e scale. 

The consequence is that the people are well at work 
cm the properties under their respective care ; the em^ 
ployers are satisfied, the laborers contented and or- 
derly, the whole district in a state of comfort and 
prosperity. " 1 came to this district/* says Dr. Stew- 
art, in a letter which I have since received from him, 
'^ in April 1834. There was one place of public wor- 
ship, not one third filled. It contained 1250 square 
feet then. It has since been twice enlarged, and now 
contains 2427 square feet, and is not half large enough 
for the congregation. I have also in the same district, 
another place of worship, capable of holding 600 peo- 
fAtf which is regularly attended every Sunday, and is 
always fiill. The average attendance has increased 
from 900 to 1600, at least. The communicants have 
increased from 27 to 289. In 1835, the Bishop con- 
firmed, in my chapel, 47. In 1840, he confirmed in 
the same place, 635. During the same period, two 
very large Moravian chapels have been erected in the 
same district. In the last six years of slavery, the 
number of mivrriages at this church, was 421 ; in five 
years and a half of partial or entire freedom, 2014. 
When I came here, I found two adult negroes who 
could read a little, but there was no school in the 
parish ; now more than a 100 adults can read, and 
almost all the rising generation ; and schools are 
rapidly increasing.'' 

This delightful report of the rapid progress, under 
the banner of freedom, of education, morals, and reli- 
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gion, perfectly comsponds with Dn. DayyV actsoiiiit 
of the decrease of crime, "Theparigh over whittb I 
preside," said he, "contains 22,000 souls« There is 
no crime in it now. The jail has only three inmates*- 
one old convict, and two persons for an assauk^^ ■ 

Now I am sure, my dear friend, thon wilt agree 
with me in the sentiment, that even if emancipation 
had for ever brought to a close the cultivation of cotfee, 
in the parish of Manchester, such a circumstanee;, 
however undesirable, would have been as nothing in 
the scale, when weighed against these rith blessings, 
soicia], moral, and religious. Had all the planters ta 
the district been deprived of their profits, it would 
atill have been a small point in the comparisoti. Bot 
happily, the prosperity of the proprietors, is linked by 
an indissoluble tie, to that course of justice, mercy, 
and wisdom, which insures the well being of the po- 
pulation at large. The experience of A. B^ and of bis 
friend Dr. Davy, affords the clearest evidence, that a 
fair arrangement with the laborers, on the ground 
of full and unrestricted freedom, answers for the 
pocket. 

In the first place, they have discovered, that a good 
rental may be obtained from the laboring population, 
under the character of an independent tenantry, to the 
great advantage of the proprietor. A. B. showed uie 
a rent-roll of £1270 per annum, (whether currency or 
sterling, I know not) which sum he was levying, on a 
few of the estates under his care, without the smallest 
difficulty to himself, or uneasiness on the part of tlie 
people. And secondly^ they have ascertained the fact, 
that a freeman, under the stimulus of wages (paid on 
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ji^jbrwork espeeiaily) will do a great deal* more work, 
th^n a slave under die impulae of tbe whip ; and 
tbafefoire that work on a small scale — as in some par- 
ticolar job — or work on a large scale, as in the whole 
conducting of an estate — may be obtained at a much 
cheaper rate now, than it wasundep the. old system. 
Th^ argument, when fully stated, stands thus : the 
population being in both cases :the same, a larger pro- 
poirtian of it becomes operative in freedom than in 
slavery ; and of the operative part, eUch individual 
does more work, in freedom than in slavery — and thus 
more labor is thrown upon the market — and of course 
lalior becomes cheaper — in freedom than in slavery. 
But this truth, with A. B. and his friends, is matter 
not of argument merely, but of account. The expense 
of working one of A. B's. estates in 1837, during the 
a{4)renticeship, was <£2,400 currency ; in 1839, since 
freedom, it was only £1,200 currency — exactly one 
half. In this case the produce was somewhat dimin- 
ished, but the profit was increased. 

This is a point worthy of peculiar attention. The 
prosperity of the planters in Jamaica, must not be 
measured by the mere amount of the produce of sugar 
or coffee, as compared with the time of slavery* Even 
where produce is diminished, profit will be increased^^*- 
if freedom be fairly tried— by the saving of expense* 
*^ I had rather make sixty tierces of coffee," said A,B. 
" under freedom, than one hundred and twenty under 
slavery — such is the saving of expense, that I make a 
better profit by it-^-'^nevertheless, I mean to make one 
fmndred and twenty y as before^ 
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^^Do you see that excellent new stoi^ wall round 
the field below ns ?" said the young physician to me, 
as we stood at A. B's front door> surveying the delight- 
ful scenery — " That wall could scarcely have been 
built at all, under slavery, or the apprenticeship ; the 
necessary labor could not then have been hired at less 
than £5 currency, or 15 dollars per chain. Und^ 
ireedom, it cost only from 3 dollars and a half to 4 
dollars per chain — ^not one-third of the amount. Still 
more remarkafble is the fact, that the whole of it was 
built under the stimulus of job-work, by an invalid 
negro, who during slavery, had been given up to total 
inaction." This was the substance of our conversa- 
tion — ^the information was afterwards fully confirmed 
by the proprietor. Such was the fresh blood infused 
into the veins of this decrepid person, by the g^iial 
hand of freedom, that he had been redeemed from ab- 
8<dute uselessness — had executed a noble work — had 
greatly improved his master s property — and finally, 
had realized for himself, a handsome sum of money. 
This single fact is admirably and undeniably illustra- 
tive of the principles of the case ; and for that purpose, 
is as good as a thousand. 

A few more particulars, however, which bear on the 
same point, may be interesting and satisfactory. They 
are contained in the letter already cited, from my friend 
Dr. Stewart, dated ^^ Mandeville, Jamaica, Match 28, 
1840." ** With regard to the comparative expense of 
free and slave labor," says he, ^* I give you the result 
of my experience in this parish. fVherever rent and 
labor have not been mingled together^ prices have been 
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redaced, in the picking and caring of coffee, from one- 
third, to one half; from £10 per tierce, to from £5 to 
£6 10^. Grass land is cleaned at one-third of the 
former expense. A penn in this neighborhood, when 
cleaned in slavery, cost, simply for the contingencies 
of the negroes, £80. The first cleaning, by free labor — 
far better done — cost less than £24. Stone walls, the 
only fence used in this rocky district, cost £5 6s. 8d. 
per chain, the lowest £4, under slavery. The nsual 
price now is £1 , the highest £16^. 8d. per chain. To 
prepare and {^ant an acre of woodland in coffee, cost, 
twenty years ago, £20 ; np to the end of slavery, it 
never fell below £16. In apprenticeship it cost from 
£10 13«. 4d. to £12. Now it never exceeds £5 6s. 8d. 
I myself have done it this year for £5 ; that is the 
general price all through the district. In 1833, I 
hired servants at from £16 to £25 per annum. In 
1838, 1839, and since, I have been able to obtain the 
same description of servants, vastly improved in all 
their qualifications, for from £8 to £10 per annum/* 
These are pound, shilling, and pence calculations; 
but they develop mighty principles — ^they detect the 
springs of human action — they prove the vast superi- 
ority of moral inducement, to physical force, in the 
production of the useful efforts of mankind. It is the 
perfect settlement of the old controversy between 
wages and the whip. 

"I know the case of a property,*' observes Dr. 
Stewart again, '^ on which there were one hundred and 
twenty-five slaves — the expense amounting (at £5 per 
annum, for the maintenance of each slave) to £625. 
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The labor accomilt for the first year of ^eedoih^ de-» 
dncting rmts, was only about £220^ leaving a balance 
in favor of freedom, of £400. More improvement 
had been made on the property, than for many years 
past, with a prospect of an increasing eictent of cul-' 
tivation. On a second property, the slave and appren^ 
ticeship expenses averaged £2,400; the labor accobnt/ 
for the first year of freedom, was less than £850. 
On a third estate, the year s expense, under slavery, 
was £1,480; "under apprenticeship, £1,050; under 
freedom £637. On a fourth, the reduction is from 
£1,100 to £770r 

Allowing a little time for the calming of apprehend 
sions, and the development of truth, such results must 
infallibly find their way into the value of landed pro- 
perty. That they have already done so, in Jamaica, 
to a considerable extent, is undeniable. A person id 
the parish of Manchester, who never held slaves, avail^- 
ing himself of the general alarm, bought a property, 
at the date of full freedom, for £1,000 currency. The* 
free laborers work the better for him, because he never 
was a slave-holder. He cleared the whole purchase 
money, besides his expenses, the first year. He would, 
of course, make a miserable bargain, were he now to 
sell the property for five times the amount, i. e. for 
£5,000. 

There can be no better testimony in Jalmaica, onl 
this subject, than that of A. B. He assured tiie that 
landed property in that island now, withdut the slaves^ 
is worth its full former value, including the slaves, 
during the times of depression, which preceded the 
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act of emattcipatian. It has found its bottom, has 
risea, and is still gradnally rising. ^' I believe in my 
ooiiiscience/' says Dr. Stewart, " that property in Ja-* 
inaica, without the slaves, is as valuable as it formerly 
waa with them. I believe its value would be doubled^ 
by sincerely turning away from all relics of slavery, to 
the honest free working of a free system/' 

Tliird mpnth (March) 21st. After a comfortable 
nieal, called the " second breakfast," we parted from 

our intelligent friends at Penn, and again assailed 

the rough hilly roads. At one spot, we were obliged 
to use all our force in pushing our carriages up a hill 
as steep as the roof of a house ; but the constant suc- 
cession of fine scenes, repaid all our toil. In the 
evening, we reached the neat little village of Mande- 
ville, the capital of the parish of Manchester, which 
is at the height of 2,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. There, in the midst of green woods and pastures, 
we found an inn, which, for comfortable fare and ac- 
Gotnmodation, would do credit to England or Ame- 
rica, and were glad to take up our abode in it, for the 
following day — the first of the week. During the 
course of our excursion, we had received help and in- 
formation from the Baptists, the Methodists, the Mo- 
ravians, and the ministers and members of the Church 
of England. At Mandeville, we found ourselves 
among the Independents or Congregationalists. An 
exisellent missionary station has been formed there, 
uBder the London -Missionary Sodety, a large chapel, 
effective school, &c. In this chapel we held our pub* 
lie meetings for worship, morning and evening. Great 
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were the numbers, and still greater, the love and cor- 
diality of the negroes who attended on the occasion. 
A prosperous, well-behaved peasantry, they certainly 
are — a large number of them came to the meeting, on 
horseback. To us it was a happiness^ of no common 
(Nrder, again to unite with our brethren and sisters of 
the African race, in drinking at the fountain of the 
waters of life. But I must bring this long letter to a 
conclusion. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER XL 



JAMAICA. 



Providence, R, L Sixth month (June) 26M, 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

Early in the morning of Third month (March) 
the 23rd, we quitted Mandeville on our journey 
back to Spanishtown. We had been previously in- 
troduced to W. D. a planter of high character in 
the neighborhood. He was once an irreligious man, 
and warm on the side of slavery. Now he has become 
the devout Christian, and conducts his estates to the 
comfort of bis people^ and greatly to his own ease 
and profit, on the liberal and enlightened system, 
adopted by A. B. and Dr. Davy. He is selling little 
freeholds, within his own property to the laborers, 
with admirable effect. They are working well for 
him, and his crops are abundant. He grows rich 
upon freedom, and expends his surplus revenue, in 
promoting the cause of religion and philanthropy. 

As I was riding down the Mandeville hills^ on a 
hackney lent me by the missionaries, enjoying the 
grandeur of nature and the beauties of cultivation, I 
overtook a good looking young negro, handsomely 
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attired^ and mounted on a pony of his own. He«waB 
a laborer on Richmond park coffee esdEite^ in the pitfiih 
of Clarendon, paid half a doUav per week for his < rent; 
was able to earn four dollajrs per week by piece worb< 
had paid £10 sterling for his pony; kept wane ^aik 
times in his cottage ; had gone to Mandeville to ob- 
tain his marriage certificate from the Rector; dud 
with his yonng bride,, seemed to be in the way o£^ as 
comfortable a measure of mooderate prosperity as couM 
easily fall to the lot of mas. This is one apeoimm 
among thousands of the good working of freedom >i^ 
Jamaica ; but I fear it would be easy to draw the i«r 
verse picture, and to tell of much.oppreasic^ <£Hid 
exaction to which this people are still exposed tiii( 
some parts of the island. '- Are the people^worlmg^ 
well,'' said I to George Wedderley.(that wasfais naopie) 
•^ in the parish of Clarendon ?" *^ Yes, generally ; but 
on some properties they are uncomfortable^" " Why 
so, George?" — " When a man has finished hift job, b& 
goes for his money and can't get it« Sametimealt< 
hir^s helpers, but can't get bis nioney^ and ther^foire 
can't pay them. The rent is set off against him* Then 
eome bad words. The. rent is often increased, often 
doubled." I had every reason to give my young anr 
formant credit, both for shrewdness and veracityi 
With his own lot he was perfectly satisfied* Ib the- 
coarse of the same ride I met with many of the p^ar 
santry who had attended our meeting the preceditig 
da^y — they seemed overjoyed to see their friends again. 
Que woman in particular, was at a loss to express the, 
multitude of her good wishes. As far as I could un-^ 
derstand her patois^ they were, that " sweet massa" 
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might be " well fed on his journey,'* and supplied with 
'* pknty of the Holy Spirit," for his work in the gospel. 
Slie appeared to nnderstand what it is that can alone 
a,deqHately qnalify any man for such a service. They 
are «fiirely a people easily susceptible of good impres* 
sions, and peculiarly affectionate towards those who 
endeavor to instruct them in the way of righteousness; 

We took our breakfast at a tavern by the road side, 
in the village of Porus. This village had sprung up 
vftider freedom, and appeared to contain at least a hun* 
chred freehold settlements belonging to the negro la- 
borers. They had bonght their land, and were still 
buying it, at the price of from thirteen to twenty dollars 
per acre ; and we were grieved to learn that many of 
ttiem had settled on spots which had already become 
Yiiiproductiye. Thus were their money and labor lost ; 
but^ in common with their brethren, they were earning 
wages on the neighboring estates. Here there is an- 
other congregation and school, under the London 
Missionary Society. We were told by the missionary 
that part of his flock had been led off the day before, 
by an ignorant black teacher. There are said to be 
maiiy such on the island^ and we heard a poor account 
of their character, and of the effect which they pro- 
dnce ; but their influence, as compared with that of 
the missionaries, is very trifling; and, as education 
spreads, it will in all probability entirely cease. 

We were now once more on a level with the sea, 
and traversed an uninteresting savannah, (the name 
given in Jamaica to a flat plain) until we arrived at 
Four Paths, in Clarendon, the place of our- destina- 

M 
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tion. There we met with a cordial reception from 
William Barrett, who has a good chapel and school 
under the London Missionary Society. Henry Reid 
conducts another mission establishment in the place, 
on behalf of the Baptists. Both of them have lai^ 
congregations, and, like true Christian brethren, are 
heartily united in the work. These excellent men had 
just been found guilty, by a Jamaica jury, of assisting 
in a riotous assembly and assault. The charge had 
reference to aii affray in which some of their peopk 
had been engaged with certain wicked disturbers of 
their meetings for divine worship; and so conspicu- 
ously innocent were our friends, that, notwithstandfng 
the verdict of the jury, the court had abstained from 
inflicting any punishment whatsoever. We were glad, 
at such a time of afiliction, to give them the right hand 
of christian friendship ; and certainly we can speak well 
of the orderly and devout demeanor of the numerous 
laborers who assembled that evening at our request, in 
W. G. Barrett's chapel. After the meeting for worship 
was concluded, we complied with the Missionary's 
wishes, in giving the people some account of the con*- 
duct and condition of their brethren in the islands to 
the windward ; and nothing conid exceed theil* atten- 
tion, while we explained to them how much the canse of 
liberty, in other parts of the world, depended on their 
own continued industry and good conduct. The people 
of the two churches had voluntarily paid the whole 
costs attending the trial of their ministers — ^^a libe- 
rality which, under slavery, would have been at once 
unthought of and impossible. 
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We were glad to hear that the generality of the 
sogar estates in this neighborhood were doing well — 
many of them affording ample evidence that the ab- 
sence of oppressive andcompulsory measures is followed 
hj prosperity. On one of these estates, called " Seven 
Plantations/' a liberal overseer was making eleven 
hogsheadfi of sugcu* weekly, instead of six, the former 
avierage quantity. Fifty acres of cane were accidentally 
burnt on this property. The negroes came forward 
of their own accord, and offered to work for a time, 
without remuneration, in order to make up the loss ! 

Third month (March) 24th. Our route this day 
lay through part of the flat but fertile parish of Vere, 
on the southern coast. We were informed that on 
the First day, just past, a vast multitude of people of 
all colors had assembled on the shore to witness a 
baptism conducted by one of the missionaries ; but 
all was decency and order on the occasion. The ap- 
pearance of the cane in this district bespoke a good 
crop ; much of it had already been taken off; we were 
told that a difference which had lately occurred be- 
tween the planters and the laborers on the subject of 
wages, had been satisfactorily adjusted, and that the 
people were now working well. In the afternoon we 
arrived at the Baptist station at Old Harbor Bay, 
conducted by Henry C. Taylor, who, with his obb'ging 
wife^ gave us the usual hoapitable reception. The 
people in the neighborhood were invited to a meeting 
in the evening. Although the notice was short, they 
assembled in large numbers, many of them from a 
considerable distance — no slight effort for them to 
make, after iaving been at work in the fields the 

M2 
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whole of the day. But we trust that tliey met wUh 
their reward ; for there was spread over the asseoibly 
that peaceful solemnity, which seemed to indicate that 
the smile of divine loving-kindness was resting o^ 
this once persecuted, but now free and happy coiut 
munity. 

We were now within twelve miles of Spanisbtaw^, 
to which place we returned the next morning. Third 
month (March) 25th — our excursion, since we left it, 
having occupied fifteen days. Three of our company 
went forward to Kingston, in order to oflFer a welconue 
to our friends from Santa Cruz, who were expected to 
arrive about this time, in the Whitmore. My friepd 
and brother in the gospel, John Candler, remained 
with me for the day at Spanishtown, as we wished 
to attend the Legislature which was now assembled^ 
and to pay our respects to some of the principal 
officers of the government, and other persons of ini9«- 
ence. Two or three of our visits may be worthy, of a 
brief notice. 

We first called on Dr» Lipscombe, the Bishop of 
Jamaica, with whom we were desirous* of obtaining 
some conversation on the subject of popular edncption. 
H^is a learned and amiable high*church man, sincere) j 
desirous (we fully believe) of promoting the mor^ 
and religious welfare of the community. He receia^ed 
us with much condescension and cordiality, and gave 
ns an excellent acconnt of the large increase of scboolsi, 
and general progress of education, under the caiJe of 
the clergy of the Church of England* These scbpx>ls 
are at present wholly gratuitous ; and we ventured \^ 
suggest to him, that the plan of making a small charge 
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for instraction — a plan which works well in the Mico, 
and other schools — would not only be easily borne by 
the laboring people, but would be the means of in- 
creasing their sense of the value of education. The 
peasantry of Jamaica stand in no need of gratuitous 
charity ; and, in all matters of this sort, we cannot do 
ttiem a greater kindness, than gently to lead them to 
feel their own wants, and to help themselves. Our 
conversation was concluded by an acknowledgment 
oil the part of the Bishop, which is worthy of being 
recorded in conspicuous characters. He expressly 
stated that, before emancipation, his efforts for the 
literary and religious instruction of the people had 
been comparatively useless. His arm had been pal- 
sied by the influence of slavery. Now every difficulty 
was removed. While on the one hand the negroes 
weate manifesting an immensely increasing desire for 
education, all obstruction to its course on the part of 
the white inhabitants had ceased. All parties, under 
the sway of freedom, were united in the desire to pro- 
mote the intellectual and moral culture of the rising 
generation. 

We next stepped into the House of Assembly, and 
listened for some time to rather a lively debate, which, 
though relating to a subject of little comparative inte- 
rest, would not have done discredit either to West- 
minster or Washington. One of the most animated 
speakers was a colored member, lliere are several such 
in the Assembly ; and some of them are staunch sup- 
porters of the measures of the home government. 
Happy would it have been for Jamaica had this been 
more generally the case with the members of this 
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coloniul legislature ; for if thare is any one cipeum- 
stance more than another which endangers the peace 
and prosperity of the colony, it is, as we believe, the 
passing of local laws, opposed to the true intent and 
purpose of the act of emancipation. That several 
such provisions have been enacted within the last few 
months is undeniable; so that a period of apparently 
smooth tranquillity, in the house, may possibly prove 
to have been the seed-time of much future raiachtef 
and confusion. I would just specify (as a memoran- 
dum) the Poundage act, the Fishery act, the Huck- 
ster and Pedlar act, the Petty Debt act, the Police 
act, and, worst of all, the Vagrant act. 

1 confess that I am far from being fully acquainted 
with the details of these several provisions ; but 1 
know enough of them to have formed the deliberate 
sentiment, that they require the rigorous scrutiny, and 
faithful check of the British government* The three 
former laws now alluded to, are calculated, as I believe, 
to interfere with those pursuits and profits of the labor- 
ing people, which are independent of the cultivation of 
the staple articles, but which are nevertheless legiti- 
mate, and highly desirable for their own benefit, and 
that of the community at large. If so, the policy on 
which they are founded is narrow indeed. The petty 
debt act affords tremendous facilities to that oppres- 
sive system of penal and fictitious rents, which is now 
the very bane of Jamaica. A police armed with deadly 
weapons is always, to say the least of it, a dangerous 
expedient ; and in country districts, where there is 
confessedly scarcely any crime, it can be regarded only 
as a needless source of irritation and alarm. Too 
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soan may it also become an instrument of oppression 
and cruelty. Finally, in a country where there is 
scarcely to be found an instance of real vagabondism, 
but where laborers are often compelled to leave their 
homes in search of new locations, one cannot but be 
alarmed at the tendency of a law which subjects every 
poor fellow who may be found sleeping under a hedge 
or in an out-house by the road side^ to a long term of 
imprisonment, with hard labor in a penal gang. These 
things aught not so to be. 

At the hour appointed for the purpose, we were in- 
troduced to the Governor, Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, 
with whom we enjoyed the privilege of a long and free 
conversation. He bears about him all the marks of 
long experience, knows the world well, makes a gener- 
ous use of his large pecuniary resources, and, by his 
urbanity of manners, and substantial kindness, readily 
engages the aflPections of those who surround him. 
We fear, however, that his well-intentioned eflforts to 
please all parties in Jamaica, will not in the end suc- 
ceed. We cannot but believe that an individual of 
such evident benevolence and integrity, will soon find 
it his place to make a decided stand against the vari- 
ous encroachments upon the rights and privileges of 
the laboring population, which are but too evidently 
making a silent and insidious progress. 

We were sorry to hear that several overseers had 
lately been appointed to the station of local magis- 
trates ; for since the questions which come before the 
justices are almost uniformly between the laborers 
and overseers, it must surely be a dangerous expedient 
to constitute the latter judges in tljeir own cause. 
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Between the two evils of wo magistrates at all^^fflSd 
magistrates thtis circumstanced, the latter appe^t^- tb 
us to be the greater. r* . . ; 

The same remark applies in a considerable d^gt^i 
to the higher grade of ** attorneys," and we appre*- 
hend that nothing would more serve the purpose i>f 
good order and tranquillity in the colony erf Jamaica, 
than the settlement of a magistracy wholly indepen- 
dent of all parties in the island, and paid by the Home 
Government. The present stipendiary magistrates, 
with many of whom we had the opportunity of mak- 
ing our acquaintance, appeared to us to be already, tb 
a great extent, answering this purpose. Many of th^ 
peculiar functions which they exercised during tW^ 
apprenticeship have now ceased, and they are in gede- 
ral acting in the simple capacity of local magistrates. 
That they are (with little exception,) invaluable d4^ 
fenders of the rights of the peasantry, in all the islands 
which we have visited, we are bound honestly t6 
testify ; nor have we ever observed in any of themi, ato' 
indisposition to promote the fair interests of the 
planter. They have now large experience of the moral 
and civil condition of the communities in which they 
act. To remove them from their posts, would, in dur 
opinion, be little short of a death blow to the peatie 
and liberty of the colonies. We venture with greiit 
deference to express our decided judgment that thfeir 
original number ought to be filled up, and their offlcfef, 
as local justices of the peace, rendered folly efficaci^^a, 
and permanent. These remarks are made tvithMt 
any feeling of ill-will or prejudice against the planter^ 
and their agents, localized in Jamaica. We entertain 
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Tt^wm feelings of regard and friendship towards many 
of these persons ; from all of them, whom we saw or 
visited, we met with unvarying kindness and civility. 
We give them credit, in general, for honorable in- 
tentions* But we know the effect on the minds of 
men, of the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and have watched the silent influence of local bias. 
It is a true though trite remark, that 

" When self the wavering balance shakes, 
*Tis seldom right adjusted ;** 

aiMl hence it obviously follows^ — I am sure the plant- 
ers of Jamaica will admit it— that in him who holds 
the scales of justice, self ought to have no interest 
whatsoever in the questions to be decided. 

We were glad to compare notes with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe* Like ourselves, he had just returned from 
a tour of inspection, in other parts of the island. It 
was therefore a great satisfaction to us, to find that 
he had imbibed the same convictions as we had, re- 
specting the impropriety of mixing up the questions 
of rent and wages, and of all other attempts to com- 
pel the labor of free men ; that he rejoiced, as much as 
ourselves, in the rapid increase of villages of independ- 
ent negro settlers ; and that he fully concurred with 
us, as to the most efficacious modes of ensuring the 
continuous labor of the people on the estates of their 
former masters. These are the regular weekly pay- 
ment of wages in cash, the system of job or piece 
work, the letting or selling of tenements and plots of 
ground to the people, within the properties of the 
planters, and lastly, moral and religious instruction* 
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On one point we somewhat differed. Sir Charles 
seems to be of the opinion^ with many other persons, 
that the planting interest of Jamaica is suffering from 
the want of a larger population. That there is scope 
in that island, for a great increase in the numberij of 
the people^ is unquestionable ; and we are by no means 
opposed to anyreasonable scheme of immigration. But 
the result of our own enquiri^, is a conviction that 
the present population of Jamaica, if its force be but 
fairly applied under a just and wise management^' will 
be found more than adequate to its present extent of 
cultivation ; and that, as the population multiplies, 
under the righteous sway of freedom, the cultivation 
may be indefinitely increased. 

There is one point, on which a few sentences may 
be of some use. The only bar that we know of, to 
that natural increase of the population in Jamaica, 
which all parties must allow to be diesirable, is that 
grievous want of enlightened medical aid, from which 
the people are now suffering in all parts of the island. 
The provision which was in this respect made for them 
in slavery has now ceased ; and they have in general 
neither the ability nor the wish to employ regular 
practitioners at the usual prices. Thus they are thrown 
on ignorant quacks or myalists, and I have no doubt 
that many lives are lost in consequence. We appre- 
hend that the best remedy for this evil, would be the 
formation of public dispensaries, at varions . stations 
throughout the island, by the authority, and in the 
first instance, at the expense of the local government ; 
each dispensary to be placed under the care of some 
regular medical practitioner, who should not onlydis- 
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pense medicines, but visit the people at their own 
houses. Moderate charges. shoold be madelbr^medi- 
cine and attendance, by which the outlay of the go- 
vernment might be gradually refunded, and the whole 
annual expense easily defrayed. We feel a hope that 
these suggestions may meet with due consideration 
from persons of authority in the colony. The health 
and increase of the population cannot be, to them, an 
unimportant or uninteresting object. 

I will take the present opportunity of offering to 
thy attention the account of exports from Jamaica, 
(as exhibited in the return printed for the House of 
Assembly) for the last year of the apprenticeship, and 
the first of full freedom. 

Sugar, for the year ending 9th month, hm*. 

(Sept.) 30, 1838 .... 63,825 
Sugar, for the year ending 9th month, 

(Sept.) 30, 1839 .... 45,359 



Apparent diminution . . 8,466 

This difference is much less considerable than many 
persons have been led to imagine ; the real diminution, 
however, is still less ; because there has lately taken 
place, in many parts of Jamaica, an increase in the size 
of the hogshead. Instead of the old measure, which 
contained 1 7 cwt.^ new ones have been introduced, con- 
taining from 20 to 22 cwt. — a change which, for several 
reasons3 is an economical one for the planter. Allow- 
ing only five per cent, for this change, the deficiency 
is reduced from 8,466 hogsheads, to 5,175 ; and this 
amount is further lessened by the fact, that, in conse* 
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quence of freedom, th^re is a vast addition to the 
consumption of sugar among the people of Jamaidat 
itself, and therefore to the home sale- 

The account of cotfee is not so farorable. . ' * 

CoflPee, for the year ending 9th month, cwt. 

(Sept.) 30, 1838 .... 117,313 
Coffee, for the year ending 9th month, 

(Sept.) 30, 1839 . . . . 78,759 



Diminution (about one-third) 38,554 

The coffee is a very uncertain crop, and the defici- 
ency, on the comparison of these two years, is not 
greater, I believe, than has often occurred before. We 
are also to remember that, both in sugar and coflfee, 
the profit to the planter may be increased by the sav- 
ing of expense, even when the produce is diminished. 
Still it must be allowed that a considerable decrease has 
taken place, on both the articles, in connexion witli 
the change of system. With regard to the year 1840, it 
is expected that coffee will at least maintain the last 
amount ; but a farther decrease on sugar is generally 
anticipated. 

Now, so far as this decrease of produce is connected 
with the change of system, it is obviously to be traced 
to a corresponding diminution in the quantity of labei^; 
But here comes the critical question — the real turning 
point. To what is this diminution in the quantity 
of labor owing ? I answer deliberately, but witliotrt 
reserve, " Mcnnly to causes which class tinder slavery, 
and not under freedom.'* It is, for the most part, the 
result of those impolitic attempts to force the labor 
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of freemen^ which have disguated the peasantry^ and 
have led to the desertion of many of th« estates. 

It is a cheering circomstance dist the amount of 
planting and other preparatory labor^ bestowed on the 
estates daring the autumn of 1839, has been much 
greater, by all accounts, than in the autumn of 1838. 
This is itself the effect of an improved understanding 
between the planters and the peasants ; and the result 
of it (if other circumstances be equal) cannot fail to 
be a considerable increase of produce in 1841. I am 
told, however, that there is one circumstance which 
tends to prevent this result as it regards sugar. It 
is, that the cultivation of it under the old system, 
was forced on certain properties which, from their 
situation and other circumstances, were wholly unfit 
for the purpose. These plantations afibrded an income 
to the local agents, but to the proprietors were either 
unprofitable, or losing concerns. On such proper^* 
ties> under those new circumstances which bring all 
things to their true levels the cultivation of sugar 
must cease. 

In the mean time, the imports of the island are 
rapidly increasing ; trade improving ; the towns thriv- 
ing ; new villages rising in every direction ; property 
much enhanced in value ; well-managed estates, pro- 
ductive and profitable ; expenses of management di* 
minished ; short methods of labor adopted ; provisions 
cultivated on a larger scale than ever ; and the people, 
wherever they are properly treated, industrious, con- 
tented) and gradually accumulating wealth* Above 
all, education is rapidly spreading ; the morals of the 
Gommunity improving ; crime in many districts dis^ 
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appearing ; and Cfaristianiiy assarting her sway> M^ith 
vastly augmented force^ over the mass of the popula- 
tion. Cease from all attempts to oppose the current 
of justice and mercy — remove every obstruction to th^ 
fair and full working of freedom-— and the bud of Ja- 
maica's prosperity, already fragrant and vigorous, will 
soon burst into a glorious flower. 

At the Govsemor's table in the evening we met 
most of the principal officials of the island — the Chief 
Justice, the Bishc^, the Attorney General, the Advo- 
cate General, the Colonial Secretary, seyera;! uiembens 
of the Council, &c. We believed it right to comply 
with the Gk)vemor*s kind request, that we should h^ 
present on the occasion. Nothing could h^ rnore 
friendly than the treatment whkh we met with from 
the company. The dinner was moderate, though 
handsome ; temperance was strictly maintained, aJBid 
the conversation was rational and agreeable. We took 
our leave at night under feelings of Christian love and 
regard for .all present. May they remember thdt for 
public, as well as private men, the law of righteous** 
ness is the anly law of safety and of peace ! 

On the following day we returned to Kingstosi, 
where we found our numerous friends just arrived 
from Santa Cruz, and with them, Miguel Cahr^a de 
Nevarea, Governor of Madrid, who had b^n lately 
acting as Commisfiioner from the Queen of Spain, is 
the jevisal of the municipal laws of the Spanish West 
lurdian colonies. Our friends had taken him up at 
St. John's, Porto iRico, with a view of affording him 
a conveyance to Havana. This circumstance turned 
out to be of no small importance to myself. For 
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after the Spaniidi Comul at Kingston, full of the fears 
so natural to the abettors of slarery, had positively 
refused me a passport for Coba, and had even written 
to the Captain General of that island, erroneously 
representing me as the President of the Anti-slavery 
Society, our friend Cabrera induced him to alter his 
letter ; and afterwards, by his personal influence, pro- 
cured me a quiet landing and polite reception at Ha- 
vana. Thus bad we again to acknowledge that super- 
intending hand of our heavenly Father, whidi provides 
for all the needs of those who desire to serve Him. 

At Kingston I was occupied for a short time in 
carrying through the press a small pamphlet, addressed 
to the planters, and entitled ^^ Reconciliation recom- 
mended to all parties in Jamaica.'' The object of this 
address was to show the absolute identity of interest, 
w4iich now subsists among the planters, the laborers, 
and the abolitionists, and to call upon them all to 
unite heart and hand, on just and salutary principles, 
in promoting the prosperity of this noble colony. We 
have since bad the satisfaction of learning that it was 
well received by all parties. It is inserted in the 
Appendix. 

Our last day in Jamaica, was the first of the week 
— Third month (March) 29th. Great is the privilege 
of one day in seven, expressly set apart for the pur- 
poses of rest and worship. For ourselves, we felt it 
to be salutary to cease from the investigation of secu- 
lar points, however interesting, and again to unite 
with our fellow men, in drawing near in spirit to the 
Fountain of every blessing. We held our morning 
meeting in one of the Baptist chapels; the congrega- 
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tion, chiefly black, was deeply serious, and when the 
subject of the afflictions of Africa arose before us, the 
feeling of the people became intense. Many of them 
are awakened to a lively interest in the religious wel- 
fare of the people from whom they spring ; and we 
have strong reasons to believe that negroes, from the 
West Indies, will ere long be engaged in disseminat- 
ing a knowledge of the gospel of Christ, among the 
benighted nations of Africa. The rising of this spirit 
of love and zeal, on behalf of the land of their fore- 
fathers, has been one of the blessed accompaniments 
of their freedom. 

In the afternoon we again met, in the Wesleynii 
Meeting House, a vast assembly of persons of all 
ranks and classes ; and, after once more pressing ^UipQu 
their attention those fundamental principles, ii^ the 
maintenance of which the true church of Christ, qf 
every name, country, and color, is one body, we took 
a last solemn leave of Jamaica and her inhabitnoAs* 
The next morning we parted from our English Friends 
who continue for the present on the island, went 'QH 
board the ship. Whitn>ore^ ^id, as soon as wind and 
tides permitted, set sail for Havana* 

I am, &c. &c. 
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LETTER XII. 



tUS CONTtlASt. 



Providence, R, L Sixth month (June J 29/A, 1840. 

Mv" DfiAR Friend^ 

' • • My nal^rative respecting the British West India 
itflfiMls being now bi*onght to a eiose^ I will take the 
Bterty of coneentratihgtnd recapftolating the princi- 
pal ^Iit9 of the snbjeet, in a few distinct propositions. 
' I. The emancipated negroes are working well on the 
e9kttes ejf tkeir old masters. The evidence of this fact 
otiiitained in the foregoing letters is, I hope, clear and 
^ttnple. Tboti wtit be pleased to recall the case of 
Tdtt6la — especially the eridence of President Isaacs, 
who has fifteen hundred free laborers under his care — 
of St. Christopher s, that scene of industry and pros- 
perity-*^of Nevis and Montserrat, of which the official 
accounts are so cheering and satisfactory — of Antigua, 
where, after the trial of freedom for six years, the pro- 
duce of sugar is largely increased, many estates, thrown 
up in slavery, are again under cultivation ; and the 
landed property, once sinking under its burdens, is 
already delivered from its mortgages — of Dominica, 
where, notwithstanding the lack of moral culture, 

N 
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and the superabundance of fertile wild land, the pea- 
santry are working as peaceably and diligently on their 
old locations, as in Antigua itself. Nor does Jamaica, 
when duly inspected and fairly estimated, furnish any 
exception to the general result. We find that, in that 
island, wherever the negroes are fairly^ Mndly, and 
wisely treated, there they are working well on the 
properties of their old masters; and that the existing 
instances of a contrary description must be ascribed 
to causes which class under slavery, and not ^nder 
freedom. Let it not however be iitiagined, that the 
negroes who are not working on the estates of their 
old masters are, on that account, idle. Even tfae^e 
are, in general busily employed in cultivating their 
own grounds, in various descriptions of handicraft, .ia 
lime-burning or fishing— in benefiting themselves and 
the community, through some new, but equally deair*- 
able medium. Besides all this, stone walls are built, 
new houses erected, pastures cleaned, ditches ck^, 
meadows drained, roads made and macadamized, stores 
fitted up, villages formed, and other beneficial opera- 
tions effected ; the whole of which, before emantsipt- 
tion, it would have been a folly even to attempt. The 
old notion that the n^ro is, by constitution, a lasty 
O'eature, who will <lo no work at all except by coot- 
pulsion, is now for ever exploded. 

Taking the same population of black people, a larger 
proportion of them is operative (in various ways) uadkr 
freedom than was the case under slaivery ; apdd of tfatb 
operative part, each individual^ on an avera^ performs 
mdre work than he did before. Thus the whole quan- 
tity of work, obtained by the stimulus of wages, iscon* 
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siderably greater than the amount formerly procured 
b^y the terror of the whip. When I speak of the 
stifitiiliis of wages^ I allode especially to its most 
effective form-^paymeat by the piece, or job. ^ The 
peasantry of the coanty of Norfolk, in England, afford 
k Ikir specimen of industrious labor on day's wages, 
vti u eool climate. My own observation has led me 
to tlie conclusion that a free negro in the West In- 
dies, paid by the day, will, in general, perform about 
three qitarters of the quantity of work which would 
ht c^led a fair day's labor in Norfolk. But employ 
tmd pay him by the job, or piece, and he will soon 
equal, and even exceed the day-labor standard of the 
Norfolk peasant. I presume it was chiefly to job 
work that a most intelligent magistrate of St. Chris- 
telpher's alluded, when he said to me with great em- 
phasis—" They will do an infinity of work for wages." 
II. An increased quantity of work thrown upon 
the market, is of course followed by the cheapening 
of labor. That this is the case in Jamaica, is in the 
deadest manner demonstrated by the experience of 
A> S. and his friends, in the parish of Manchester. 
Great Ss the pecuniary relief experienced by many of 
the planters, in the several islands which we visited^ 
in- consequence of their deliverance from the dead 
weight of their slaves. In some cases the saving 
amounts to the half of their former outgoing. A 
piaiiterwho owned three hundred slaves, for whom 
he provided food, clothing, bedding, household uten^ 
«f la, and medical attendance — not to mention white 
men for watchers, whips, and bilboes — is now deli- 
vered from the whole of this burden ; pays one hun*- 

N 2 
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dred free laborers instead ; and soon, by dint of job 
work, mechanism, and short processes, rednces that 
number to sixty or seventy. Thus his dSit in account 
comes to be almost as much decreased, as his crosses 
and his cares. Remember A. B's declaration that h^ 
had rather — for the profit's sake — *^ make sixty tierces 
of coffee under freedom, than one hundred and twenty 
under slavery." 

True indeed it is, that the circumstances of different 
estates, and even of different colonies, varied consider- 
ably as to the expenditure occasioned by the support 
of the slaves ; and the figures, in the comparison now 
instituted between slavery and freedom, will vary in 
proportion. But so far we have omitted to take'into 
the account the interest of the capital invested in 
slaves, and the dead loss occasioned by the excess of 
deaths over births — items which used to produce tre- 
mendous debits in every fairly arranged balance-sheet 
of a West Indian slave-holder. Bring these items into 
view, and the saving of expense on the side of freedom, 
is undoubted, uniform, and, in many cases, very large. 

III. We prove the correctness of a sum in division, 
by a corresponding process in multiplication. Just so 
do we prove the truth of the two preceding propo- 
sitions by a fact of which there is now taking place a 
gradual but sure development, in all the islands which 
we visited ; viz. that real property has risen.y and is 
rising in value. In the towns, both the enhancement 
and improvement of property are very extraordinary. 
In the country, the value of the slaves — to say the 
least of it— is already transferred to the land. Re- 
member the declaration of our friend iu St. Christo* 
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pher\ who had bought an estate before emancipa- 
tioD for £2,000, and now would not sell it for £6,000 ; 

and. that of our friend in Jamaica, who sold " G 

estaJte'' for £1,500, and now remarks that it is worth 
£10,000* I wish it, however, to be understood, that 
the comparison is not here made with those olden 
times of slavery, when the soils of the islands 
were in their most proIi6c state, and the slaves them-* 
s^yes of a corresponding valae ; but with those days 
of depression and alarm which preceded the act 
^f emancipation. All that I mean to assert, is that 
landed property in the British colonies has touched 
the bottom, has found that bottom solid, has already 
risen considerably, and is now on a steady ascending 
march towards the recovery of its highest value. One 
circumstance which greatly contributed to produce its 
depreciation, was the cry of interested persons who 
wished to run it down ; and the demand for it which 
has arisen among these vjery persons, is now restoring 
it to its rightful value. Remember the old gentleman 
in Antigua, who is always complaining of the effects 
of freedom, and always buying land. *' It is naught, 
it is naught, saith the buyer : but when he is gone his 
way, then he boasteth/'^ 

1 Extract of a letter dated Demerara, August 1, 1840:—" Yegterday 
at public vendue on twelve months* credit, plantation Montrose and plant* 
ation Ogle, on the east sea-coast of Demerara, were sold, the foimer to 
Sir Michael M*Turk for £38,000, and the latter to the house of George 
Andawm and Co. for jC26,500. These are very large prices, as large, if 
not larger than could have heen obtained ten years ago, and prove that 
the resident planters and merchants do not really consider emancipation 
to have suined their properties in this colony, however much they may 
find, it p(4itic to pretend that this is the case. Mr. Retemeyer, attorney 
of plantation Herstelling, has issued an address to the laborers of the 
estate, of which he has had the sole and uninterrupted charge for the last 
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IV. Tbe personal comforts of the laboriog popuh^ 
tion^ under freedom^ are mnltipUed tenfold. In makr 
ing this assertion, I do not mean to insinuate that 
they enjoyed no comforts under slarery. On many 
of the estates they were well fed and clothed^ and 
were kindly treated in other respects. Tlieif provi- 
sion grounds were often ample, the poor and infiicfa 
were supported with the rest, medical attendance WM 
giren, and many of them found opportunities fbr eav** 
ing money. On the other hand, I am fully awate 
that since the date of full (nominal) £reedomi.tli«y 
have been partially subjected in some colonies,, to 
gricTons vexation and oppression ; that in others their 
wages are too low ; that the poor and infirm are: not 
always adequately provided for ; and lastly, that ne*- 
dical attendance in many cases has been withdrawn. 

Yet on the whole, the improvement in their phy- 
sical condition and comforts is wonderful. In the 
first place, they are no longer suffering mni&t llie per* 
petual feeling of compulsion ; they ate enjoying the 
pleasures of independence—* the whip, the bilboes, tbe 
treadwheel, are all withdrawn. And, secondly, their 
dress and diet are both of them very greatly better 
than they used to be under slavery. They ue cxm- 
stant customers now, at the stores of the hoster^.the 
linen draper, the tailor, tbe shoemaker, and the ^ooer 
— of which delightful fact, we find both a sure evi- 
dence, and a happy consequence, in the vast incroMer-^ 
almost the doubling — of imports. Bread and mel^ 

twenty years, in whick he tells them that * he is petlbctly satisfied itidi 
their ocmduct.' His crops were as large on an average as thegr WBre in 
the days of slavery. Our hank divided at the rate of 8 per cent per 
^nniim on the last dividend, and there is a large surplus fond." 
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flfire now commonly eaten by them. Remember their 
beautifally neat appearance at our meetings, their 
handsome wedding dresses, the eggs consumed for 
their wedding cakes, the wine in their cottages freely 
hofttowed on weary pilgrims, their boots and shoes 
whidi they are so much afraid of spoiling in the mnd^ 
the mules and horses on whkh thej cc»ne riding to 
their dbtpek, their pic-nic dinners, their social feasts 
. of tesipecanee and freedom. Above all, r^nember 
dieir thrivmg little freeholds^-^their gradual, hot steady 
aecnmnlation of wealth. Wherever they are faifly 
treated, the laborers of Jamaica are alneady most fa^ 
vorably eircnmstanced. Teadb them to improve the 
fittmctnre, arrangement, and famtture of their cottages ; 
attd to exchange all items of finery and hixnry for snb- 
stantiai tdomestic convenience— and it will be in vain 
to 4eek ibr a better conditjoned peasantry in any coun- 
try of Europe* 

y. Lastly, the nuMral and religions improvement of 
this people nmler freedom, it more than eqnal to the 
increase of their comforts. Under this head there 
are thi^e points deserving^ respectively of a distinct 
pteioe in our memories. First, the rapid increase and 
vftit extent of elementary and Christian education — 
sichools fciT infants, yoxmg persons, and adults^ multi- 
plying in every direction. Secondly, the gradual, hut 
decided diminution of crime, amonnttng^ in many 
cottmtry districts, almmt to its extinction. Thirdly, 
the happy efaange of the general and almost universal 
practice of concubinage, for the equally general adop- 
tion of marriage. ^' Concubinage," says Dr. Stewart 
in his letter to me, " the universal practice of the 
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colored people^ has wholly disappear ed iron ameiigdt 
them. No yoong wc^xian of color thinks of /ormiBg^ 
sodi cottnedions now." What is more, the taiprovied 
mmrality of the blacks is reflecting itself on dm while 
inbabitants^-even the overseexB are ceiling, one afler 
another^ from a sinful mode of life, j£nd are IbitmBg 
reputable connexions in marriage* Bot while thesei 
three points are confessedly of high importaBoe,^ theK 
is a fourth which at once embraces^ and ontiv^ighs 
them all*— I mean the diflusion of vital Christianity. \ 
know that great^ apprehensions were entertaineit-^ 
especially in this country — lest, cm the cessation xi£ 
slavery, the negroes should break away at once franr 
their nmsters, and their ministers. But freedom ba» 
come, and while their masters have not been forsabm> 
thdr religious teachers have become deairer to thew 
than ever. Under the banner of liberty the dmr<die» 
and meeting-honses have been enlarged and mnltiplkMl^ 
the attendance has become regidar and devout, the 
congregations have in many cases been more .tha» 
doubled^— above all, the conversion of souls (as .we 
have reason to believe) has been going on to an extent 
never before known in these colonies. In a religioua 
point of view, as I have before hinted, the wilderoeM 
in many places has indeed begun to ^ blossom as the 
rose." "Instead of the thorn," A<w "come up the 
fir-tree, and instead of the briar," j^ ^' come up th& 
myrtle tree, and it shall be to the Lord for a naiiiet*r« 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off/' 

When we were conversing with the intxrflectual 
nobility of your land, at Washington, we restricted 
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ammtivtBf with little exception, to a plain narrative of 
the working of freedom in the West Indies — leaving 
it* to ih&n to draw tbe condndoas. Bnt now my 
dcMr ^ie^^ in a calm retreat, far away from perscms 
in ianljiority, and left to my own reflections, I feel 
tbat i may, without impropriety, go a little fnrther. 
I will therefore solicit thy attention to a plain, prac- 
tkal contrast. 

I know something of the slave states of North 
America — ^many interesting weeks have I spent in 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina ; and some 
little time hoth in Sonth Carolina and Georgia; and 
altliou^ I strictly confined myself to my functions as 
a minister of the gospel, I travelled with my ey^ and 
ears open on the subject of shivery. I will therefore 
freely submit to thy consideration the result of my 
own enquiries and observations in the slave states of 
your Union, on the five points now alluded to. These 
aipe, first, the quantity of labor procured under slavery ; 
secondly, the comparative expense of the system ; 
thirdly, the efiect of it upon the value of property ; 
fimrtfaly, the comforts of the laboring people; and 
lastly^ the state of morals and religion. On these 
sevraal points, I beg leave to oflPer the following re<f 
marks. 

I. The quantity of labor. — Many a time have I seen 
the slarv^ of Virginia and the Carolinas, at work in 
the fields under the surveillance of a wbite overseer; 
and I could not believe that the work obtained was 
in quantity comparable to that of freemen ; for the 
slav^^ were laboring without vigor, and the overseer 
was doing nothing. On enquiry, in Sonth Carolina. 
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especially^ I found tbat tbeqnaotityof vroA. prnonrad 
from the slaves was even tancb- less* tkan I had Bndci-t- 
patecL I understcmd that in a body of slaTes on anjr 
estate, the proportion in active service, at any given 
tioie, is not greater in America than it was in the 
WeM Indies. There are the old^ the infirm^ theidek^ 
the shammers of sickness^ the mothers of young in*^ 
fants^ the nnmerons children, &c. &c. All these be^ 
long to the dead weight, and they leave <abont one-iUni 
of the black popnlation in actual operation. Nonr, 
this operative class has no Htianlns to labor, except 
eompnlsion, i. e. the whip; and people neither wHl 
nor eon perform by compulsion, an average quantify 
of oontimmus woric. Th»t they shonid do so, is cto^ 
trary to the laws of natnre-^-^to the constitntkis^ nnt 
only of the negro, bat of mankind in general* The 
r^nlt is, that many of the cotton and rice jdanters 
of Georgia and Sonth Carolina, are contenting them« 
selves with half a day's work from their ne^ott% 
Tlieir t»sk is finished by tiv^lve, one, or two o clodc ; 
and f^r the rest of the day they are left to themsehrea* 
Most irillingly do I aUowthat this arrangem^it is to 
the dtmit of the benevolence of their masters, though 
I it0x that this prevailing kindness has its many pain^ 
fnl exceptions ; but the plain fact is that the alavt 
cannot, withont great violenoe,do moite, or mtidi monei 
than he is now doing* Compd him to perform iim 
task of a free many and you drive him to death* 
Tme indeed it is that drming to deati^ whether moiie 
or less rapidly, is a frequent concomitant of slavery. 
The exaction by brute force of such an amount of 
labor, as entails the unnatural wearing up of the la*- 
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borrBM^ wifhacorreqionding enoess of mortality, was 

fixnnsrly a domaioii circumstaiice in the British Weat 

Indies^; it is d^eadftiUy prevalebt to Cuba; Aor can it 

be 'dDiihted that nnmeroas instances of it are still to' 

bd "found in the slave*^ates of North America**-es|ye* 

dally ill XhnfiB which are in the practice ^f impartiiiig 

suppUm qfsicwes, fresh tmd Jredi ns they are wanted^ 

ffom aihet parts^jqf the Union. Bnt my present ar* 

guxtiBBtds addressed to &at better elass of slave4iold« 

era^^hose profegsibfi and intention it is, not to exact 

irfooK^hcff slaires a greater quantity of work than eon^ 

litBts rvriiAi the object of preserving them in a fkir 

ai/«6mge ccrndkion ^of health and vigor. These persons 

^i^5 1 am satisfied, be willf>ng to c^n^s^ that a slate 

does not and lauinot perform hj compulsion, more than 

half the yrork of a fifee kborer of equal powers, under 

tke inducement of wages. Where the only stimuhis 

tO' labor whidb surrives under slavery— I mean the 

wiiip'^^ withdrawn, the work of course becomes 

light in proportion. I call easily believe that the 

dlaves of my inend, Isaac £. Holmes, M. C. fof 

(Dharlestonv who would not if he could help it hurt a 

flyi^tead^ a quiet and easy life. May they continfue td 

ew^y.that privilege, until tbey are Anally set free t 

lit fiippears tben, that the work obtained irom ^ body 

d^'dn-de hundred slaves in your southeim states, can-* 

ttotyitn many cases^ be* estimated as more in quai^ity 

t&nn^ tbe fair day's kbor, on wages, of one-sixth of 

the number, that h, oiji^y fteemen. 

That which was trae in the day« of PKny the natu-* 
talist, is equally certain now. " To cultiv9.te land by 
slaves," says that ancient writer, *'is the worst of 
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follies; for all work is badly done by people in de- 
»pair. * 

II. But the whtJe three hundred slaves must be 
mamtained ; and the expense of supporting them in 
your states, is rastly greater than it was in the West 
Indies. I was surprised to hear, on exoellent anthp** 
rity, when lately in South Carolina, that the average 
expense of maintaining a slave, on estates where they 
are liberally treated, is not less than 50 dollars per 
annum. Three hundred slaves, at 50 dollars, is 16,000 ; 
or take it for moderation's sake, at 30 dollars, and the 
result is 9,000. But these 300 slaves represent an 
enormous capital. Even now, the priee of a good 
male slave at Savannah and Charleston, is 1,000 doU 
lars — often it has risen to 1,500 dollars. Take 500 
dollars as the ^average price of men, women, and chiJh 
dren,and your 300 slaves represent a capital of 150,000 
dollars, on whkh interest at 6 per cent, is 9,000 dol* 
lars. This added to the other 9,000 dollars for their 
support, make^ 18,000 dollars — a temble debit indeed 
in any man's annual profit and loss account. Such a 
debit may be overborne for a time by high prices >of 
rice, cotton, or sugar ; but it is ruinous in its nature^ 
and ruin in the end it is pretty sure to produce. Pay 
50 free laborers 2 dollars 50 cents per week as wages^ 
and charge them half a dollar weekly for rent, (allowing 
two weeks in the year for holidays) and the result is 
the small comparative annual expense of 5,000 doikrs. 
Independently however of this calculation in figufes, 
we are to remember the collateral truth, that slavery 

' Coli rura ab ergastulis pessimum est, et quicquid agitur a desperan- 
tibus } lib. xviii. 
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rs tvedded ^o extravagance; whatever may be the par^ 
ticalar exceptions, its general tendency is to engender 
in the siai^iddif^ pofmlation^ those habits of indo- 
lence and wastefolnessv which have as thou canst not 
f»i to be awarey accelerated the downfall of many a 
reputable family, and nmny a noble estate* 

IH. The value of landed property.— As the favor- 
aUe working of freedom in the West Indies is proved 
by the rise in the Talue of property, so I think it 
mraist be allowed, that a ^roo^ of the.rainous tendencies 
oi> slavery is forced on the view even of the most 
mperfidal observer^ who travels through' Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South . Carolina, and Geoi^a* 
Thousands and tens of thouaands of acres, which were 
dwee cultivated and productive, have fallen back, under 
thei blight of slave labor, into a wilderness; not indeed, 
the "wild^ness of olden times, which teemed with the 
luxurittJu^e of naturci but one without fertility and 
without hope. The properties to which I allude, the 
appearance of which cannot fail to be familiar to thy^ 
self, were once doubtless of considerable value ; now 
(notwithstanding the general rule that land rises 
in value, as a nation rises) they are worth little or 
nothing. A change for tl^ worse in the appearance 
of the country is conspicuous enough, even when one 
passes the line between Pennsylvania and Maryland % 
but I am told that it is still more striking to the tra^ 
veUer who crosses the river from the state of Ohio, 
into thy own Kentucky. The soil on either side of 
the magnificent stream being of equal fertility, the 
free-hank (it is said) blooms with prosperity, while 
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the sla^e^bani presents the. evident symfitaiils of me^ 
leet and decay. 

I know that the monied value of piroperty depends 
(Ml a variety of causes^-^that it willof comrseriseij'whfiDi 
the wilderness becomes settled* and wfacii the popnlia^ 
tion increases, as on the fertile shores of the Missisr^. 
sippi. I am also aware that the richness of an aUofvial 
country, as in Louisiana, and freqnient irrigation^ M 
in the rice-grounds of South Carolina, will Icmg 
counteract the causes which would otherwise pr^^ 
dnce decay. Bu)t it is tiit privilege of a philosophised 
statesman, in his examination of the statistics of \m 
country, to analyze and classify causes and €^ects> 
On this ground I am sure it cannot be eotieealed 
from thee, that slave labor viewed in its dbtimrt eha^ 
ractei*, and separated from circumstance with which 
it is not essentially connected, has a uniform ten« 
dency to the exhausticm and depreciation of land* It 
is a consequence which belongs to the order of natare^ 
hot let us remember that the order of nature^ is the 
or^ance of God—" He tnmctfa a fruitful land into 
barrenness for the wickedness of th^n that dwell 
therein." 

IV. Comforts of the negroes. — Nothing can befu^ 
ther from my wish, than to heap abuse on the akve* 
holders of the southern states. Those with whom I 
have become acquainted are amiable and benevolent 
men, and I give them credit for kindness a»d con<^ 
sideration, in the treatoient of their slaves. I can 
perfectly understand what must have been? the fiuthful 
and affectionate feelings of thy own servant CSharles, 
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when in Canada he bad thy fall permission to take 
the flight of freedom, bnt averred that if all Canada 
waai offered to him as a present, he would not leave 
hiB masta. Had I been in yonr company, hoArever, 
when this conversation took place, I might perhaps 
Imve addressed him in the langnage of Paul — ^ If 
thou mayest be made free, use it rather" — ^avail thy-- 
self of the opportunity — take the upward step in cha- 
racter and condition, which a good Pk*ovidence opens 
before thee. And this advice would have been founded 
on the conviction that it can never tend to any man's 
comfort, in Hie long rmij to be the subject of unquali^ 
fi^d and arbitrary power. I am very much mistaken, 
if under these circumstances^ happiness is not the ex* 
eeption— discomfort the general rule. Ignorance of 
h\B own nature and destiny is the only condition, as 
I believe, in which a slave can be permanently com- 
JhrtaUe. But the infractions of comfort^ to which the 
slaves of the United States are liaUe, are too notorious 
to be disputed. The treatment of them^ as it regards 
food and raiment^ nmst and will depend, not merely 
on the dispositions, but on the means of their mas- 
ters. The want of ready money in the slaveholder, 
often bears more severely on the slave, than the want 
of kindness* Again, we well know that masters are 
soisetimes driven for many months from their proper- 
ties, by the insalubrity of the location^ and that the 
slaves aire left under the care of overseers — persons of 
sufficiently low grade, to be induced to risk their lives 
for a pecuniary compensation. This must be a fruit- 
ful source of suffering. 
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In order to form a correct view, however, on the 
present subject, it is enough for me to recur to scenes 
which I have myself witnessed. Although, in travel* 
ling through some of your slave stated, I hove often 
observed the negroes well clad, and in good boilily 
condition, their general aspect has not appeared fd 
me to be that of happiness. Seldom have I seen' any 
thing among them, like the cheerful smile of the pea^- 
sant oF Jamaica ; and sometimes they have been hal^ 
naked, and wretched in their demeanor. When I saw 
large companies of black people following either the 
masters who owned them, or the merchants who had 
bought them, to some distant state, the lame ones 
compelled to keep up with their associates, arid yet 
limping behind, from very weakness— when, in erne 
of the sea islands of South Carolina, I looked on a 
gang of them, ginning cotton, working as if they were 
on the tread-wheel, their sweat falling from them like 
rain, and the overseer sitting by, with his cow-hide 
alongside of him — when, in the negro jail of Charles- 
ton, I was surrounded by a large number of negroes, 
who had been sent thither, without any intiervefttion 
of law or magistracy, but at the sole will of their 
holders, to be punished on the treadwheel, or with 
shipping (not exceeding fifteen lashes) according to 
directions on the accompanying ticket — when, lastly, 
in the iron-grated depdt at Baltimore, I visited the 
poor creatures who had been sold away from their 
families and friends, and were about to be transmitted 
on speciilation, like so many bales of cotton or wors- 
ted, to the far-distant South — when these scenes passed 
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oiie after another^ in review, before me— it was im* 
p^jMsible for me to think highly of the camforis of 
y<Nsu^ei)ala?ed iiegroes. 

.. oThe ^laveiMcket in Charleston is held, as I under- 
^tUpd, ia the open streets, immediately under the walls 
<of th^fOH^uinge. There our fellow men are bought and 
A9ld. without reserve. True indeed it is, that many 
Ij^c^nevolent holders refuse to sell their slaves under 
at^yiquroHnstaaces^and that many others avoid selling 
th^m> ejsoept ia undivided families. But the laws of 
bftfituepptcy and executorship are fraught with no sqch 
tender feelings ; and, in the breaking up and disposal 
oJf«.estateS| husbands and wives, parents and children, 
fiMoe often sold-^irrespectively of each other — each to 
the jbtghest hidden With such liabilities at hand, 
wh^re csA be the solid happiness of the slave of North 
America? I would, however, recur to my original 
ground*-^no man, who has sense and knowledge enough 
tx^ reflect upon himself ^ can enjoy true comfort, while 
tbe law regards him as the property oS another* One 
of your most enlightened senators furnished me with 
an instructive anecdote in reference to this subject. A 
pro-slavery Methodist minister, in our friend's pre* 
fcaice, was, one day, questioning a well-educated 
negro, much respected by his master, and amply sup- 
plied with the conveniences of life. " You have your 
wife and family about you,'' said the minister ; " you 
ha.ve a good house ; you and your children are well 
dad ; you sit down, day by day, to a well provided table; 
you are even engaged as a preacher to your brethren — • 
why then are you anxious to be free ? what can you 
wish for more ?" " Sir," replied the negro, " I wish ta 

o 
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lay my hand on my heart, and say, My^ flesh is MV 

OWN." 

V. Morals and religion. That there ate, in the slate 
states of North America, a great nnmber of persons, 
both white and black, who are both moral and reVh 
gious, I cannot in the least degree donbt. I have wilr* 
nessed some plain tokens of the fact, in a laige number 
of decent and attentive congregations, consisting 
both of masters and slaves, who have kindly given 
me their company at meetings for worship of my own 
appointment. Far be it from me to exclude either of 
these parties from the pale of salvation ; or to forget 
the applicability of our common Christianity to bond 
and free. Nevertheless, as slave-holders give way to 
the development of divine' truth in their own minds, 
they will not fail to hear a voice whispering within 
them — *' Touch not the unclean thing — cease to do 
evil.'' That slavery is sinful, not only in its abuse, 
but in its own nature, seems to me to be evident from 
its practical results* Two of these, with whkh an 
American statesman cannot fail to be familiar, I may 
now briefly mention*— they are in themselves amply 
sufficient to prove my case. The first is the dreadful 
licentiousness which notoriously prevails in your slave 
states, not merely among the negroes themselves, but 
more especially between whites and blacks. Here in- 
deed amalgamation speeds its course without reserve, 
and in a criminal form. An institution which ton^ 
stantly leads to this result-*-under which fathers are 
sometimes known to bequeath or sell their own chil- 
dren — must needs be, m itse^, a desperate moral evil.' 
The second result alluded to is compulsory ignmance^ 
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Ei^U iof its root— iocqrably evil — opposed to the will 
of an intelligent and benevolent Creator — and deadly 
in its moral tendency — must be a system which shuts 
oot half or two thirds of the population of a state, 
firom even sipping at the fountain of knowledge-^ 
which {proclaims to a multitudinous rising generation 
the stern decree, *' You shall never be taught to read 
the Bible r 

I have now drawn a contrast between freedom in 
the West Indies, and slavery in North America, on 
five distinct points — the quantity of labor, the expense 
of cultivation, the value of real property, the comforts 
of the negro, and lastly, morals and religion. I have 
endeavored to avoid exaggeration in the statement of 
either side ; but who shall deny that the scale pre^ 
ponderates with immense weight and power on the 
Side of freedom ? Who can doubt that the American 
statesman is bound, by every principle of philosophy 
as well as philanthropy, of policy as well as justice, 
to desist from the support of slavery, and henceforth 
to labor in the good old cause of emancipaiitm ? 

We had much satisfaction in relating our story of 
thi^ West Indies, to a political rival of thine, for whom 
I have a sincere personal esteem — I mean John C. Cal-^ 
hmn* He listened with the greatest attention to 
the n^trative, and, after I had brought it to a close, 
admitted his belief not only in the accuracy of the 
relation itself, but in that of the five points, partly 
pecuniafy^ and partly phydcol and morale on which it 
fiirnished such ample evidences of the favorable work- 
ing of freedom. He then fixed his eagle eye upon 
roe, and cross-questioned me respecting the political 

O 2 
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State of Jamaica. This process was followed np by 
a rapid, declamatory argument, in which he endea- 
vored to show that the eipancipation of the blades in 
the West Indies was safe to the white inhabitants^ 
only becanse it was guarded by the strong arm of 
Great Britain — that the two races are so distinct and 
opposite, that, without the intervention of such a 
power, they could not be expected to live together in 
peace, in the capacity of free-men — that where the 
blacks preponderate in numbers, the whites would be 
overwhelmed — that where the numbers are even, there 
would arise interminable violence and strife — that in 
America, therefore, the political objections to the abo-^ 
lition of slavery are not to be surmounted. Such I 
believe was the substance of his argument, which was 
listened to with great apparent delight, by several of 
his allies from the south, who were present on the 
occasion. To hear the eloquent argumentation of our 
friend, was indeed a pleasure to ourselves. I said it 
was a treat to me to hear J. C. Calhoun reason, and 
that I would not attempt to reply to him — at any 
rate not without previous reflection. At the same 
time I ventured to observe, first, that political inAt- 
ence, when obtained in connection with property, is 
in its nature safe; and secondly, that the prin^^ples 
of the gospel of Christ were the adequate remedy 
for all prejudices of race, cast, or color. 

Since that time I have often reflected on the Sena- 
tor's argument, and my own mind is well satisfied of 
its essential fallacy. 

First with regard to Jamaica, the strong arm of the 
British Government was indeed considered necessary 
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f^ the ]Mt>tectioii of the whites, daring slavery, when 
the planters and their families were on the edge of a 
volcano which might any day explode ; and, notwith- 
standing that protection, I believe it may trnly be 
said, that a general explosion must long since have 
taken place, had it not been for the unrivalled pati* 
ence and forbearance of the negro race. But now, 
under freedom, the volcano is extinguished ; the 
planters and their families are in perfect safety ; the 
protecting arm of the third party is no longer requi* 
site, and, to a great extent, it has already been with-» 
drawn. We were thoroughly satisfied, in all the 
islands which we visited, that the few troops remain- 
ing in them were, in' a political point of view, utterly 
needless, and might be withdrawn, to a man, with en- 
tire impunity — and this I believe is the general opinion 
of the planters themselves. In the mean time, we 
did not find that any inconvenience is arising from 
the constitutional difierences of the two races. Cer- 
tainly there is no antipathy of the blacks towards the 
whites, but rather the feelings of respect, deference, 
and affection ; and, on the other hand, the prejudice 
df the whites against the blacks is greatly on the de- 
cline. Although there is. very little intermarriage 
between them, the distinctions of color are already 
forgotten to a degree which we could not have anti-^ 
cipated. All are now on one political level ; and the 
influence of each individual, whether black, brown, or 
white, is left to depend, as it ought to do, on its legi- 
timate grounds— namely, property, talent, education, 
and character. As the negroes make progress in these 
elements of influence, their political power will of 
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course increase ; but that power will be conservative^ 
and not destructive. 

lliat the position of things which I have now 
described as existing in the West Indies, is one of 
harmlessness and safety, cannot reasonably be denied. 
Experience has already proved it to be so to a con- 
siderable extent. Nor can I perceive a single sound 
reason why it should be otherwise, were it tried in 
the slave states of your own union. 

While it is obvious that the juxtaposition of the 
two races already exists, and cannot he avoided^ it is 
to me equally evident that the true danger of that 
juxta-position, lies in the relations of slavery. Thete 
are unnatural ; they are opposed to the eternal rule 
of right, and they contain in themselves the seeds of 
violence and confusion. Often have they given rise 
to partial insurrections in America, as they used to do 
in the British West Indies. Abolish them therefore 
in faith ; bestow on men of all complexions an equa- 
lity of political right, and what is the consequence ? 
The whole population is thrown on the operation of 
natural and legitimate principles of action, every man 
finds his own just level, religion spreads under the 
banner of freedom, and all is quietness, order, and 
peace. Such is the lot of the British West Indian 
colonies; and such, I humbly, but ardently hope^ 
will soon be the happy condition of every one of the 
United States. 



] am, &c; &c. 
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CUBA. 



Providence, R, L Seventh month (Jtdy) \st, 1840. 

My DEAR Friend, 

When we sailed away from Jamaica, as men- 
tioned in a former letter, we soon found that we were 
in the midst of an agreeable and interesting company. 
It consisted of Samuel B. Parsons, a young friend of 
oars from New York, who had met us in Jamaica* 
twenty-two other Americans, including several ami- 
able women, on their return from Santa Cruz to their 
native shores, and our Spanish friend Cabrera, who 
was well able to converse with us, both in French and 
English. He is a person of remarkable intelligence, 
courteous manners, and, as we have every reason to 
believe> sound moral and religious principle. During 
the awful conflicts by which Spain has of late years 
been so fearfully convulsed, he has been seven timefli 
condemned to death. Once, by the decree of a Carlist 
General, he was sitting, with the handkerchief bound 
about his eyes, on the point of being publicly shot, 
when the tables were suddenly turned, and his rescue 
was effected, lingular indeed are the providential 
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circumstances, which from time to tinie^ turned up ifor 
his deliverance, often through the inter ventioa of 
intrepid womeuy and he is now one of the most re- 
spected and useful servants of the Queen Regent. Of 
the accomplished education, liberal views, and bene- 
volent intentions of that royal lady, he gave us an 
excellent account.— Of course we did not fail to im- 
plore the exertion of his influence with her, for the 
actual suppression of their already legally abolished 
slave trade. 

Our voyage was one of nine days, and although of 
longer duration than it was reasonable to expect, was 
remarkably pleasant. One circumstance alone threw 
a gloom over the circle — the extreme illness of two of 
our passengers, in whom the genial climate of Santa 
Cruz had failed to arrest the progress of consumption. 
One of these individuals has since finished her mortal 
career, in the faith and hopes of the christian)* 

Every morning after breakfast, we assembleid pn 
deck, for the audible reading of a portion of scripture, 
on which occasions no one was a more willing or at- 
tentive auditor than our friend the Spaniard. He is ^ 
Roman Catholic, as to his habits and connections, 
but of very liberal views. Our scripture reading was 
generally followed up by the Governor'9 school. Ig- 
norant as we were, even of the right sounds of the 
ktters, he kindly undertook to teach several of onr 
party Spanish ; an(| certainly, if he manifests in \;ds 
political duties, the same orderly and perspicacious in- 
tellect which be then applied to the instruction of his 
pupils, he mitBt be a valuable agent under afiy gpyei;]!- 
nfient; He so far succeeded that they presented 4p 
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hiiny before we separated^ a short address in his own 
liingUBge, which may serve as a memorandnm of onr 
pleasant intercourse. 

Gentil maestro humano 
Claro, benigno, sano, 
Ttt sabes que lo vano, 
Solo es de arena un grano. 
Per tu noble entereza, 
Peligrd tu cabeza, 
Mientras horrible guerra 
Agitaba la tierra ; 
Mas Diofi te ha preservado 
Dal enemigo hado, 
Y la gpran Reyna bella, 
Quis6 poner la estrella 
Que el solo honor ha heeho 
Sobre iu ilustre pecho. 
Ob, muy felice fuera, 
For tener un CabkbkaI 



The weather was delightful; and the contempla- 
tion of the ever varying beauties of ocean scenery , oc- 
cupied many an agreeable hour^ as we gradually made 
progress on our Toyage. One day a heron or crane, 
of speckled white and brown^ found her rest on our 
rigging ; at another time, a number of large birds of 
a bright scarlet hue, were seen flying in a row at sonie 
distance from the vesseL They were probably spe- 
cimens of the scarlet ibis — or perhaps flamingos; 
Schools of porpoises were often seen from on board 
the ship, and never seen without amusement ; the 
smooth agility of the leap with which they rise for a 
moment out of the water, and at the same time move 
rapidly onward on their journey, impresses one with 
the idea of perfect bodily enjoyment. I was in hopes 
that we should sail within sight of the Isle of Pines, 
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near the soulhern coast of Cuba, which is said to be 
very beautiAil — once the resort of pirates^ and still 
probably of slavers — but we passed it at a distance of 
thirty miles, and saw nothing of it. Soon afterwards 
we came in sight of the low cape Antonio, whick 
would have proved to Columbus, had he pursued his 
voyage a few leagues further, that Cuba was no part 
of his imagined continent. After doubling the cape, 
we had about one hundred miles to make to windward^ 
before we could reach our port. Baffling winds and 
calms detained us for two or three days ; our last pig 
and fowl had been eaten ; we were beginning, some^ 
what seriously to long for the land — ^when^ one delight-^ 
ful evening, a favorable breeze sprung up, and brought 
us, under flying colors and full sail, past the Moro 
castle and lighthouse, into the port of Havana. It was 
the 9th of the Fourth month (April.) 

The scene was very animating and beautiful. The 
Moro is built on a dark rock, on the left of the 
entrance ; on a hill above it stand the Cabanas, a fort 
of prodigious dimensions, in which is stationed a large 
body of Spanish soldiers. Report makes the numbers 
of them in Cuba not less than fifteen thousand — a 
guard, be it observed, for the protection of the white 
inhabitants against their negroes in a state of slavery ; 
but I have reason to believe that the number of troops 
is exaggerated. Before us lay the wide spreading old 
city, said to contain one hundred and twenty thon-^ 
sand inhabitants ; a few green hills were seen in the 
distance ; and when we had passed the Moro, the land* 
locked port foil of shipping, including three British 
men-of war, and surmounted by some handsome public 
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buildings^ were suddenly opened to onr view. It is 
a port of great resort and traffic^ far exceeding, in this 
respect, any other in the dominions of Spain. 

With the exception of the Governor of Madrid^ we 
continued on board for the night ; and early the next 
morning received a notice, that we were all permitted 
to land without undergoing any of the nsnal formal^ 
ities. The British Consul, Charles Tolme, came on 
board to pay his respects to some of our sister passen- 
gevs«. I fonnd that he was an old friend of mine, 
whtom I had not seen for some thirty years. He gave 
me a hearty welcome^ and accompanied me on our 
landing, to the Government House, as I wished to pay 
my respects to the Prince of Angiona, the Captain 
Geno^l of Cuba. Our friend Cabrera had already 
conveyed to him a letter of introduction which I had 
brought with me from the Governor of Jamaica ; and 
I considered that an early call was due to him from 
a friend to the slaves, and a christian minister, whom 
he had so kindly permitted to land, at all hazards. 
Tlie Prince, who is one of the old nobility of Spain, 
is a person of small stature, and by no means impos* 
ing in his appearance, but of good talents and liberal 
politics. He received us with great politeness, and 
ev^i apologised to our consul for my having been re- 
fused a passport in Jamaica. He spoke French flu* 
ently, and talked to us for a few minutes in a friendly 
manner. No opportunity offered for conversation on 
important topics, and we soon retired. I v^m after* 
waards infornrad that it is the oniform practice of the 
slave traders, both in Porto Rico and Cuba, to fee the 
respective >Gov«Fnors, pretty largely, for every African 
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imported into those islands. The late GotreriHyr of 
Porto Rico is said to have retired^ in consequence^ 
with an immense fortune. TThe price of eonnivance, 
now 6xed in Cuba, is reported to be twelve doUlirs 
per slave — a som which is, I believe, shared by simb- 
ordinate officers. The profits of the slave trade are 
such as to render these iniquitous allowances, but a 
trifling per centage. 

The streets of the city of Havana are extremely 
narrow, and we found the heat oppressive ; but ex- 
cellent quarters were obtained for us at a boarding 
house kept by an agreeable American family of the 
name of West ; and locomotion is rendered easy^ by 
the numerous volantes — small one-horse carriages, 
with overshadowing leather tops and enormous wheels, 
driven by negro postillions, in high Spanish boots. 
The streets^ are thronged by a busy population — all 
talking Spanish. Every thing in Havima is entirely 
foreign to the eye and ear of an Englishman or Ame- 
rican, and it was well that our friend Cabrera had 
been training some of us to the utterance of a few 
broken sentences, in the language of the country. 

In the evening, under the guidance of the British 
Consul's agreeable lady, we visited the Pass^, a pub* 
lie road and promenade formed of late years, under 
the Government of Tacon, a Spaniard of extraordi- 
nary energy, who is said to have found Cuba a den of 
thieves and robbers, and to have left it, when he finally 
resigned his trust, in comparatively good civil order. 
He made examples of some notorious offenders of high 
rank, instituted an effective p6lice, built a great |nrl- 
son, and gave much attention to roads and other ne-r 
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cessary inteisial improvements; bat be is said to bave 
been no enemy to tbe slave-trade. At tbe end of the 
Passeo is Tacon's villa and garden — tbe latter laid 
out, tbofigb on a small scale, after tbe style of the 
gardens at Versailles. After a walk tbrough tbis 
seene of somewbat formal beauty, we ascended tbe 
hiU on wbicb stands Fort Principe. Here we ob-^ 
tained a noble view of tbe city, tbe barbor, tbe abun^ 
dant shipping, tbe Moro castle, tbe Cabanas on tbe 
opposite heights, and tbe sea as the boundary of tbe 
prospect. In general however tbe conntry round 
Havana is far firom being picturesque, and is culti- 
vated chiefly with maisie for fodder. Many miles 
must be travelled inland, before one can reach either 
a mountatnons district, or those luxuriant fields of 
sugar-cane, which are managed by a mere process of 
rattouning, without tbe insertion of new plants, for 
twenty, or even thirty years in succession. Rattoon- 
ing is the annual raising of fresh canes from tbe 
same plant, and the number of years during which it 
may be carried on, is an index of tbe strength and 
richness of the soil. While this process may be conr 
tinned in Cuba for so great a length of years, the virgin 
land is so rich, that a mere touch of the hoe is suffix 
cie^ to prepare it for the reception of new cane. In 
most of the British colonies the rattooning lasts only 
three or four years : and the ground requires tbe la^ 
borimis process of holing, or some adequate snbstitnte> 
as a preparation for plantiu^. No wonder therefore, 
that the sugars of our colonies have always been un*- 
d^sold by the planters of Cuba* 
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The followiog day, Fourth month (April) lOth^ 
was one of memorable but paioful interest* 

We were engaged to breakfast with the Britbh 
eonsul ; but, before going to his hons^^ we aTaikd oqf^ 
selves of the cool air of the early morning, in otder to 
¥isit '^ El jardin del Obispo" — ^the villa and gardens of 
the late archbishop— ^which are quite as worthy of in* 
spection as those of the Governor Tacon. The ob- 
jects which chiefly attracted us there, were the shadiy 
avenues of mango trees, a living alligator kept in a 
small reservoir, and the greater rarity, in a troiMcal 
climate, of a cold stream of clear water, in which it 
was a luxury to bathe. At the Consul's we met 
Capt. Hawkins, of the Romney man-of-war, which is 
stationed in the port of Havana, for the reception of 
the Africans who may be taken out of slave-ships 
condemned by the Court of Mixed Commission. As: 
the slave trade of Cuba is now rarely carried on under 
Spanish colors, neither the judges of that court, nor 
our friend Capt. Hawkins, have much if any business; 
but they are useful, nevertheless, as watchers of the 
iniquities of Cuba. 

After breakfast we accompanied Capt. Hawkins, 
and one of his friends, to his home on the waters, and 
were well satisfied with the ample accommodations 
which it is calculated to afford the rescued Africans, 
whenever such an asylum may be required. The 
captain and his friend are deeply and honestly inter* 
ested in the cause of freedom — no frequent virtue, and 
no slight praise, in any one who even sojourns at Ha- 
vana ! After we had examined the ship, he convejred 
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liBf im his boat, ao a craise about the harbor, in order 
to give us a quiet view of the slavers. Five of them 
Pmte then stationed there, in the open face of day, 
notoriously fitted up for the traffic, and ready to slip 
oflF for Africa, for fresh supplies of bultos {bales-^so 
the slave merchants call the negroes) so soon as a 
duffk or stormy night should afford them an opportu* 
nity of escaping the vigilance of the British cruiser 
Snake, then in port at Havana. They consisted of 
two brigs, one of which had already landed three hun-^ 
dred and fifty slaves^ the Socorro ship built for one 
thousand ; the Grandes Antillas, for twelve hundred ; 
and lastly, the notorious Venus, now called La Du* 
cheza de Braganza, Baltimore-built, which had taken 
in deven hundred slaves on the coast of Africa, and, 
after losing two hundred and forty in the middle pas-^ 
sage, had landed eight hundred and sixty in Cuba. 
We understood that the three larger of these vessels, 
were intended for Mozambique, on the eastern coast 
of Africa — a voyage of great length, for which their 
siae peculiarly adapts them. They are fitted up with 
guns, and, like the brigs or schooners, are constructed 
with consummate art, for the purpose of swift sailing. 
They are utta'ly unsuitable for a l^ftimate commerce^ 
The painful compression of the wretched negroes, in 
the holds of these vessels, during their voyage across 
the Atlantic^ is too horrible to be described. Surely 
this traffic is the most odious wickedness that ever 
disgraced or afflicted mankind ! 

Cki our return to the shore, Captain Hawkins con« 
ducted us to the office of the British commissioner, 
Kennedy, with whom, together with his secretary, we 
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mjoyed the privilege of a foil and interestitig doni^ei^ 
sation. He is well informed respecting the irnqfiities 
which are practised at Havana, and gave ns a sad 'ae^ 
oiMint both of the slave trade of C!uka> and of Hs i^very . 
The commissioner reckons the number of slaves an* 
Bvally imported into Cnba (diiefly in the immedrnte 
neighborhood of Havana) at twenty*fiv« thousand* 
On farther inquiry, however, I found tbey are often 
famded in creeks and bays, both on the 'uortbernsoiid 
southern coasts, out of the limits of bur friend's 
observation ; and there is reason to believe that hit 
estimate is vastly below the mark. I am very mmA 
mistaken, if the rapid increase of the slave popuIatHMEH 
(mot withstanding' the notorious excess of deatUs over 
births) does not prove that the annual importation of 
negroes into Cuba, has risen to at least double. the 
number mentioned by the commissioner.^ The profits^ 
of the trade are from one hundred to two hundred 
per cent. ; and if only one third of the negroes/receitfcd 
on the Airtcan coast, are brought safely tO'Guba,.tl» 
speculation answers. Hence, it follows, diia^t neithej 
the risks, which they run of capture by the iBcitisk 
cruisers, nor the deaths of a large proportiom <if^tlw 
negroes on the voyage, are circumstance of any gmat 
importance to the slave-merchant**-they ceqnire caiiy 
an insurance. :t. . .jr. 

Reckless of every consideration connected • eiikit 
with honesty or humanity, the captains of tliese-alavms 
often make piratical attacks on each other. I saw 
a letter from one of them, describix^ to the slave 

» See Sir T. F. Buxton's Letter on this subject, addressed to David 
TumbuU. 
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iif^ng hqvm io^C^^a, by whicb he was emiployed) 
bi$.)^tvmg been forcibly robbed of all bis bultos (baks); 
awi q£ bi^ihaviDg replenished his vessel, by commitT 
t^y ixk his twUi a simile depredation. But the 
vifbol^ ^fffiittis one of robl^ry and murder. Of one 
jReg^^tftre w the slave trade and slavery of Cuba^ I had 
n^iknowledg^. until I was on the spot. • The import- 
9ti^ cQnsi»t9 almost entirely of tnen, and we were 
Informed that on many of the estates, not a single 
female is to be found. Natural increase is disregarded. 
The Cubans import the stronger animals^ like bui«* 
lodcsi w<m4c them up, and then seek a fresh supply; 
This surely is a system of most unnatural barbarity* . 
In the aiteraooQ, after an early dinner at the Con* 
wVsi we sallied forth on an excursion of rather a deli*^ 
eate nature; it was to visit the barracoons — recep- 
tacles where the newly imported Africans are stowed, 
and (fi^ered for sale. Our two young friends, went in 
oae direction ; M. Day and myself, under the gnid^ 
attaaof a young Guernseyman, in an other. He and 
I irisilad three out of six of these establishments, all 
<^ them . being within two miles of the city. They 
bttve been built, and are conducted, on private specu* 
lation, and although the whole business is utterly 
ilkgal^ their proprietors set at defiance all notions of 
shame, or of concealment from the eye of Government* 
W« were not very successful in. our attempt. The 
jlrvt^barracoon at which we called was empty, and after 
w^dkkig over it, we had only to acknowledge that 
it was: commodious and airy — for these places, for 
jBlthy lucre's sake, are intended to be curative of the 
effects pf the middle passage. At the second, the 
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keeper, who was the friend of our young guide, g^ve 
us an equally easy admission. We found in it about 
forty invalid Africans who had just been imported. 
They looked emaciated and melancholy. A child lying 
on a dresser, wrapped in a blanket, was in the article 
of death. The whole scene, with the exception of an 
idle laugher, was one of mute sorrow and suffering — 
heart-rending to ourselves. This barracoon was built 
to contain one thousand negroes. Just at sundown 
we arrived at a third of similar size. It is close by 
the garden of Tacon, which is a place of constant 
public resort. It was evidently fall of negroes, whose 
voices we distinctly heard. We walked unbidden into 
the court yard, and saw the keeper turn the key of 
the last lock, after having shut them up for the night. 
Our guide timorously approached the scowling master, 
and begged admission for us into the dormitories. He 
gruffly replied, " No son negros aquV — th^e are no 
negroes here. We were therefore obliged to retire, 
not being much disposed to be ourselves incarcerated 
in this den of iniquity. On the grass outside of the 
gate however, there were sitting, dressed in coarse 
shirts marked with the letter D, about forty young 
men — a lot which had just been selected and pur 
chased. The buyer was standing over them with a 
memorandum bopk in his hand, viewing them as if 
they had been oxen. Good cause had he for an atteo* 
tive survey of their persons, for he had probably given 
400 or 500 dollars per head, for them — from 16^000 to 
20,000 dollars for the lot. Work them as he may, we 
could not conceive that this nefarious investment in 
human flesh and blood, could answar hi« purpose^^ 
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especially as so large a proportion of these miserable 
beings die in the seasoning. Our yonng friends fonnd 
their way to a fonrth barracoon, where they saw seve- 
ral hundred newly imported children. They were in 
lean condition;^ and many of them with marks on their 
skins, of bruises or blows, probably received from rub- 
bing against the pannels of the vessel, in which they 
had been unmercifully crammed, like herrings in a 
barrel. We returned to our quarters at night, well 
satisfied with having seen these horrors, and with the 
information which a most interesting day had afforded 
ns^ but heart-sickened and afflicted. Oh, the unutterable 
difierence between these hapless, hopeless creatures, 
and the well-conditioned free peasantry of Jamaica ! 

The next day was the first of the week. A day of 
rest and worship it cannot be said to be at Havana. 
A certain proportion of the population do indeed at- 
tend the Roman Catholic churches, with a good deal 
of decency ; but the generality seem to be given up to 
the utter neglect of religious duty. No Protestant wor- 
ship is tolerated, not even in the house of the British 
Consul . A Friends' meeting may happily be held by the 
very few, as well as the multitude; and in a conipany 
of six persons at our boarding house, we were per- 
mitted to experience some comfort and refreshment, 
in our usual simple mode of worship. We then 
placed ourselves under the care of James Norman, a 
religions merchant of the city, who led us to several 
of the public institutions — two lunatic asylums in bad 
order ; a beneficencid, or endowed orphan house, in 
which we found about three hundred white children, 
under pretty good tutelage ; an excellent asylum for 

P2 
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lepers of all colors ; and finally^ Tacon's prison, which 
was filled with eight hundred criminals — one side of 
the building being appropriated to blacks, the other, to 
whites. The white population of Cuba, as compared 
to the black, is said to be as one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred. In the prison, the side allotted to 
the whites appeared to be the more crowded of the 
two. The prisoners work on the roads and break 
stones, but when not at work are locked up night 
and day, in large companies, and are left to them.- 
seJves to grow worse and worse, corrupted, and cor- 
rupting one another. Within the walls we observed a 
rum-shop, which cannot fail to accelerate the dege- 
nerating process. We sincerely felt for an American 
captain who was shut up with this ruffian multitude. 
He was once much respected, but had been convicted 
of secreting money on board his vessel, and after six- 
teen months of previous imprisonment (owing, I be- 
Jieve, to his own wish to delay his trial) had been 
sentenced to be imprisoned here for six years. Miguel 
de Cabrera kindly undertook to lay his case before 
the Queen of Spain ; and we hope, notwithstanding 
his acknowledged guilt, he will soon be liberated from 
his present miserable allotment. The whole scene 
afforded glaring evidences of the low, and even des- 
perate state of morals in this slave trading community. 
In the afternoon we were summoned on board the 
Whitmore, to which we were accompanied by our 
kind friend Cabrera, and the British Consul. After 
taking an affectionate leave of them, we weighed 
anchor, and so concluded our interesting visit of three 
days to the city of Hayajaa. In consequence, howj- 
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ever, of some little nautical accident, we failed to clear 
the harbor that night, and accordingly availed our- 
selves of a quiet evening, in holding a religious meet- 
ing with our passengers, apart from all disturbing 
causes. Early the next morning we again passed under 
the frown of the Moro^ and commenced our voyage 
to Savannah, in Georgia. 

I know not that I should have troubled thee with 
t?his section of our narrative, had I not wished to 
solicit thy attention to a subject of deep interest and 
importance, respecting which this short stay in Cuba, 
gave us an opportunity of obtaining some informa- 
tion — ^I mean American participation in the African 
slave trade. 

I. The building of the vessels. The slave-traders 
of Cuba requires vessels of peculiar powers of speedy 
and otherwise of a construction suited to the slave- 
trade. These vessels the Americans are preeminently 
able to build, having at their command the timber, 
the capital, and the mechanical skill. The conse- 
tjtrence is that there is the usual correspondence of the 
Sttjjply with the demand, and nine-tenths of the vessels 
employed in the Cuba slave trade, have of late years 
been built in America — chiefly at Baltimore. There 
catinot be the least doubt that the builders are aware 
of their intended purpose, the construction of them 
^ng decidedly distinguished from the usual form of 
lirerchant ships. Often they are made to the order of 
<hi6HSpanish slave-trading houses in Cuba, and when 
built, belong to those houses. Nevertheless, they are 
furtiished with American registers, and sail to Havana, 
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under American colors. This of course is a fraudti- 
lent transaction. In many other cases^ they are sent 
to Cuba on speculation ; and on their arrival there, 
are sold to the slave-traders as required. 

II. The abuse of the American flag. The treaty of 
Great Britain with Spain, A. D. 1835, renders vessels 
under the Spanish flag, seizable as slavers^ even when 
they have no slaves on boards if they are fitted up for 
the traffic, with the usual distinguishingarticles. These 
are shackles, cutlasses, gunpowder, false decks, grat- 
ings, a superfluity of water-casks> extra supplies of 
provision, &c. &c. Precisely the same regulations, by 
a late act of Parliament, are made to apply to Pcwrtu- 
gal. Before that act was passed, the Spanish slave- 
traders, in order to avoid the effect of this provision 
in the treaty, constantly made use of Portuguese colors 
and papers. These are often forged at Havana, or 
otherwise obtained and used in a fictitious and frau- 
dulent manner. Notwithstanding the act of Parlia- 
ment relative to Portugal, the flag of that nation is 
still preferred to that of Spain ; because when cap- 
tured under the Spanish flag, the slavers are brought 
under the notice of the joint-commission court in 
Havana, and when they are condemned^ the parties 
are heavily fined. We were informed that the Spanish 
authorities take care to be well feed for the vessels 
captured, as well as forj the slaves successfully im- 
ported, and cover their connivance at the traffic, by 
punishing it severely, when it is detectied. On the 
contrary, when slavers are captured under the Portu- 
guese flag, they can be condemned only in our own 
colonial admiralty courts, in which case the crews are 
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suffered to depart without punishments Nevertheless^ 
as neither the Spanish nor the Portuguese flag now 
afford smy protection from the British cruisers^ re- 
course is had, to the greatest possible extent, to the 
jflag of the United States. 

This object is effected by various contrivances. 
When an American-built vessel is sold to a slave- 
trading house in Havana, it is often fraudulently trans- 
ferred at that port, from the master to the mate, and 
proceeds to Africa under command of the latter, and 
with American colors and papers. After obtaining the 
wished-for supply of slaves (during which process it 
still maintains its Americanism) it assumes its Portu- 
guese phase J for which it is secretly prepared at Ha- 
vana, and returns at a venture to Cuba — using all its 
speed, to elude the British cruisers. On the return 
voyage, the n^ate becomes ostensibly a passenger, but 
in fact retains his command of the vessel. 

Another contrivance for retaining the American 
flag, up to the same point in the iniquitous process, 
is that of purchasing the Baltimore ship or clipper, 
deliverable on the coast of Africa — half the price being 
paid when the bargain is struck, and the other half 
on her delivery. Under this arrangement, she of 
course clears out for Africa, with her American regis- 
ters, and under the flag of the Union. When she 
arrives on the African coast, her registers are cut in 
halves, and returned by any two conveyances which 
may offer, to the grantors ; and again the Portuguese 
phase is assumed for the return voyage. 

III. Aid given hy American merchantmen. If, af- 
ter all, these slaye«ship$ sail from Havana for Africa 
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under the Spanigfa ofir Portdguese flag, the p^ffties bav^ 
still asiother method left of eliiding the' force oP'tte 
treaty, or act of Parliament, already describedi ■ it-fe 
to sail without those fittings np, and distinguishrng 
articles, which would lead to their condemnatioii. in 
the mean time, these are conveyed by Amdricai^ mer- 
ciiant ships, which come to Havana in bdlast, to 
the slave depdts on the African coast, wh^re tfete 
Spanish slaver, after an uninterrupted voyage, fkirls 
her needful furniture and supplies ready for 'her u5^. 
And with what cargoes do these American merctiaift 
ships return from the African coast ? Generally, as 
we were informed, with cargoes of bultos-^bale^*-^ 
living rational beings from Africa, whom they coiivfey 
to the Spanish colonies — or sometimes probably to* 
Texas — or possibly even to sotne safe and hidderi rd- 
sort, within the boundary of ydur own UtaioA. Tte6u 
wilt recollect that the slaver Hound which'fettded 
three hundred and seventy-two slaves in Porto Rieo, 
and the schooner we saw in Antigua, which had per- 
formed a similar errand, were both American!, abtl 
under American colours. Eighteen such vessels have 
lately been reported nominatim, by the agents of the 
Colonization Society, as observed on the African 
coasts in the act of carrying on the slave trade. • ft 
may however be considered doubtful whether tbey^ite 
the same vessels which carry articles for the slawre 
trade to the coast of Africa, and slaves from Africa 
to the Western world, or whether these two objetts 
are separately effected by distinct parties. But the 
melancholy fact is not to be concealed, that numer- 
ous vessels bailt in America, manned in part by 
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AdnerkaiiSi. and sailing under the American flag, are 
now. actively engaged in the prosecntioo af thid abo- 
mimable traffic. 

. IV, The involvement of the consular office. The sale 
of iljinerican vessels, at Havana, to the slave traders 
in that city, whether immediate or deliverable at the 
coast of Africa — the transfer of them from masters to 
mates*-^and finally, the clearing out of any vessel un* 
d^^yourflag^ from Havana for Africa — are all of them 
transactions which necessarily come under the official 
notice of the American consulate at that port. We 
were informed that the late consul wa^ doubly cegni* 
zant of them, because the other side of some of these 
tf^a^action8, must have come before him in his capa- 
city of Portuguese agent. But cognizance does not 
prove guilt, and the real question is, whether, under 
theae circumstances, he availed himself of all his op- 
portunities and powers, in order to put a stop to these 
iniquities. We may charitably hope, that this was 
the ei^se. I was however grieved to observe, that a 
public defender of N. P. Trist, in a late anonymous 
pamphlet published at Boston, acknowledges that the 
late Consul entertains doubts '^whether the slave trade, 
considered in itself y is not a positive benefit to its sup- 
posed victims/' This is a dangerous state of mind 
for any British or American resident in Havana. I 
venture, with great deference, to remark that no per- 
sons ought to be permitted to occupy your consular 
office, in that place, who are not placed far above the 
readi of Cuban douceurs, not only by common hon- 
esty, but by a deep, determined, and unalterable, ab- 
horrence of the slave trade in itself. 
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V. The application of capital. That a coBsideralde 
capital 19 employed in the different modes of aiding 
the slave trade which have now heen described^ and 
especially in the building of vessels^ cannot be denied. 
But it is commonly reported^ I fear not without some 
foundation, that in some of your commercial cities^ 
American capital U invested in the trade itself — that 
some unworthy citizens of yoar republic, are actual 
and direct participants^ both in the carrying on, and 
in the profits of this abominable traffic. It appears 
then first, that a large proportion of the vessels enga- 
ged in the Cuban slave traded are built in the ports of 
the United States — secondly, that the American flag 
is borrowed by the Spanish slave traders to a great 
extent — thirdly, that American merchantmen are en- 
gaged in conveying the materials of the slave trade to 
the coast of Africa ; and these or other American ves- 
sels, in the slave trade itself — ^fourthly, that most of 
these transactions pass under the official review of 
your consulate at Havana — and fifthly, that American 
capital is indirectly — perhaps directly — engaged in 
the slave trade, to a considerable extent. 

I have now laid the whole case before thee, as it 
has come within my own scope of observation and 
enquiry, and I trust I have done so with clearness and 
moderation. When I have stated the same case ver- 
bally, to some of the leading men of America, I have 
been reminded by them of the inconsistency of Eng- 
lishmen. Certain it is, that the articles used in the 
slave trade, and often transmitted to Africa on Ame* 
rican bottoms, are manufactured in England, and em- 
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ploy a large amount of British capital. The lament- 
able fact is, that filthy lucre is often found too strong 
For moral principle, on both sides the water. B«it 
this snrely is no afiair of national rivalry. It is one 
under the weight of which, the petty jealousy of poli- 
tics, and even the pride of an honest patriotism, ought 
to subside into nothing. The virtuous public of both 
nations, and the governments of both nations, ought 
unquestionably to unite, with the utmost cordiality, 
in their endeavours to extinguish the most inordinate 
system of cruelty and wickedness, that ever stained 
the annals of mankind. Let America and England 
fully join issue on this momentous subject — and the 
work is done. 

In the mean time, something may I trust be eflPected, 
by legislative enactment. It seems very desirable^*;, 
that the laws against building ships evidently calcu- 
lated for the slave trade, and only for this purpose, 
should be rendered as clear and stringent as possible; 
secondfyj that the consular ofBce at Havana, should 
be armed with greater powers, to stop these iniqui- 
tous proceeding in transitu. Such were the conclusions 
to which our own observation and reflection had 
brought us ; and we were pleased to find, when at 
Washington, that a bill for these very purposes, had 
been introduced to Congress, by our worthy friend 
John Davis, Senator from Massachusetts. I am told 
that it has since passed into a law. But we conceive 
that preventive measures on the coast of Africa, are 
still more important. We were informed, on high 
authority, at Washington that it was the indeftnUe 
extent only, to which the mutual right of search was 
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granted under the Presidency of Monroe^ that was 
found to be inconvenient, and led to a change of sys- 
tem on the part of America ; cmd that had this mutual 
right beefi confined to certain limits near the African 
coast J no objection would ever have been made to if. 
Such being the facts of the case, I would venture to 
suggest to thy calm consideration, whether withfn 
these safe limits, the provision in question mfight-not 
yet be conceded. There can be no doubt that 'suet a 
measure, more than almost any other, would facilitate 
the suppression of the odious traffic. I entreat thee, 
to make use of the weight of thy own influence, in 
favor of the affirmative settlement of this essential 
point. 

Before I leave the subject of Cuba, I think it right 
to remark, that all persons who visit that island, must 
be aware of the distinction between the newly itti* 
ported slaves, and those who have been born on the 
islatid, or have been long employed in the service of 
their masters. The former called Bo^als, being ilte^ 
gaily introduced, are not regarded by the laws ef 
Spain, as the property of their holders. In the much 
agitated case of the Amistad, the decision of the local 
courts of Connecticut, against the delivering up of 
the slaves^ was grounded, as I understand, on the faet 
that these persons were not Ladinos — i. e. true Cubad 
slaves — but Boeals, who are no slaves at all, in tire 
eye of the Spanish law. Now we are aware that Ah 
appeal has been made against that decision, to th^ 
Supreme Court of the United States. I would remark^ 
that should the decree be reversed, it would have the 
injurious effect of giving the sanction of the highest 
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le^gal tribunal of this coimtry^ to that shanieful traSp 
b.y which these miserable men were brought into ille- 
gal bondage — into the condition of BozaU; and thus 
the co-operation of American citizens in promoting 
that traffic, would be encouraged and confirmed. 

That so great a calamity may b^ averted, must he 
the earnest desire of all who wish well to the cause of 
justice and humanity. 

I cannot satisfactorily conclude this letter without 
expressing my deep sorrow of heart, that the flag of 
the freest nation upon earth should be found, with 
such perfect impunity, and to so great an extent, 
affording its broad shelter to the blackest of crimes 
against the liberties of mankind ; and that so many 
Americans, in defiance of your own law, which treats 
the African slave-trade as piracy, should be taking an 
active part in promoting it and carrying it on. Thes^ 
I doubt not, are subjects of lamentation to a multir 
tnde of enlightened and pious Americans, as well as 
to the friends of the cause in our own country. Whea 
this public feeling becomes more general and intense 
than it is at present, we may hope that adequate re- 
medies will be applied. I am willing however to con^ 
fess my own apprehension, that we shall never eiyoy 
the full and cordial co-operation of Am^ica, in our 
efibrts to^ extinguish the African slave trade^ until she 
is herself emancipated from her canker within — I 
mean slavery in all its branches, and more especially 
her own domestic trafiBc in. the bodies .and soiaU c^ 

I am, &c. &e. 
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RETURN TO AMERICA. 



Providence^ R, L Seventh month (Jtdy) Srd^ 1840. 

My dear Friend, 

In order to brin^ our narrative to a satisfactorjr 
close, I must make a few remarks respecting our voy- 
age home, which none of our company are in much 
danger of forgetting. It was a time, generally speaking, 
of quiet enjoyment ; though we could not but watch 
with some sorrow and anxiety, the apparent descent 
of our two invalids, towards " the valley of the shadow 
of death." Our course, for the first day, lay to the 
eastward, and gave us the opportunity of surveying a 
considerable part of the northern coast of Cuba. We 
obtained a good view of the entrance of the harbor of 
Matanzas, about fifty miles east of Havana. The 
mountains which rise behind it are of greater elevation 
than any land in Cuba, which we had before seen. 
One of them, remarkable for its square outline, recalls 
the idea of a loaf of bread, and is called, ^^ £1 pan de 
Matanzas." We now took our last leave of Cuba, 
and turned towards the north-east, our course lying 
through the channel which separates the dangerous 
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shores of Florida, from the still more fatal rocks of 
the Bahama Islands. The wind was contrary, and we 
should have made slow progress, as we beat along 
from one side of the channel to another, had it not 
been for the Gnlph stream, which some of us had, 
more than once, encountered as an enemy, but which 
now proved an effective friend, in impelling us for* 
ward, four knots in the hour, in our right course, by 
the mere force of its current. This stream, is by the 
mariners, technically called the " Gu]ph ;" and is re- 
markable for the frequent and sudden changes of 
weather to which it is perpetually liable. The follow- 
ing portrait of it, which served to amuse some of our 
company, is said to be quite accurate. 



Of all the creatures here below 

Or virtuous, or vicious, 
O Gulph of gulphs, full well we know, 

Thou art the most capricious. 
We have seen thee locked in a hopeless calm, 

And tossed with waves prodigious. 
We have felt thy gentie breeze's balm, 

And ihj fitful blast litigious. 
We have shuddered at thy ugly frown, 

When all thy soul was spiteful, 
And have watched Hiy malice melting down, 

To radiant smiles delightful. 
One moment — aU thy charm is gone. 

Thy looks are most ^tr^ssing; 
The next — thou hast thy dimples on, 

Each sailor-boy caressing. 
We have stood aghast at thy leaden vest, 
^ Thy darksome shirQud of mouming-*- 
Iq ultra-marine, we have seen thee dressed, 

The heaven and earth adorning. 
Thy bosom bails with lore or hatey 

As thy restless passions waver; 
I'hy voice is the thunder of regal state, 

Or a gentle lady-like quaver* 
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O Queen I of Premier, under thj rei^, 
Some conjurer holds the station ; 

His name, we take it, is Lejg^tdemain, 
And th|ne ia Transmi^tatipn^ 



Such are the notorious uncortiunties of the Qilg^ 
Stream ; and in the chaaiiel through whick^A W^ 
now passing, seamen are. often exposed, to As^^f^. 
Many a wreck takes place on either ^ide. of it,.^^ 
iQtnly a few d^ys before our voyage, a vessel of c^^^ 
4erable size> was found bottom upwards^ on tJbe^ oq^ 
j(>f Florida. ,!:$,;. 

For. ourselves we passed alM:ig, though filpwl^^^jf^ 
safely^ and found leisure to reflect, tlmt .the^;shQf|s&^i^ 
either side, were marked by circumstances of a^pMti^ 
interesting character. As the low green coast, a)S|[ 
keys of Florida, were gradually developed to our vi^^ 
it was impossible not to mourn over the Seipinal^ 
war, undertaken against the unhappy aborigines j^ 
the soil, in the support as we fear of slavery>cond¥^(f^ 
at an immense expense of blood and treasure, find 
now carried on (strange recurrence to ancient bacl^ 
rism !) by the help of blood-hounds. The subj^^^ 
afflicting in its owa particular features, was of com^sfe 
connected in our minds with a general view of t^ 
melancholy topip, the maltreatment of the jiMivetJ|fl- 
dians of North America — witness the cruel banii^ 
ment of the Cherqkees of Georgia, and, the pr^gecti^ 
expatriation of the Senecas of New- York, m^ex .^bp 
color of fraudulent treaties, and at the exp^nsfii^ 
every principle of justice and mercy* I am confident 
that thy sentiments on these subjects, are in perUgpt 
agreement with our own. . . 
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Oar Yiew of the Bahainas was a very distant one ; 
but it was enough to remind us of the 'excellent ac- 
coonts which we had received, through Sir William 
Colebroke^ of the favorable working of freedom in 
tbose islands. IKr William was their Governor, before 
he ^undertook the more important charge of the Lee- 
wiu'd Islands ; and while we were with him in Anti- 
^gnai he received from a friebd whom he had left be- 
hind him, the accounts to which we allude. It appears 
tilat a lai^e number of recaptured Aftitans are now 
settled, as free laborers, on the Island of New Provi^ 
d^nce, and are condncthig themselves well. The same 
iiiaf be said of the former iilaves or apprentice8> who 
tt^e'located chiefly on the outer islands of the group. 
FHendly' societies, and other benevolent institutions, 
ate prospering ; and /nee groum cotton is now produce 
ed, in the Bahamas, under the care of the descendants 
of American loyalists, who settled in that colony, at 
the time of the revolution. 

I am reminded by this mention of the Bahamas, of 
our friend J. C. Calhoun^s argument in the Senate, 
on the subject of the Comet, the Encomium, and the 
Enterprise, one of which vessels was, if I mistake 
iK)/t, driven by stress of weather, into a port of the 
Bermudas, and the other tWo Wrecked on the Baha- 
rttas^^^ach containing American slaves, on their pas- 
sage (from one of your slave states to another. As I 
have not his speech of which he kindly gave me a 
copy, now before me, I may not be accurate in my 
recollection of the particulars ; but I think that, in all 
the cases, the slaves were allowed by the British autho* 
rities of the islands, to avail themselves of the law of 
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tb« iandy ^od to go &ee— *that| after a long neg^eta- 
tion^ 0otitpensatioa was oiade by i>ar GioTemment for 
tko^ which, were on board the Comet aad Encomiiim, 
and rdTosed for ihose ia the Ettterprifie-r-and that this 
difltinction wad grounded oa the circumstance that the 
two former caaes had occurred hefor^y and the la^t 
oaaeii ^ter £he British act of Emancipation. . 7. C. 
Calhoun's argument on the subject, ia both iniiercot- 
ing and ingenious. In the first jdaee he plainly shows 
it to be a settled poixit, in the law of nattona^ th&t 
^hen yessela belonging to any nation, are driven. by 
stress of weather into the ports, or on to the coasts, 
of a friendly power, the^agents of that pow^ are booad 
to protect the property which they eonta&n, and to 
deliver it up or make compensation for it, to its ri^t- 
fnl owners. He then argnes that the law of naticMooB 
cannot change with the municipal laws of individual 
Btates ; and therefore, that if Great Britain was bound 
by the above mentioned principle of intematioi^ 
jurisprudence, to make compensation fiar wrecked 
American slaves, before her own act of £man€if)atk}n, 
she was equally bound to do so, after that act. 

All this is very clear ; but there is the previous 
question to be settled, whether the law of nations dffes 
in any case regard livkig human beings as the property 
of other persons. If it does, why is not England btmftid 
to restore to America, the runaway slaves who ifind 
their way into Canada ; and to France, the Ingitives 
who come over on aloe-rafts from Gandaloupe to 
Dominica; and to Denmark, the happy beings wJip 
paddle, across the water at night, from St. Thomas or 
St. Johns^ to free Tortola? For my own parrt, I ebn- 
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cseive that the law of nations regards these persons as 
a third fwrty^ possessing distinct rights of their own. 
Professing, as it does, to derive its authority^ from the 
law of God, it is, in its own nature, incapable of giv- 
ing cotintenance to the notion, that rational human 
beings niay be treated as dumb inseMible chattels. 

If thiii is a correct view of the case, I think we must 
condnde that when Great Britain made compensation 
for the slaves wrecked in the Comet and E^cominm, 
she acted, not in compliance with the law of nations, 
but met^ly tmt^f shame; because before her own aet 
of emancipation, she was herself acknowledging the 
property of man in man. But no soonei* was this act 
passed, than she rose to the level of the law of na« 
tions, in denying the rightful possibility of any sn<5h 
property. Prom that time forward, therefore, she hud 
nothing more to do with making compensation, even 
to the dearest of her allies, for wrecked or runaway 
slaves. 

I trast that these remarks on subjects of high prac^ 
tidal tmpoitance, suggested by the circumstances of 
our voyage, will meet, on thy part, with the usual kind 
neeeptton* But it was not our allotment to pass the 
whole of our time at sea, in easy pleasures and tran- 
ifatl reflections. On the I8th of the Fourth m^nth, 
(April) when we were fifty miles south of Savan- 
nah, we were overtaken by a fearful storm* About 
eight o*clodc in the evening, we observed some dark 
elottds over the horizon, and summer-like lightning 
playing to the North and West $ and the moon soon 
after rose of a blo^d red color. For some time we 
imagined that the clouds were gradually dispersing, 

Q 2 
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and we hoped that the electric fluid which was mucli 
diffased through the atmosphere, would afford us onty 
a succession of beauties to admire. But after about 
two hours had elapsed, these hopes were anuihilatfEs4^ 
The clouds met over our heads, and veiled the wooa 
in deep darkness; the rain poured down in torrents; 
the ship flew before the wind; and awful flashes. of 
forked lightning, with thunder immediately following 
gave ample proof that the weapons of " heaven's arti- 
lery*' were nigh at hand — even at our doors. N^v/^r 
before had we witnessed such a war of the elements ; 
but our skilful captain had foreseen our troubles^ and 
the well-prepared ship, with her smallest amount ^ 
canvass, moved along steadily. The discharges of light- 
ning,however,and crashes of thunder, became more and 
more tremendous, when suddenly the vessel rece]ve4 a 
terrible shock. Almost all the sailors were knocked 
down, and, as soon as they conld find their feet, rushed 
into the cabin for safety ; one was dragged in,Jightnii;ig 
struck, whether to live or die we knew not. The captain 
himself received a stroke which left black traces op 
his l^s. Either a blazing rope, or the appearance <of 
it in electric fluid, was seen falling on the deck, i s, 
violent smell of sulphur assailed us ; both the uppier 
and lower cabins were filled with smoke^ and it was 
th^ general belief and cry, that the ship was on fire. 
At the same time the cook ran into the cabin^ and 
told us that the hold of the ship (for we were iu bftl^ 
last) was filling rapidly with water. AlthougLomr 
lai^ company was preserved in a good measure of 
quietness, we could no longer conceal from ourselves 
that we were now in circumstances of extreme danger. 
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But beyond this climax we were not permitted to pass. 
The ship was searched, and no fire was discovered ; 
the water in the hold was found to have flowed only 
from the hatch-way ; the sulphurous smell and smoke 
gradually vanished ; the storm, after raging for about 
an l^our> rapidly subsided ; the sky became clear ; the 
moon regained her ascendancy ; our poor stricken 
sailor began to recover; and we were left in quiet 
possession of ourselves — body and mind unhurt. The 
next morning we soon detected the eflccts of the 
lightning. The sails were pierced with holes, some 
boxes were demolished, a considerable piece of timber 
was forced out of the deck, the main-mast was crack- 
ed^ and the maintop-gallant and royal yards, shivered. 
Surely we had cause for humble thankfulness to the 
God of nature and of grace — the Controller of storms 
and thunderbolts, and the Preserver of men. 

Tb us it was an agreeable circumstance, that the 
day aft€r the storm, was the first of the week. At the 
appointed hour, the ship's company^ including the 
sailors, assembled on deck under no common feelings 
df seriousness. The fortieth /chapter of Isaiah wa» 
read to ua. Thou wilt perhaps recollect that it begins 
with the exhortation, " Comfort ye^ comfort ye my 
people i* and ends with the cheering declaration, that 
^ they who wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
stfengtb ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run and not be weary, and they shall walk 
iifid. Bot faint." Afterwards the whole company fell 
into sileiiee ; and during the solemn hour which en- 
sued, wie were reminded of the words of the poet*-^' 
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Unfathomable wonder,. 

And mystery divine ; 
The voice that speaks in thunder, 

Says, Chmtiaii, I am THn«£. 

We were now on soundings^ near the coast of 
Georgia, and, on the morrow, Fourth month (April) 
20th, arrived in peace and safety, at the city of Savan- 
nah. So ended, jusi five months after its commence- 
ment, our instructive and mteresting West Indian 
voyage. 

In concluding this series of letters, I feel disposed 
to remind thee of the declaration of scripture, that 
the " heavens and the earth**^ shall " wax old as a gar- 
ment,'* and that " as a vesture*' God shall fold them 
up, and ^^ they shall be changed.** " All the host of 
heaven,** says the prophet Isaiah, " shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll ; 
and all their host shall fall down, as the leaf falkth 
off from the vine, and as the falling fig from the fig- 
tree.** " But the day of the Lord,** says the Apostle 
Peter, will come as a thief in the night ; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up.** Again, ^' the heavens being on &re shall 
be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat." Then, my dear friend, we shall all stand *• be- 
fore the judgment- seat of Christ.'* The steward shall 
render up the account of his stewardship ; and every 
one of u» must receive, at the holy hands of the Judge 
of all flesh, ^' according to the deeds done in hi» body, 
whether they be good, or whether they be bad.'* 
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Earnest and affectionate are my desires that the dis- 
tinguished individual to whom these letters are ad- 
dressed^ may then be found to have cleared himself 
from all stain of slavery. Fervently do I crave that 
in that awfiil day, he may be known to have acted 
faithfully during his declining years, in promoting its 
total extinction, in all his several relations — first, as 
the head of a private family ; secondly, as the most 
influential individual in the state of Kentucky ; thirdly, 
as the enlightened statesman and patriot of the North 
American Federal Union ; and lastly, as the friend of 
all mankind, the citizen of the world at large. Justly 
applicable to our whole race — to men of every coun- 
try^ clime, and color — is the fundamental principle of 
your noble constitution, '^ All men are created equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights — among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness/' 

With much respect and deference, 1 now bid thee 
my last farewell. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Letter from Samuel and Mary Nottingham^ of Bristol^ to 
George Nottingham^ one of the negroes belonging to the 
East End Plantationj at Long Look^ in Tortola. 

Bristol, 30th of 9th month, 1782. 

Dear George, 

Thy letter of the 8th of last 6th month we received, which 
was well pleasing to us to hear of the present good disposition of 
thyself, and the rest of our late servants, whose welfare and hap- 
piness, both here and hereafter, we have much at heart. But 
we are sorry to hear of the removal of poor John Venture and 
Haiiy, though not without hopes of their partaking of that 
mercy which is extended to all, without respect of persons 
whether white or black; so George, remember what we write 
to thee, we write to all of you who once called us Master and 
Mistress. But now you are all free, as far as it is in our power 
to make you so, because none are free indeed, except they are free 
in Christ; therefore we admonish you, not as your master and 
mistress, but as your friends and benefactors, beseeching you to 
be conscious of your conduct, and circumspect in your behaviour 
' to all, that none may accuse you of abusing that freedom which we, 
in the course of Divine Providence, have been permitted to give 
you ; remembering also, that as free men and women you are 
accountable for every part of your conduct, and must answer for 
the same on your own persons if you do amiss, in which case, the 
laws where you are, have provided a punishment according to the 
nature of the offence ; but do well and ye shall have praise of the 
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same. And that you may be enabled to live honestly among men, 
we have given you our East End plantation in Fathog Bay, with 
every thing thereunto belonging, which we will endeavour to 
have secured to you by all lawful. ways and means, that none may 
deprive you nor your offspring of it, but that you may freely cul- 
tivate and improve it, to your own benefit and advantage, and 
thereby be provided with a suffideni subsistence to liive comfort- 
ably together in all friendliness and cordiality^ aseybting each other, 
that those more advanced in years may advise the younger, and 
these submit to the council of the elder, so that good order 
and harmony may be preserved among you, which will assuredly 
draw down the blessing of the Most High. But if you have 
not where-withal to cultivate and improve the pbniatian yosx" 
selves^ we advise you to hife yimrsdvea fat a seasqRiy tp whom 
yoMi please, as also tb& pkntqtifm,. if y«a thiidc it neoeasai^^ tffi 
you acquire a aufficiemy to g9 on youaselves : but ia e^ef^.s^ 
yeu take of this kind, aLwayft rememfaei tlije gcMNdof the wkde* 
Ajad as soon aa you can make a hcgimiiBg on the jixD/batieist^pmBf^ 
adves, witk cotton and pi^vtaons^ we by all mean v^anl^ ha^re 
you to do it, thai you mi^ not be scattevefl and too moch dividrt 
ed, but endewroitr to dmeU together and be aontonl widii food 
axxi raiment, and a Ueaaing will owtaiBly: attend youy nqdec Um 
iafiaenoe o£ sucb a diapoaition.. Tell Diarcaa Vanterpool we are 
sauch oUigBd to her for Iwr fine&dly care and atteodanoe of poor 
J«fan Ventuce tmi Hairy,, dnribg theis tiekn^sa. We; aUBl he 
fieosed to Ikeur ho^ ynu go on by aiayf opporimni^, and tlial fim 
cantiousty mainlain a goad jrepovt iilDong the tteigbbonm^^ Uve. io 
kve. among yonrsetvesi: and the peace of God,, iriiicb pass^li^aU 
uddepstanding, will asBCMwHy be witb you and yau98y whieh wo 
eamsatly desire and peayr £», h&Mg your stnce^e fidendaand well^ 
wbkcTs. 
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Letter from Dr. Davy, Custos of Manchester, addressed te 
S. W. Grant, stipendiary magistrate. 

Devon Penn^ August 20M, 1839. 

« S1R9 — ^You ask my opinion as to the state of things at the 
exj»ratioD of the ficst year of freedom. I give it with much 
satisfaction^'beeaTise I, from the first> had fevorable aalidpations ; 
the fesoll, 80 far as my observation and experience extend^ has 
issued in a far greater measure of auccess than I hoped^ or con* 
sidered possible. 

^< When I consider how general the impresaioD was, that 
during the first year nothing would be done by the laborers — 
that, in t^t, the orc^s w^uld be lost ; when I remember with 
what confidenee, eoalusiion and outrage were predicted, and diefta 
audi alt kindd of crime were anticipated; whea I contrast these 
impressions and these anticipations of eviV with the actual state 
dT things at the present mcMonent, I feel justified in asserting, that 
whether it be tested by the best hopes of tfie most sanguine, or 
by^e ^orst fears of the most desponding, an unexpected measure 
6f suceess baa attended the first year of freedom. 

<^ r speak, of rizcumstsnces which bsve cc»ne under my €>wn 
observation, and I am bound to say that the conduct of the 
peasiMry has been most exeuiplary'^-dieir demeanor is uMst rc^ 
spectful — and their moral improvement most strikiiig. 

>< The records of our local courts^ and of our courts of quarter 
sessions, prove an extraordinary diminution of crime. 

<< In my intercourse with them, I find them honest in th^ 
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dealings, faithful and diligent in the performance of their duties, 
and the fulfilment of their contracts. 

«' With respect to the labor performed, I verily believe that 
more labor has been done, but by fewer hands, than during the 
latter part of the apprenticeship. Properties are not only cleaner, 
than they were at the corresponding period last year, but I be- 
lieve pruning has been very generally effected. 

^* With reference to property under my immediate superintend- 
ence, work has been completed which could not have been at- 
tempted* In addition to pruning and cleaning coffee, I have 
been able to build and rebuild stone walls, to dean pastures, and 
to* reopen those that had gone into a state of ruinate. 

<< In the payment of rent, I find the people honest anid punc- 
tual. This is a matter which (as might have been expected) 
created some confusion and misunderstanding at ftot, 1^ut-I be- 
lieve now th^re are few instances where it is made a lami^ 
charge on fair and legal terms, that tnuch difficulty is experi^tl^ 
in its collection. •- . ii'xj 

<< Under these circumstances, I hesitate not to say tbit miAl^, 
very much, has already been goib^ by tlte abandonmtot of '^ 
i^prentioeship, and the substitntion of ttntertrteted 6et»d<^,^idill 
that if we continue to progress in the same fiiti6, peopte l^ilt^ke 
compelled to rejoice in the change. ' '• '"^ -' 

'< It may not be useless to observe under what dis&dVAtiliyi||l^ 
whatever of success has attended the past yet^, has^ been ^MaiiftRli 
PoKtical disputes with the mother country have agitated 4he |^i^ 
prietary body, and calumnies tbe most gtotindleas, ai&d viCJ^)^ 
atten the -meet violent^ have been iBreeted against die kbotiirs, 
who, in the absence of effisctive laws or physical force to dire^ er 
restrain them, have conducted themselves in a quiet, peaci^ttlei 
and honest manner." . 

' N. B. The lavourable views expressed as sbove^ by -Dr. Dvffy 
in the eighth month, 1839, continued unchanged in the ^sftinj; 
of 1640. : '» j; 
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RECONCILIATION, 

Respectfully recommended to all parties in the Colony qf 
, Jamaica^ in a Letter addressed to the Planters. 

./Hie .proftptfity of Jamaica is unquestionably an object of 
•q^uUy deep interest to persons,, in other respects, of very di£* 
fi^iFent views— pccsoBs who are ranged on (^iposite sides of poln 
tics even at the present time, and who, during the i^tation of 
tl^^.^eal <|aestion of the abolition of British colonial slavery, 
we o&Mi brought into severe ijonflict with each other* ^hose 
mte days of peculiar excitement ; and it is posuble that on 
bath sides of the question, ruffled temper may sometknes have 
led to angry and extravagant expression, and even to exagge* 
tfit4^ statement. But. on a calm review of the system which is 
i|OW happly exterminated, I presume we are all |H:epared to 
aUow .that, both in its origin and cyeration, it was opposed to 
the^riil^ of right — that although often kindly conducted, it was 
liable to feiaful oecasional abuse— ^nd that a deliverance 6om it 
is a Messing, in various important respects, to all dbe parties 
concerned. 

As matters now stand, it is surely deurable that slavery, with 
its ^whole vocabulaiy, and with all the angry feelings to which 
it gave rise, should, so far as relates to the British colonies, be 
buried in oblivion, and that Jamaica should hereafter be treated 
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and thought of only as a colony of free men, of different com- 
plexions indeed, but of equal rights and privileges, as citizens 
of the British empire. This grand truth being in the first jdace 
settled — fully and freely acknowledged and appreciated--*it fol- 
lows, as a dear consequence, that aU classes of the community 
ought now to unite, heart and hand, in promoting the proq>»ity 
of this noble colony. 

Prosperity is a word of large meaning;— *it embraces the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual, as well as temporal welfare of 
the people ; but for the present I confine my remarks to tem* 
poral welfare. All parties ought now to unite in promoting the 
coming of the day (as I believe not far distant, for we akenAj 
see the tlawn of it) when the merchantmen which frequent the 
harbors of Jamaica shall be multiplied — when her st^le pro^ 
dttctions of sugar and coffise shaH more than recover their former 
amount — when abundance of free-gnywn cotton shall be added 
to the iist^-r-when vegetable pravisionB sbidl be poured fixrdi^ 
at » <iheap rate, from the mountains into the towns*— when 
flocks of abeep, as well as yet larger herds of oxep and kioe, 
shidl cover the pastures-^when, in faet, one of the. most fa\^»ed 
and debghtful spots on the globe, shall be distinguiahed by « 
^onresponding superiorky in the weadtb and aubstantial eomibri of 
its inhabitants* 

This great ofageet cannot be otherwise than interesling^*** 
First, to the planters, wh^her residents on the bland or absent 
tees, whether proprietors of the soil, or tenants of estates^ or nnuKi. 
agers oidy of the property of others. Their profits obvioualjf 
depend on the success of our great experiment*--^on the realisdng 
of the desired result. 

Secondly, to the merchants and storekeepers. The thni^.of 
these persons depaids on the thrift of odier&->— their increase of 
wealth, on a corresponding increase of it throughout the pt^u- 
lataon. 
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Tkirdfyf to the Idborers. To speak of tbe pfosp^ty of Ja- 
is chiefly to speak of their prosperity^ for they and th^ 
(anHits constitute nine^enths of the whole commuiiity. It is 
ddiigbtfbl to believe that their domestic comforts are increased 
and irorcasing, or rather multiplied and multiplying, under free* 
itsm^^'-most gratifying to visit their Kttle freeholds in many parts 
of the island, and to know that even now, as a body, they are by 
BO means destitute of wealth. But experience amply proves^ 
that by far the surest resource, for the maintenance, and improve- 
xnenit of these privileges, is regular wages for regular work. 
Upon tlie prosperity c^ their employers, therefore, essentially de- 
piends their own. 

• FowiUy^ and lastly, to the abolitionists — ^to those of every 
nA and class, who long, pray, and labor, for the extinction of 
dttJtery all the world over. The eyes of France, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal, Braail, and above all. North America, are fixed 
on the British West-'Indian colonies, and chiefly on Jamaica. It 
is of primaiy importance to the cause of freedom under all these 
govemments^ that Jamaica should prosper.- I mean, prosper 
pecwiarily. It is in vain that we address arguments on the 
pita of moral or religious principle alone, to persons who have 
long Wen habituated to slav^olding, as part and parcel of their 
circumstances, and almost of their existence. We must at the 
Mo^ time make an appeal to their, aelf-xnterest. We must 
pfove, by the example of such a r^on a» Jamnca, that free labor 
M tnose economical and productive than slave labor, and that the 
just and equal Hberty of all the citixens' of a state, has an unfkil* 
ipg tendency to increase its weakb» 

If the view now taken is correct — and I believe it cannot be 
diapnted — it certaanly fiaHows that planters, merchants, laborers, 
and philantfarojusts, are bound by the most obvious principles of 
reason and common sense, to unite their efforts in promoting the 
prosperity of Jamaica. 
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There is, however, a specific point which, at the present time, 
peailiarly demands such an union of effort. I mean the prevent 
tion of the proposed equalization of the sugar duties. The duty 
now levied in £ngland, on sugars not produced in our own ccJo^ 
nies, amounts to a prohibition ; and thus the whole market of 
pur country is open exclusively to the sugar growers of those co- 
lonies. Once.equalize that prohibitory duty with the lower duty 
charged on the sugar produced in these islands, and Immediately 
there will be a vast influx into Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
sugars of Cuba, Brazil, Louisiana, &c. Tlie inevitable con- 
sequence will be that the sugars of Jamaica will lose their mar- 
ket, or will fall to a price which cannot remunerate the planter; 
The next link in the chain of disaster will be a large one. The 
l^anter will withdraw from the production of sugar, and will uu-^ 
dergo great difficulty in his attempts to apply his grounds and 
apparatus to any other purpose. In tlie meantime the laborer 
will lose his employment and his wages ; the merchant and shop- 
)ceeper will find their resources of profit suddenly cut off; and» 
lastly, the abolitionist will discover, to his dismay, that a fresh 
impetus of vast force is given to slavery and the slave-trade, by 
the opening of a new market of incalculable value, to the produ- 
cers of slave-grown sugar. Let not the reader for a moment 
imagine that this view of the effect of the proposed equatissatuHi, 
is grounded on the notion that slave labor is superior, in point of 
cheapness, to firee labor. Abundant are the evidences which 
have been afforded me, both here and in other islands of the 
West Indies, that the contrary is the fact. But there is a vast 
difference in different regions, as to the capacity of producing 
sugar at a cheap rate ; and long befi^re freedom was enacted, the 
protecting duties were in force, to {Hrevent a ruinous competition 
between the sugars of Jamaica, &c., and the cheaper article pro^ 
duced in Cuba and elsewhere. There is said to be a great 
saving to the colonists of Cuba and Porto Rico, in the expense 
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of producing sugar, not only from the pecuKar nature of the soil, 
which requires for its cultivation a comparatively small amount of 
labor, but from the inexpensive character of their buildings and 
works; also from the circumstance that the proprietors are gene- 
rally resident on the spot; and there is reason to believe that 
these persons are satisfied with a lower rate of profit than falls to 
the lot of the British proprietor. When the energies of freedom 
are fully developed, they will, I trust, enable Jamaica to cope 
even with those natural inequalities, which, at present, give an 
advantage to other sugar-growing regions. 

In the mean time it is evidently incumbent on the planters 
and the abolitionists, to lay aside their former jealousies, and to 
unite in petitioning parliament against theiproposed equalization. 
Their joint appeal, supported as it obviously is by the common 
principles of justice, as well as those of mercy, could scarcely fail 
to be effectual. With regard to the laborers, they ought to be 
informed how greatly the success of such an appeal must depend 
upon their exertions. The consequence of a diminished supply 
of sugar from our colonies, is the undue rise of the price of the 
article at home. Then follows, on the part of the vast manu- 
facturing and agricultural population, a most natural clamor for 
cheap sugar; and from that clamor may as naturally arise a 
yielding on the part of our rulers, and, finally, the equalization 
of the duties, with all its fearful results. Here then is a stimu- 
lus to continuous labor in the production of sugar, which may most 
legitimately be brought home to the understanding and feeling of 
every peasant in the West Indies. I am confident that thousands 
of them in Jamaica, would prove themselves to be very much alive 
to such a stimulus. They are not only watchful over their own 
interests, but know how to feel for the woes of their brethren in 
other parts of the world. 

In thus stating the grounds on which I feel the necessity of a 
hearty union of all parties in Jamaica, in promoting the temporal 
welfare of the island, I am far from intending to insinuate that 

R 
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the elemeiits of proaperity in thb colony are not already power* 
ftilly at work. TTiat they are at work, under the sway of free- 
dom, to an extent, and with an energy, which will soon produce 
eon^icuouB results, I have not the smallest doubt. Numerous 
are the acknowledgments which I have myself received from 
planters, both of sugar and coffee, that the present diminution of 
produce on their estates has arisen from causes which have now 
ceased, or are subsiding; and that they are looking forward t.o a 
decided increase of production for the future. In the mean time, 
new houses are buildbg, new villages appearing, the towns im* 
proving, trade increasing, the mass of the population flourishing, , 
the imports nearly doubling themselves, property rising in value, 
and the cultivated paits of the country wearing an appeartmce of 
cleanliness and order, in connection with fair orops, which be- 
speaks any thing rather than decay and rain. These indications 
are exceedingly cheering. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that many parts of Jamaica are still grievously perj^exed by the 
want of a good understanding between parties, i. e. between the 
planters on the one hmd, and the laborers and their supporters 
and advisers (call them, if you please, the abolitionists) on the 
other. 

What then can be more obviously desirable, than the re- 
moval of all mi^nderstandings, and a perfect and absolute recon- 
ciliation betwe^i these parties? That matters in this respect are 
already ameliorated, cannot be doubted. The silent influence of 
a ccmmKHi interest has already been found efficacious, io a great 
extent, in ijuelUng the heats <£ passion and prejudice, and in 
inducing better feelings and just^ views of each other, both in 
masters and servants. But mischief is still at work; and the 
discord which continues to subsist must cease and be extinguished, 
before Jamaica can prosper in the degree which her unquestion«* 
able resources &irly lead us to anticipate. 

Now, in order to this perfect reconciliation and good under- 
standing, we mu9t all endeavor to lay aside the feelings of pre- 
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jttdice and animosity ; to bear and forbear one with another, and 
to put the best construction in our power on each other's actions* 
But deeply as I feel the importance of such a course, nothing is 
farther from my view than to recommend concessions of prin- 
cipk. The more I reflect on the subject, the more satisfied I 
am that such concessions would only involve an increase of per* 
plexity and distress. The rule of right is the rule of safety, and 
the road to peace* 

The ground for that unity of purpose and action, which would 
so greatly promote the prosperity of this colony, must be laid in 
those broad principles which none can deny, and must be cleared 
by the removal of all infiractions of pure justice, in whatsoever 
. quarter these may have arisen, and in whatsoever direction they 
may be operating. 

Since my lot has been cast on this island, I have taken many 
opportunities, in large puUic assemblies of the people, of im- 
pressing upon the peasantry the Christian duty of rendering unto 
all men their due ; and especially of giving /air work for jftiir 
wages. I have endeavored to show them that this fair work, 
which justice requires at their hands, is not only work well per- 
formed in the detail, but that measure of continuous labor for 
which their services are hired, and which they know to be neces- 
sary in the cultivation of the staple articles exported from this 
colony. I must do them the justice to say that, so far as my 
obsetvation has extended, they are alive to this moral view of the 
case; for I have with pleasure observed that these sentiments, 
when fairly laid before them, have met, on their parts, with an 
intelligent and friendly acquiescence. I wish to av(nd any ex- 
aggerated statement on this subject ; but from the numerous tes- 
timonies which 1 have received, from most respectable members 
of your body, I think I am justified in the conclusion, that the 
peasantry of this island have a better understanding now, than 
they bad a year ago, of their true position, and of the duties re- 
quired at their hands; and that, for the most part, they are 

R2 
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working, both on the sugar and coffee estates, to the increasing 
satisfaction of their employers. I have lately been engaged in a 
visit to several of the islands to the windward — Tortola, St 
Christopher's, Antigua, and Dominica ; and I am happy to in- 
form you that in these and the neighboring islands, the peasantry 
are working well — I may almost say, without any exception. I 
trust that the same good report may now be made, to a very 
great extent, of the people of Jamaica ; and that the exceptions 
which still exist, may be traced to peculiar circumstances which 
will soon disappear and be forgotten. In the mean time, I con- 
sider it to be a duty incumbent on all pastors and teachers of the. 
laboring class, whether Churchmen or Dissenters, to impress 
upon their minds their moral cbligations as cultivators of the 
soil ; to explain to them on what grounds, and in what way, they 
are required, in the sight of the Judge of all flesh, to render to 
their employers, fair work for fair wages. 

Having thus stated fully the view which I take of the justice 
of the case, as it relates to the laborers, I am confident you will 
kindly bear with me, while I endeavor to develop what I believe 
to be the rule of rights as it regards the landowner, the planter, 
the employer. I make this attempt under the feelings of respect 
and Christian charity, and with ardent good wishes for your tem- 
poral, as well as spiritual welfare. 

We all know that the abolition of slavery, by the imperial 
act of emancipation, was totals that it bestows upon the people 
once in bonds an absolute freedom — a perfect equality, in point 
of civil right, with the other subjects of the British empire. Since 
this act has become the law of the empire, all the Queen's sub- 
jects are bound, on moral and Christian principle, to maintain its 
grand provisions, and to abstain from all contravention of them 
in practice. It cannot, I trust, be offensive on my part, to ob- 
serve that this moral obligation rests, in full force, upon the planters 
of our West Indian colonies, not only on the general ground of 
subjection to the laws of the empire, but on the specific ground. 
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also, of their having received twenty millions of pounds sterling 
from the public purse, as a compensation for their slaves. I just 
take the liberty of stating, in passing, that so far as my little in- 
fluence extended^ I was never opposed to that liberal grant of 
'money, and I may say the same of some intimate friends and 
connections of mine, well known as friends to the abolition of 
slavery, in the British parliament. 

Now the very essence of slavery is compulsory labor. I 
apprehend that I can make no mistake in asserting that all 
attempts to compel labor, be they weak, or be they stringent, 
be they temperate, or be they violent, are opposed to the true 
meaning and purpose of the act of emancipation, and to the 
principles of justice as they bear on the circumstances of the 
case. 

One of the methods which has been resorted to in this island, 
for compelling work, is the mixture sif the question of tenure 
with that of labor ; and I am confident that a little calm reflec- 
tion will serve to convince any man, that such a mixture is not 
only at variance with the common-place rules of political economy, 
but also with the rule of right. It is a system which classes 
under slavery, and is in its nature opposed to that law of liberty 
in which, I trust, we all now rejoice. 

Allow me to explain myself. A planter of Jamaica, at the 
dose of the apprenticeship — the date of full freedom by law — 
finds himself in possession of a number of cottages and provi- 
sion-grounds, occupied by certain freemen, who, I suppose, in 
such a case, might be regarded as tenants at will. Allowing 
some short interval for the almost inevitable temporary unsettle- 
ment, it must soon become evident that something is due to the 
planter, in return for such tenancy. — Now, what is that some- 
thing, according to universal principles which regulate the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant ? Certainly not labor — much less a 
personal restriction to work on a particular spot — but a fair rent 
— such a rent as represents the true money value of the property 
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tenanted. This is the only quid pro quo^ as I conceive^ whidi 
justice can demand on the occasion. 

To require of the tenant the regular pajrment of such a rent, 
and legaUy to qfeci in case of the non-payment of it, are neither 
of them proceedings to which any reasonaUe objection can be 
urged. But to require not merely that the tenant should pay 
rent, but that he should work on a certain estate, at a certain 
rate of wages, and for a certain number of days in the week, and 
to eject him if these latter provisions are not complied with — 
appears to me to be unjust in principle-— a recurrence, as fiir as 
it goes, to the old system of slavery. It is the compelling of 
labor by a penal infliction. 

I presume that ejectments firom tenements on the ground now 
mentioned, cannot be legal ; and it appears that the object has, 
in many cases, been effected by manual force. Cocoa-nut and 
bread-fruit trees have been felled — cottages have been unroofed 
and sometimes demolished — pigs have be^i shot— -provision- 
grounds have been destroyed — the pleasant fruit of God's earth 
ufHTOoted by the rude hand of viol^ice» or trodden under foot of 
oxen. I conceive that such acts of spoliation are, in pomt ci 
fact, nothing more or less than substitutes fos the cart-whip* 
Notorious as the facts are to which I have now alluded, i men- 
tion them, because necessary to be mentioned, and with no other 
than Christian feelings towards those who have perpetrated them. 
Sure I am, that such proceedings must be abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of the generality of those persons whom I am now address- 
ing, as well as to my own. 

Another method of compelling labor has been tlie arbitrary 
increase of rents, with distraint, imprisonment, and ejection in 
the train, in case of their not being paid. A laborer on a cer- 
tain estate is under an agreement with it» manager, to pay two 
shiUings sterling per week as rent for his house and ground* 
Some cause of dispute and dissatisfaction arises with regard to 
his labor, and the rent is immediately raised, by way of penal 
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^LactioD, to twice» thrice, or four times the amount ; or^ Hrange 
to say^ it is demanded for his wife and each of his children) 
respectivdy, as weD as for himself* He of course is unable to 
pay it. Complaint is made against him by the or^neet to some 
of the magistrates in the neighborhood ; the debt is adjudicated 
to be a valid one; his goods are distrained; and if there be a 
deficiency, in the amount thus levied, to pay the debt and the 
fees, he is imprisoned for ten days. But this is not all; after 
he has been discharged, the remainder of the debt still hangs over 
his head, and whenever his petty articles of comfort and conveni* 
ence again accumulate, he may be exposed to another distraint* 
In case of his removing any of his goods to avoid the efiPect of 
tins seomd seizure, be is liable as a fraudulent debtor to imfd" 
sonment, at the discretion of the magistrates, for any term not 
exceeding three months ; and any members of his fimily who 
assist him in so doing may be subjected to the same punishment 
Now all this is monstrous. It is a screw of prodigious power^ 
of which the obvious application is to compel labotf or in other 
words to reduce freemen, a second time, to slavery. 

I can easily believe that the individuals who have resorted to 
this system of penal and fictitious rents, have met with their 
difficulties and provocations ; but I am ready to believe that a 
calm review of the subject, has already convinced some of them 
that such exactions serve no good purpose — that they are wrong 
in principle, and calamitous, in their results, to all the parties 
concerned. 

I do not consider it to be my province to enter into a di8CU8-> 
sion of the laws which have been enacted in this colony, during 
the last few months ; but I cuinot with a good conscience refrain 
from expressing my own opinion, that some of these provisions 
have an unfiivorable bearing on the cause of equal rights and 
unrestricted freedom. It is unquestionable that the act for the 
recovery of petty debts, affords great facilities for the line of pro» 
ceeding which I have now described. On visiting the gaol of 
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one of the parishes, a few days since, I was alarmed by observ- 
ing, that whereas the number of debtors confined in it, during 
the whole of 1839, was only 12 ; more than double that number, 
viz, 25, had passed through that prison since the commencement 
of 1840 — that is, in a little more than two months. Of these, 
16 were rent cases, under the petty debt act. If is such the 
operation of this act in a single parish, what must it be in the 
whole of Jamaica ? Are we to forget that to cast a free laborer 
into prison — even for ten days — is to break down his respecta* 
bility, and to undermine his moral worth, as a citizen of the 
state ? 

I own I tremble, when I look at the too probable case of a 
free laborer who cannot agree with his master respecting the 
terms and duration of his weekly labor. He may be charged 
one of these penal and fictitious rents. Under the petty debt 
act he may be despoiled of his goods, and imprisoned for a short 
period. Driven from his home by repeated vexations, or legally 
expelled from it by his employer, he may be found traversing 
the country in search of a new location, or sleeping at night on 
the road's side, in the open air. Under the police act, he may 
then be questioned and seized by an armed watchman ; and finally, 
under the vagrant act, he may be punished with sixty days' im* 
prisonment, and hard labor in a penal gang. If these things are 
so, what is his alternative ? It is to yield to the compulsion, to 
comply with the requirements of his employer, and to labor against 
his own free-will, for such wages, and for so many days and hours 
in the week, as his master may see fit to dictate. This surely is 
a perfect contravention of the intent and purpose of the imperial 
act of emancipation. In plain English, it is slavery. 

That these laws may serve some good purposes, is probable; 
that the design of those who framed them may have been good, 
I am quite willing to suppose ; but that they are capable of an 
abuse most dangerous to the cause of justice and liberty, and 
therefore to the tranquillity and welfare of Jamaica, is to me a 
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point whidi admits of little question. Most earnestly do I crave 
the watchful care of all persons of influence in the island, in 
guarding against that abuse. Once sufier it to prevail, and our 
blight and pleasant hopes of the prosperity of Jamaica are dashed 
to tlie ground. 

The injustice of attempts to compel the labor of freemen, is 
equalled only by its impolicy. The estates on which they have 
been practised, are precisely those which are the most exposed to 
perplexity, desertion, and decay. On the contrary, where rent 
and wages have been kept entirely distinct, and have each been 
settled at a fair market value, ease and prosperity have, in gene- 
ral, been the happy consequence. Little difficulties may indeed 
have occasionally arisen ; but these have been overborne by the 
superior influence of wholesome and undeniable practical princi- 
ples. Am I wrong in venturing upon the assertion, that wherever 
the laborers have been fairly^ kindly^ and wisely treated, there 
they have been working well, and all things prosper ? Certainly, 
my friends, there is a native virtue in universal freedom, which, 
when sufiered to act without restriction, and under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, cannot fail to diffiise innumerable advan- 
tages, and to make a very wilderness of thorns and briars 
<* blossom as the rose.-' 

Taking it for granted then, that both justice and policy dic- 
tate a total surrender of every contrivance to compel the labor 
€i the peasantry, what are the means of which we are left in 
possession for procuring that labor ? 

I answer : First of all — fair though not extravagant wages, 
paid with undeviating regularity, at a stated houTy once every 
week, and paid without any reference whatsoever to rent. The 
more I inquire into the difficulties which have arisen on some 
properties in Jamaica, the stronger is my conviction of the im.- 
portance of the regular and frequent payment of wages. A credit 
in account has a much weaker influence as a stimulus to action, 
especially on uneducated minds, than money placed in the hand. 
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Lately emerged as they are from a state of slavery) the laborers 
of Jamaica may at present be unduly prone to feelings of suspicion. 
This want of c(Hifidence> arising so naturally out of their drcum- 
stanees, may greatly undermine the influraee of wages, as a sti- 
mulus to labor, when paid irregularly, or at long intervals. It is 
of primary importance^ for the correction of this want of confi- 
dence^ and for a corresponding certainty in obtaining continuous 
work, that as soon as his silver biU can be legally demanded by 
the laborer, so soon they should be willmgly and regular^ jdaced 
in his hands. 

Seoondly-^task or piece worL I have enjoyed the satisfiio- 
tion of observing the admirable efi*ect of th«i arrangement of 
labor in other islands, especially in Antigua and Dominica; 
and I am heartUy glad to find, that it is increasingly prevalent 
in Jamaica. It is most desirable for the master-^-euabling him 
to obtain his work» at the same ultimate expense as by day- wages, 
and with greater ease, firom fewer hands, and in a shorter period 
of time. It is equally desiraUe for the laborer, who doubles his 
wages by it. It is, in fact, a point of settlement and rest for 
both parties. 

Thirdly — ^teasehold and fireehold settlements for the laborers. 
Nothing has yielded me more satisfaction, in this and other 
inlands, than visiting the newlj settled free villages^ which are 
now becoming increasingly common. I have found industrbus 
fimiilies, inhabiting creditable houses, built by their own hands^ 
and surrounded by small plots of land well cultivated with provi- 
sions; the whole occupation being their own purchased freehold. 
I have uniformly inquired whether they still wtjA for wages on 
the nei^boring estates, and with a single exception, arising out 
of a peculiar circumstwce, I have received a clear affirmative an- 
swer. Here the laborers are perfectly independent ; and they 
work for wages on the estates, for the obvious and sufficient rea- 
son, that it is their interest to do so. 
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Now I venture to suggest that the same system might be 
most beneficially applied within the compass of particular estates. 
1 hold that it would be wise and prudent, on the part of planters, 
to give to their laborers an independent settlement, within the 
bounds of their own properties. This object might be efiected 
in two ways*-— either by leasing to them their houses and provision- 
grounds on a moderate rental for a suitable term— -say, not less 
than three years; or, what would be still better, by sellii^ them 
freeliolds, large enough for their convenience, but not so large 
as to divert their attention from daily labor on the estate. I 
have rejoiced to hear that this jdan has been adopted by several 
proprietors, who have ordered a number of covtfortaUe cottages 
to be built on their estates, and then to he lei ot soldy with 
one or two-acre plots of ground, to the laborers. There can be 
little doubt of their securing, by this means, a population at home 
which will at all tiroes affi>rd them a sufficiency of labor. I am 
aware that this arrangement requires a decided confidence in the 
laborer, xxn the part of the master. But this confidence will not 
fail to excite a corresponding feding in the mind of the former; 
it will be sure to meet with its abundant reward. 

Fourthly and lastly. Christian education. I am not ignorant 
of the cry which was once raised, and which is still sometimes 
heard, in this country, against many serious and devoted ministers 
^f religion, of various denominations. But I am persuaded that 
a better feeling towards them is gradually diffusing itself. Cer- 
tain it is, that in those districts of the country where Christian 
education is going forward, and a decided religious influence is 
extended over the people, we find the greatest degree of intelli- 
gence, order, comfort, and industry. The principles of our holy 
religion are in fact, the only radical cure for the vices, follies, and 
consequent miseries of mankind. Fervently is it to be desired, 
that men of all parties in Jamaica may cordially embrace those 
principles themselves, and as cordially endeavor to difiuse them 
among others. This is the soundest wisdom, temporally and 
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politically, as well as spiritually. This is the surest of all path- 
ways to peace and prosperity. 

I heartily hope that the hints which I have so freely thrown 
out, in this address, will meet with a calm consideration, and 
kind reception. They are dictated by no party spirit, but by the 
feeling of sincere good will for all classes of the people in this 
delightful island. 

The views which I have endeavoured to lay before you are 
practical^ and if fairly acted on, would, as I believe, be found 
beneficial to the whole community. In the mean time may we 
all <^ put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness." 

" Charity suffereth long and is kind ; charity envieth not ; 
vaunteth not herself; is not puffed up ; doth not behave herself 
unseemly ; is not easily provoked ; seeketh not her own ; re*- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, &c." 

That this cardinal virtue may spread through the length and 
breadth of Jamaica, 

Is the hearty desire and prayer of your 
Sincere friend and well-wisher, 

Joseph John Gurney. 
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FREE AND FRIENDLY REMARKS 

On a speech lately delivered to the Senate of the United 
States^ by Henry Clay^ of Kentucky^ on the subject of the 
abolition of North American slavery. 

It is to me a matter of regret and astonishment that so en- 
lightened a statesman as Henry Clay, of Kentucky, can treat as 
a ^< visionary dogma/' and << speculative abstraction," the simple, 
yet sacred proposition, that man cannot hold a property in his 
fellow man. 

Familiar as this gentleman must be with the distinction between 
de facto and dejurcy he must surely have been aware that when 
tried by the former test — that of actual practice — such a proposi- 
tion is no philosophical refinement, but a mere falsehood. Every 
one knows, that in point qffacty man is, to an enormous extent, 
held as the property of his fellow man ; for example, in Russia, 
in connection with despotism, and in many of the United States, 
in connection with democracy. In both these instances, man — 
immortal, rational man — is reduced to the condition of a chattel 
— may be bought, sold, mortgaged, bequeathed by will, given 
over as security for debts, &c. &c. Farther than this, it must be 
freely acknowledged, that so far as human laws are concerned, 
the defactOy in reference to this portentous subject, is supported 
by the de jure ; since the property of man in his fdlow man, is 
amply recognised — sanctioned, though not as this statesman would 
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have it, " sanctified" — by the laws of the empire and of the states, 
to which I have now alluded. 

But when we treat the subject with a sole reference to the de 
jure^ and take the dejure in its highest sense, as relating to the 
principles of justice, the immutable law of God, then the proposi- 
tion that man cannot hold a property in his fellow man, is neither 
a speculative abstraction, nor a falsehood; but an unquestionable 
and irrefragable truth. 

We may safely appeal to the voice of Almighty God heard in 
every rational bosom, when we assert that every man has a pro- 
perty in his own person, by the best of all posdUe titles — the 
immediate gift of God ; and farther, that this property is unalien- 
able, and cannot be contravened by the dbums of any other man, 
who holds liis brother as a chattel, by virtue of arbitrary power, 
or -merely human law. When a slave makes his escape from 
bondage, no one can with any show of reason, pretend that he 
thereby robs his master. For, although the master has a pro* 
perty in the slave under the sanction of human law, the dave!s 
property in himself rests on the unquestionably superior giound of 
the law of nature^^that is, the law of God. The individual who 
restores a runaway slave to his master, contrary to the will of the 
slav^ sacrifices the greater to the lesser right The individual 
who refuses so to restore him, may be prompted by feelings of 
benevolence, but the only stable basis of such a line of conduct, 
is a preference of the claims of eternal rectitude, to those of merely 
human law. 

Henry Clay divides the friends of abolition into three classes. 
His first class consists of persons who << from sentiments of phi- 
lanthropy and humanity are conscientiously opposed to slavery, but 
who are no less opposed, at the same time, to any disturbance of 
the peace and tranquillity of the Union." In this dass he in- 
cludes the Society of Friends, << one of whose established maxims 
is^ an abhorrence of war, in all its forms, and the cultivation of 
peace and good will amongst mankind." To this class I belong. 
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I am ufcterfy opposed to war in all its forms. I heartily desire to 
cultivate peace and good will amongst all mankind ; and though 
I am not an American citizen, I admire the federal union of this 
great country, and cordially desire its unbroken permanence, and 
continued and increased prosperity. Nevertheless, I wish it to 
be understood that my consdentions objection to slavery is jm- 
nuurily grounded, not on sentiments of philanthropy and humanity, 
but <m a conviction that slavery is opposed to the eternal rule of 
right. The question in my view, is ftr^ one of justice and truth, 
and secondfyj one of mercy and kindness. 

No religious sodety can insist on philanthropy and benefi- 
cence in its members, for these are voluntary virtues, which in- 
dividuals must exerdse in such a manner, and in such a measure, 
as they may deem right for themselves. But every religious 
sodety has an undoubted daim on its members for an adherence 
to immutable justice; and this is the ground, as I conceive, of 
the well known provision which has been so long enforced by the 
Society of Friends, that no person who holds slaves may retain 
his right of membership in the body. ThUs, for a long period of 
years, that Society has deared itself of a participation in the sin 
of slavery. Would that the same harmless and unexceptionable 
testimony against this enormous wrong, were borne by every de« 
nomination of Christians in this country ! 

When I speak of the eternal rule of right, I have reference 
to the law of God as it is universally made known to mankind, 
by a measure of the light of the Holy l^irit-^a law which, as 
Cicero has well observed, is the same in all places, and at alt 
times— -incapable of being changed or abrogated'->->pennanent and 
dmnipresent, like the God from whom it comes,^ 

I do not, however, forget that this divine law is plainly writ- 
ten in the pages of Scripture, and that its holy prindples are un- 
folded, in all the maturity of their strength and beauty^ under the 

* Db Rbpub. — Quoted by Lactanthis, 
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gospel dispensation, and in the volume of the New Testament. 
The code of Christianity is a code of purity and love. It pro- 
claims the necessity of departing from every infraction either of 
justice or benevolence. Without making any precise mention 
either of war or slavery, it destroys them both at the root. It 
teaches us that all men every where — men of every character, 
country, and color — are our neighbors, and under this. most com- 
prehensive interpretation of the word " neighbor," it repubtishes 
the ancient precept, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.** 
It institutes the golden rule, " Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them." Here is the true 
seed, here is the germinating principle of the abolition of slavery ! 
But how greatly is the strength of this principle increased, when 
we call to mind the grand fundamental truths of the gospel — 
that the Son of God became incarnate, and died on the cross, a 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of all mankind — that life and 
salvation are equally offered to all of every name who believe in 
Him — that all such are our brethren and sisters in Christ the 
Saviour ! Let Christianity spread her genial influence over the 
face of society without hindrance and without compromise, and 
slavery must cease. The religion of Jesus in its unfettered cper- 
atiouy and an institution under which man is treated as the pro- 
perty or chattel of his brother, cannot coexist. 

I am aware that my knowledge of the constitution and laws of 
the federal government of the United States, when compared 
with that of the Senator of Kentucky, is as nothing ; but I own 
I was greatly startled by that gentleman's assertion, as reported 
in the newspapers, that not only under all the state constitutions 
and governments, but under the federal government itself, « ne- 
gro slaves have been deliberately and solemnly recognised as the 
legitimate subjects of property." One would hope that this noble 
federal government — the nation'a^ a nation — has not* so com- 
mitted herself. If such a committal has taken place, in any of 
the laws of the United States, it is surely at variance with that 
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care to avoid it, which evidently marked the formation of the 
constitution, and the early legislation of Congress. This care is, 
to my apprehension, remarkably evinced by the provision of the 
Constitution respecting runaway slaves; ^^ No person held to 
service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up, on claim of the party to whom such service or labor is due."— • 
Art. iv, 3. 

It is obvious that in this provision, there is a pointed avoid- 
ance of any reference to the notion of a property of man in man. 
The whole affair is thrown upon " service or labor ;" and the 
same care is observable in the Act of Congress dated February 
12th, 1793, <^ respecting fugitives from justice, and persons es- 
caping from the service of their masters." In point of fact, the 
grand principle, that the property of man in man cannot exist de 
jure^ had been previously settled by a master stroke of justice, 
sublime in its own simplicity, in the Declaration of lndepend«* 
ence ; — " We hold these truths to be self-evident^ that cUl men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life^ liber'- 
ty^ and the pursuit of happiness J^ 

If God has created all men equal, and every man has an ina* 
lienable right to his own life and liberty, and if these are self- 
evident truths, it certainly follows that the holding of our fellow 
xnen as our property, to be disposed of according to our own will 
and pleasure, is a frightful anomaly, radically opposed to the laws 
of nature and of God. I am aware that the framers of the fede- 
ral government of this country were, some of them, involved in 
slaveholding, and that they left the question of slavery to be ad- 
justed by the several states, according to the decision of their 
respective legislatures. It is matter of deep regret that they 
were so far induced to connive at slavery ; for the first establish- 
ment of the Union, on the express ground of the equal rights of 

S 
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ail tneii, would Mem to ksve M>vibi a gulden opp^tanity fer the 
entire extiacticm of this &nL It is nevertiicless abundanlly «vi- 
dent, that in the view of these efilightmied persons, the prapoeitioD 
that man oawnai iawfiiUy hold m property m ^memt was f>e 
<< visionary dogma" or << specaktive abstraction,'' <but a isaored 
truth — a trut^ whi«^, in the fermiation i>£ the O0&6fti#titio&, the^ 
openly ^mbraeed as absdutely fti^fidamental. 

A'departore frota the etenMd ¥«de of right— ^whetlier it -Ite by 
individuals or by bodies politic — can never fail to be prodtieliv« 
of ev3 results. Notwithstanding the praises whidh «oifie pefsons 
in the present day lavish on <slavery,^ no impartial penson (eaa d^af 
that this reniark applies, with feS force, to t^at unftefaristiim «>- 
stitution. 

When I recollect the liabiHties to personal ^^^adlty, of wliMi 
such « syeftefn can never tte diVested-^hie %3MD?iy whieh ia tat 
least the occimanal eorapanion <if a perfectly arbitrary |)owi» rf 
miein overman — the sale cf liiiraan beings at ata^ticm— the stow- 
age of them in ne^o Jails — the fre<]uent and violent ^sepamti^ti 
of families — the systematic exdtmon of the slaves from ^ 1^^ 
rary education, and from the opportuni^ of rettdikig tiie biUe f»t 
theraselves-^the r^iin of immense tracts of onoe ^^Se^lsiid, wil- 
der the baneful influence of slave labor — and the <€temo^^«tioii 
both of the bladt and while population, which -is sotHttoiieus ssa ac- 
companknent <^f the system, I ^^smnot pesHiUy eon^al i&dtan Mysrif 
— ^I am sure that Henry Clay neannot conceal from MnM^-^ 
thtft slavety, And slavery -as 'tt ezi^s in 4he IMted SMm^ h « 
trconendous evil, produfetiveof most dai^rousaud banefol ^MisttiCk 
And how awful <loes -the i^iew of thte isubjeot 'beoome«-*faow' pofep* 

1 I lately observed a paragraph hi cme of the newspapers pt^blishedia 
Richmond, Va., in "which slavery is declared to be a peculiar blessing, cal- 
culated to afford to the blacks the greatest degree of happiness of IfMdh 
tiiey at« capable, afid ^uaily adapted to the -devek^m^it 6f iSbe best 
faculties of the whites. Is it possible that such a sentiment can be se^- 
ously entertained by any of the citizens of free and enlightened North 
America ? 
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teat^viB do#s ^ li^ claii4 lippeor^ whio^ impjeaids oyer the {>ros- 
fmty of itIiU g»9^ teountiy-^-'wben we are in&^naeij on a^ iftQ^ 
qpasitiof^U nn ^athotity as ibal of Heary Obiy, tM the slave 
(iopiLlatiQ9 f9f the UsvUed Sta^eiB upw ^inoiints ^ three miUions ! 
TIbcee ipUUq^s of bd«^ ^tf^ed lijce punelvQs wi^h iotellect^al 
foyf^% f^i OA^ij^Aes for ifamocf^y^ ]r«^ U^ble to be bought 
and sp)d, 1U|;(? ^leep^ pigs;, ^^ ^o^en J 

AipoTig 'thie ^s apv 4^crib^> tbere i^ <H^e which clidms 
ft (pc^^vgr .e^v^^s. Slavery conde^m^ one-sixth part ,of the 
{Mpiii^tio9 ^ .this cogjQitry to t;he toKsl Absence of wieuUl cul- 
ture* Every one knows that << the mind OKijkes ,the rn^vi." To 
cultivate #n4 enlarge its facditiei^ Hxi t9 J^^ it with uaefal 
knpwleclge, accpi^ing to ability aijfofdjed, is a duty to which ^1 
jmn are orfled^ by an uniyer^Uy uudej^stood command of the 
fiigh^ IntdUigfnce^ U»X ,the .^Uvpiy of the United States^ 
l^eveiyes the Ugh hebest «f n bweyolqnt Providence. It decrees 
4h^ three miHi^ns of hnniftn (heipgs and their d^escendants for 
^^&fp .shav44 he trained to the ^disuse of their understandingi^ 
and continue in Jbopelass ig^ioi^ce* Thi^ ^agi^^nteontraveptiop 
fi£ tjbie known order of God'a gpvi^mei^ mv^t sorely co^vinc^ 
«ev^ry xtflecting peraon) th«t tk^ xa(9t from which it swings is joorr 
jpvpt md Jii^ul. 

T^kjn^ ijt £^ jgrantipd the];^f<»c^ th^ there exists withi? 4he 
,<b90i)p» |>f 4hiis gr^iit cpuntry, («o bUi^^d ,by Proxidence, ^o capable 
.of ^bnoitiintenpainal^^ improyQ|De^9).oi^<ei:|i/ of vast amount and 
Mggcw^^ .fhiurfu^} iX m^vM aeem that the views of ^v^ry soi^nd 
fBMepmmM^ttheitan^} w^t to he ^t^ily ^^d on the lomoviil 
of it. The cause of justice apd i^i^cy, aod :the reputation ^ 
jthe .-naUon^ unite in ealling for spch a coivr^e. What then can 
hcrmor^ s^arprising, ;than to find America's enlightened patriot di- 
jNa^ingrt)^ whole for^eof his pind ^nd elocution, not agaiii^st the 
«Til its^I^ hut against every ^effort tp .extinguish it; guarding^ 
with tl)e JaAQst JQalpvus care, every avenue^ not to the progress of 
the disease, b«t to th^e Apfdicatiou of the remedy ? 

S 2 
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Such an anomaly may be compared to the case of a sick man^ 
afflicted with some vast internal abscess, who forgets his greatest 
danger, hugs the death within, and occupies himself with the single 
consideration of how he may best escape out of the hands of his 
physicians. The doctors may indeed be unskilful ; their proposed 
remedies may be of too bold a character ; but one would think 
that in all such cases, the true and more legitimate object of fear, 
must be the disease itself. Ought not the attention of all good 
and wise men. Southerners and Northerners, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, to be directed to the timely and judicious remoYal of the 
abscess, before it bursts ? 

If this is a correct view of the subject, (and it is the view 
of a calm bystander, who earnestly craves the welfare of all !3ie 
parties concerned) the question immediateiy arises, What is the 
first step which the federal government of the United States may 
best adopt, in order to this grand end ? To me it appears that 
the first step ought to be the abolition of slavery in the Distritt 
of Columbia. I am aware that the Senate has already passed a 
resolution against this measure, and that the very petitions of 
the people, in furtherance of it, are excluded, by a provision 
which Henry Clay himself allows to be unconstitutional, from the 
consideration of the legislature. I lament that Congresfs has thus 
for the present, debarred itself from that free discussion of the 
subject, which would lead to a development of th« mea-its of 'the 
case. But I venture to believe that the more the point is eofa- 
sidered by individual enquirers, the more general will the convic- 
tion become, first, that this measure is fair; and secondly^ that 
it is desirable and even necessary . ■ 

On a reference to Sec. viii, Art. 17, of the Constitution^of 
the United States, I find it stated that " Congress shall have 'the 
power to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatm^efkr^ 
over such district, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United States.*' 
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The words of this provision are obviously strong and compre- 
heiuuve. I think it probable that the peculiar subject, either of 
the abolition or non-abolition of slavery, may not have been con- 
templated, wh^ the article was formed; but if either of these 
things was in view with the framers of the article^ one must con-< 
elude from the words * in aU case^ whcUsoever^ that there was 
a design to includey rather than exclude^ the abolition of slavery. 
Had there been entertained any secret reserve on this particular 
point, it is scarcely to be believed that expressions would have 
been adopted, so full, so explicit, so completely applicable to this, 
as to any other change, which Congress might deem advisable, 
in the internal regulation of the District to be ceded. I perfectly 
agree, however, with Henry Clay, in the opinion, that the true 
and simple intent of this article, was to give to Congress full 
power to effect any regulations in the District, which would ren- 
der it suitable as the seat qf government of the people of the 
^United iS^d/e^--- that great, free, and happy nation, which I trust 
isi yet destined to affi>rd the world an example of the blessed 
union of public prosperity with public virtue. 

No sooner was the District of Columbia placed under the 
sole legislative control of the federal unions than Congress, and 
through Congreas^ the nation at large, became morally respon- 
sible for the consist^cy of the laws and customs of that District, 
with the principles of justice and mercy. It is astonishing that 
the enlightened statesmen with whom I am venturing, to argue, 
should confine his view of this subject, to the mere question of 
the convenience of Congress^ and the personal accommodation of 
its members. Higher and larger interests are here at stake. In 
the cirenmstance that in the District which surrounds the Capi- 
tol, aix thousand persons are pursuing their daily labors in the 
character of slaves, there is indeed nothing which effects the per* 
sonal ease of the debaters within the House. Nay, there is 
nothing to interrupt their discussions, or even to mar the plea- 
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sures of their libekl i^ilfeireoo^, m iYne n<»toAoits faet^, thtt a 
prison, ^rictly belon^icig to f be gov^minetit) Is soiiietiines i^sed as 
a jail fat the stowage of negroes for sale — that humiin bcdltg^ 
af e pubfidy sold by at^ctioi^, in tbe it#eets of Wftshhigtob — lind 
that companiia^ (tf mt e^bi^ecl bi^ihreto^ chaiMedl ibg^th^f by the 
neck, are inarched ihrough flhht city, to the Sotttheffi 8tilt^ 
withonf let or hindrance. 

Bat these ai^e facttf whi^^ t«k)«fg jphcef 1^ tbe Mbt <«f goVttn*> 
inent, and nnder the h<Ae cdktiki kttd rcfti^cMsibftlifjr «f Con^MS) 
involve the American patf^^i iti a nea^n^ in ihe giAi <tf sbvisty ; 
they degrade her eblrracttn^ ift the TieW ia( the HAthnB M ibdcKmh^ 
by aS^dihg a palpttble c^fitriEidictidA fo the priricjpl«i^ eh %^ltith 
her constitutioil wHs founded ; tod, worst of At), thisy hAVe tf ^ 
rect tendency e^ ^ara«6 he¥ 6bm tht liv<^ df thm petfeetly 
righteous B«ing ori irhoni ^ n^eMu^e of nsKioild dop^dd. Oil 
the sida^ groiind, therefore, of the true nieahing of thk l^'riole 
ill the ^bn^titution^,' (vijt. that the legislative ciOntroI of Cengfess 
orvef thef Distric^^, eAiould bcf futty alid ti^lf tii^nia&ii iiV dl 
cases which apply to ita toit^bflity k§ & s^e of g'ovdfbMefit for 
th^ tmjkdttati naiimf) It s^r^s udqtie^4nftbty lo foNow that 
the abolitioti 6f slavery, Withiti these linits^ ifc ffiatrer of fairness 
td the states by trhiish the DktHct w^ ceded^ aa wril as of jus^ 
tice to the nation herself. And fnrther, tbe Very same oetlsider^- 
l^ions which evince bucb a nuedsure t^ be Jirifi tfftrd nb^ndant 
evidence thAt it Is deitfcMB aMd necBuavf^^^ie^^KMy to thd 
eidnifort^ the fepntati6n, atfd th« true pl«s]^y tf the Unidfli 

Heiity Clay ha^ treated thi^ abolition of sUvery hi tbof Di^rrkt^ 
fAi a hter^ kittt>dactidn to ulteriic^ fteasuteft, and as of stettll ink^ 
{tottahe^ in itself | btit the triUii of ^isohing wMdi had ti»^ 
been adajf>ted, may serv^ to show that this objeiit is^ in ^fSse^ 
Worthy of thb moM ardetit atld persevering eiid«avors. The Dte^ 
triet of Columbia is the very point at ^bich slli^fy, and aD the 
guilt Mtached to it, comes into awful Interference with the cha- 
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Ficter of the Uoian. Tb« nation Qwtoa the ah^Stioit. of it^ th^rCf 
to the cause of her owm honor and iQlegi!Hy> i« tha aighl oi God 
aodinaiL 

in Art. iv. Secw 8, of th« Conatiltilioii^ power is given to 
Ccmgretia ^ to mdce all aeedful rales and Feguhtioiia reiipectiiag 
the tertitoiyy oar ^thmr pioperly belaigiiig to the United States*'' 
Inr one of the tenritories thus placed under the duiect regulatioa 
of Congxesa^-^FIiirsda-^Hshivery exiata* Thia^ tbefefore^. ia a 
<3aae andfogona in ita mture to that of the District of Coliunlua. 
In- pentiitlii^ the eonlijuiaiica of darery ia Ebrida» Congreae^ 
and the federal Vmoa whadi it repnesents, are vnipolved ia the 
gtidl jof skvety. It ib not indeed an instance compardile in 
point of aggravation^ or in its bearing on the character of the 
ntition) to that el the- District of ColnmlHa. It is more like the 
io^^eaient tind«r which the British ni^ion iabeved» while d^&tj 
ednitmied in' her West Indian colonics^^^a dreumstimos widely 
differing from the open allowanee of the system in London9*-*^or 
ki Washington,-*^at the seat of government itsdU*^ at the very 
heart of the nation's aeting, jStilli there ia an invohement 
even as it relates to Fbvida; one whieb lafuAly calls on Coi^ress 
for the extinction of davery in that territoiy, not merely for the 
sake of the oppessed^ hut for the wdtfare and benefit of the na- 
tion at large* 

• If I am ccneetin my understanding of Henry Clay's remarks 
on the subject, Florida was noi included within the geographicdl 
timits of a oertain eompromiae made between the firee and slave 
slates, after that deplorable event, the admission of Missouri, as a 
share state, into the American Union. The mere fact of her 
southerly location, therefoore, must surdy be regarded as presenting 
no adequate obstacle to the progress of the cause of justice and mercy 
within her borders. The eternal ruU of right vetries not with 
the directum qfthe compass. 

We are now come to two points of the subject, which require 
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some consideration without fnither delay. The firtt ta 
diaie abolition, the second is c&mpensaiion* . " . f 

In hoMing out the abolition of slavery, in the DItlriot'ef 
Columbia and Florida, as the first steps which ought to be taken 
in the progress of the great cause of universal Gberty, I do lait 
hesitate to declare that I mean immediate oboRtionw Wbilel en*- 
tertain much respect for sincere friends of the freedom of the skv^ 
who consider that it is not expedient floT the eiave faiittsdf tolie 
entrusted with his fitsedom, until be is pi«paved for it by a pro^ 
cess of omelitmMHoni^^^hlAe I am aw«re that this was the pi«- 
vailing sentiment many years since, with the adviocated fer freedom 
in Great Britain itself, — I think it must be allowed, that both 
principle and experience are on the side of immediaie, rather than 
ffradtialj abolition. The principle of the question appears to me 
to be embraced in the good old Scripture precept, ^ Cease to do 
evilJ' God makes no compron]iise with -sin. When we are con- 
vinced that any practice, in which we are involved, is isinfril in ius 
sight, we must cease from it at once, and without resehre^ and 
leave the result in the hands of Him who* judgoth in the eacrtk 
Whether wo act as individuals, or in otnr corporate -capaEity-a^ 
atates and nations, duty is ours, amd the conseqnencev mi^ be 
safely committed to the care of a righteous and be»evolent Pro- 
vidence. This I apprehend to be the dictate, not only of friitb, 
but of tommon sense and reason. Let us clear oursdves of the 
sin. Let us get rid of the plague. As it ia the shortest and 
easiest^ so I believe it will be found the Sizfest road to a final 
settlement of the matter. As it is always right, so it is always 
safe, to depart from evil and sin not. There is no expediency 
comparable to that of unreserved submission to the revealed '¥^i){ 
of God. 

But this is a subject on which a triiunpbant appeal may, now 
be made to experience. When the British- emancipation act had 
passed the legislature in 1834, while the generality of the West 
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I«diiaa colonks of Great Britain avaikd tbemsehies ef the prepa- 
ratory system of apprea»tite8hipi*'*-^vide9atly taking the mnreqatted 
jahoc^fidx years^ as part of the price of their Qegroes>-*-one of 
thje, principal of these colonies^ Antigua» .wisdy detennined to bo- 
stow on her slave fpopvdattoD^ the predk>u8 boon of iiamediate 
end .unrestricted lyberty. It is now neaorbjr five yeasrs since this 
^vajdd experiment was- tiiddy and abundant opportunity has been 
Afforded of ascertmaing the resuita* There ase, in Antigua, about 
thirty thonsand negroea ^igaged in the cultivation of the aoily*— 
«nd ehiefiy on sugar pfatntations* > The results are — not tumult, 
offfitention for superiority over the whites, rebellion, and massacre, 
(those frightful dreams of the future, li^hich Henry Clay Iws per- 
mitted to haunt his imagination,) — but peace, order, and tran- 
quillity ; not confusion and misery, arising from? the forced juxta- 
position or mixture of two opposite races, but a quiet possession 
of equal rights, and pursuit of equal duties, without reference to 
^be color of the skiu; not a descent into a farther depth of vice 
and barbarism, but a decided improvement, in mentdl and moral 
.euMvalion ;. not the diminution of trade; and the depreciation of 
property, but an increase of commercial prosperity, and a vast 
improvement in the value of real estate ; not a distraction of sen- 
timent on the suik^t which divides so many in this land, but a 
4imvei^al doncurrence of opinion, among whites and blacks, plant- 
ers and laborers, that slaveiy had been their airse^ and that the 
iabolition of it is now thieir bkasing.^ 

* Probably it will be allowed that no test of the propriety of immediate 
-abolition, can be stronger than that arising from the comparative value of 
teal property, before and after the act of justice. The information on this 
.ifubject, with regard to Antiffua,-coAtained, in the, following paragraphs, is 
of a most conclusive character. 

"Eighteenth proposition. — ^Real estate has risen in value since eman- 
«ipatioi]|f> mercttntile and aiecfaaidoal occupations have reo^ved a fresh 
iippul^v and the general rendition of jkhe colony is depidedly more 
flourishing than at any former period. 

" The credit of the island has already improved. The internal pros» 
perity of the island is advancing in an increased ratio. More buildings 
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The tystcia o£ aippeBtiedship was a mott mfiniaiuile i^ea^it, 
partly to prepare the skvo lor bk freedony anil partly to- reoondle 
the planter to approadiing emancipataon* It k mm vtmemuSij 
undev&tood, diat the true effect of these intermediate measures 
bafr been that of imtating all partiea agahiat eadi ethen, and ef 
ftttfajecti»g the West Indian Colonies which adopted, i^ to- to 
much difficulty and distress, that,, vitb aatoniidiing nnanimity, 
they all arrived at the detemunaitioQ of bringing this anomftloiis 
systeiA to a conclosion,. two yean before the tine fixed upon by 
Patliament. Thus the great mass of the once slave population 

liave been efeeted aiiice emaAcipation, than for twenty yecars befor^. Stares 
and shops have multiplied astonishingly ; I can safely say that their 
number has more than qaintupled since the abolition of slavery.* — Dr, 
Fergtuon, 

^ Emancipation has very greatly increased the value of, and conseqmmtly 
the demand for, real estate. That which three years ago was a drug alto- 
gether unsaleable by private bargain, has now many inquirers after it, and 
ready purchasers at good prices. The importation of British manufsic- 
tured goods has been considerably augmented — ^probably one-fourth. 

" The credit of the planters who have been chiefly affected by the change, 
has been much improved. And the great reduction of expense in managtr^ 
the eitates^ has made them men of more real wealthy and consequently 
raised their credit, both with the English merchants and our own.* — 
J. Scotland^ sen^ Esq, 

^^ The effect of emancipation upon the commerce of the island must needs 
have been beneficial, as the laborers indulge in more wbeaten flour, nee, 
mackerel, dry fish, and salt-pork, than formerly. More lumber is used in 
the superior cottages now built for their habitations. More dry g^oods — 
manufactures of wool, cotton, linen, silk, leather, &c., are also used, now 
that the laborers can better afford to indulge their propensity for gay 
clothing.* — Statement of a merchant and agent for estates 

^ Real estate has risen in vakie, and mercantile business has greatly im- 
proved.'— H. Armstrof^, Esq. 

** A merchant of St. John's informed ns, that real estate had increased 
in value at least fifty per cent. He mentioned the fact, that an estate 
which, previous to emancipation, conld not be sold for £600 currency, lately 
brought £2,000 cnrrency.**— 7%ome and KtmbalTs Six Montiui' Tour in 
Antigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaiea. 

The information contained in this work, on the sobject of Antigua, will 
be found fully to substantiate the account I have given, of the effects pro- 
duced in that island by immediate emancipation. 
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of tli6 BrkiaA Wd9f Ifidi^^^ hecsim^ ffee^ Witltout restrl<^ti<nif on 
tb« first 6f the Eighth Aiantby (Auguat^) of the last year. }f^ 
ifi sdttie of these ddlo^e^ slnd especially JttiMica, soD^e dilicukies 
hw^ ikiee irki^ between the {)kmFler8 and t&e labt^reifs^ ttiosd 
difficulties ought surely to be ascribed, not to the abolition of 
slavery, but t^ those four years of wretiehed altercatidn-^^not to 
say^ persecution and cruelty — by which aD parties were disturbed, 
and, in some degree, unfitted for any new relations to each other. 
But, is the mean time, the cause of fair work for fair wages, has 
been making gradual and certain progress. The cessation from 
a state of slavery, has been followed by no anarchy, no rebellion, 
no bloodshed, but by a decrease of crime, and by a marked im- 
provement in substantial prosperity.^ 

^ The following statements respecting Barbadoes present, on the pre- 
sent pointy a most cheering and animatuig picture. — The first has refer- 
ence to the decrease of crime. 

FROM THE BARBADIAN Of DBC. 1. 

Babbaboss.^— Comparative table, exhibiting the number of complaints 
preferred against the Apprentice population of this colony^in the months 
of August, Septemher, and to the 15th of October, 1837 ; together with 
the complaints charged against Free Laborers of the same Colony, 
during the months of August, September, and to the 15 th of October, 
1838. The former compiled from the Monthly Journals of the Special 
Justices of the Peace, and the latter from the Returns of the Local Ma- 
gistracy, transmitted to his excellency the Governor. 

^' Apprenticeship, 

Total of complailits \i. Apprentices, from the 1st to 

31st August, 1887, 1708 

Ditto, f^om the 1st to dOth September, 1464 

Ditto from the 1st to 15th October, 574 

Grand Total, 3746 
Total number of Apprehtices punished from the 1st 

io 31st August 1608 

Ditto from 1st to 31st September, 1321 

Ditto from 1st to 15th October, 561 

Grand Total, 3490 
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Henry Clay, for readons best known to himsdif, looks foitwafd 
to •* disastrous** consequences, from West Indian emandpation. 
But, there can be little doubt, that in sober truth, the abolition 
of slavery in the West Indies — 'although in so great a majority of 

Total compromised, admonished and dismissed, from 

1st to 3 1st August, 105 

Ditto from 1st to 30th September, 113 

Ditto from 1st to 15tli October, 38 

• Total, 256 
Deficiency in compromised cases in 1837, compara- 
tively with' those* of 1 838» 158- 

Grand Total, 414 

" Freedom, 

Total of complaints vs. laborers, from the Ist to the 

31st August, 1838, 582 

Ditto from the 1st to the 30th September, 386 

Ditto from the 1st to the 15th October, 103 

Total, 1071 
Comparative surplus of complaints in 1837, 2675 

Grand Total, 3746 
Total of laborers punished from the 1st to the 31st 

August, 1838, 334 

Ditto from the 1st to 30th September, 270 

Ditto firom the 1st to 15th October, 53 

Total, mi 
Comparativesiurplusof pumsfament in 18d7, 2Sda 

Grand Total, 3490 
Total compromised, admonished and disniissed £rom 

the 1st to the 31st August, 248 . . 

Ditto from the 1st to 30th September, 116 ;, 

Ditto from the 1st to 15 th October, 50 , . 

Grand Tota.1, . 414 
" Note. — It may be proper to remark that the acedmpanying General 
Abstract for August, September, and to the 15th October, 1887, does not 
include complaints preferred and heard before the Local Magistrates 
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iostiiQces unlbituBately managad — is gradually proviag itself to 
b^ a blessing to all classes, concerned. May the day be hastened, 
when the same blessing shall crown the prosperity of the United 
StaJte^ I That nothing disastrous is now to be anticipated firom 

during those montlis, for such offences — ^viz. for misdemeanors, petty 
debts, assaults and petty thefts — as were not cognizahle by the Special 
Justices ; so that estimating these offences — the number of which does 
not appear in the Abstract for 1837 — ^at a similar number as that enume- 
rated in the Abstract for 1838, the actual relative difference of punish- 
ments between the two and a half months in 1837, and those in 1838, 
would thus appear : — • 

" Surplus of Apprentices punished in 1887, as above, 2833 

" Oflfences in August, September, and to the 15 th Octo- 
ber, 1837, heard before the (Jeneral Justices of the peace, 
and estimated as follows : — 

Petty thefts, 75 

Assaults, 143 

Misdemeanors, 98 

Petty debts, 19 

335 

Actual surplus of punishment in 1837, 3168 

The second gires an account of the general prosperity of the colony. 

PBOM THE MEBCUBT. 

Letter from W, R, Hayes, Esq, Barhadoes, W, /., to H, G, Ludlow, 
of New Haveiu 

*' BAaBADOEis, Dbg. 26, 1838. 
I gave you, in my last, some account of the manner in which the first 
day of emancipation came and went in this island. We very soon after- 
wards received similar accounts £n9ni all. the neighboring. ialands. In all 
of them, the day was celebrated as an occasion ^ of devout thanksgiving 
and praise to God, for the happy termination of slavery," In all of them, 
the change todt place in a manner highly creditable to the emancipated, 
and intensely gratifying to the friends of liberty. The qmet, good order, 
and solemnity of the day, were every where remarkable. Indeed, is it not 
a fact worth remembering, that whereas^ in former years, a single day*s 
relaxation from labor was met by the slaves with shouting, and revelry, 
and merry-making, yet now, when the last link of slavery was broken for 
ev^er, sobriety a^ decorum werp especially the oirder of the day ? The 
perfect order and subordination to the laws, which marked the first day of 
Angust, aj?e yet uyibroken. We have now nearly %ye months* experience 
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ibis gieat eveot, may be safely iMndttded (torn ib.« Mowmg 
^Steering sentence in tbe speetk of Queea Victoria^ tA the laM 
jqMeniDg of FadiaiMiity isix months «&er the date jof eixtice ^eef* 
idom.-**^^c it is with great salis&otioQ that I. am enabled to mSaxm 

of emtune emattcifwtion ; and I Tentnne 40 saj, that a period of novp pro* 
foand peace jieTer esleted ia l^e West IneELes. There have heen 4i8pwteiB 
ahout wag*es, as in New England and in olher free«onsi^4eB ; but noeoiir 
eert, no eomblnaf^ran, 'even here ; and the onlj «ftieBipt ait a coni]iypAtioa 
iras among 'fhe planters, 4o ke^ 4owb wages — and 4hat but for a «h(eft 
•time only. I will not eirter ^>ertieuiarly into 'the questions, whether or 
not the people Vill continue to work for wages, whetlier they will vemifin 
quiet, or on the other baud, whether ^he island will be suffered tobocome 
desolate, and the freed slaves relapse mto barbarisn^ &c. These ,tIuBgs 
have been speculated about, ax»d gloomy predictions have had their day; 
the time has now come for the proof. People do not buy land smd 
houses, and cent properties for long ,terms of years, in countries where 
life is insecure, or where labor cannot be had, and the tendency of things 
is to ruin and decay. In short, men in their senses, do not embark on 
board a sinking ship. Confidence is the very soul of prosperity ; of the 
existence of this confidence in this island, the immense operations in red 
estate since the first of August, are abundant proof. There are multitudes 
of instances, in which estates have sold for 20,000 dollars morfi than was 
asked for them six months ago ; and yet at that time they were considered 
very higih. A proprietor who was persuaded, ^ few weeks sbiee, to part 
with his estate, for a very lai^e sum of .mon^y, went and boughi it badi 
again at an advance of ^,600 dollars. A great many loi\g leases of pro- 
perty have been entered into. An estate called ' Edgecumbe,' mentioned 
by Thome and Kimball, has been rented for twenty-one years, at 7,500 
dollars per annum. Another, called the 'Hope,' has been rented for ten 
-years, at £9006 sterMng, equal to 9^690 dO^ps per annum. Another, 
after b^ing rented at- a high price waa re-let %y (^e lessee, who beoi^ne 
entirely absolved "from (he contract, and took 1^^000 dollars for his-bar- 
<gain. If required, I could give you a host of ^Similar oases, with 'the names 
^ Ifhe parties. But It seems unneeessafy. The mere impulse given to 
<tbe value of property, in 'this islaud, by emansSpation, is^ thing as noto- 
rious here, as "the faet of emancipation. 

But -are not -crimes more frequent than belore'f I have uowbi^sre me 
-a Barbadoes newspaper, printed ^wo weeks shMse, in which -the fiiet is 
-stated, that in tdl the countryprisons, amoiiga popiyation of eighty 4hoii- 
-sand, only two prisoners were confined "for any cause whatever I 

' But,' says a bdliever In the necessity of oc^onismticm, 'how will jeu 

. get rid of the negroes ?' I answer by -adverting to the spectacle which Is 

now witnessed in all the islands, of the former propnetors of slaves, now 
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ycfOj tbat tbrongbout the whole of my West Indian poBsesAmiMf 
tbe penod fixed by law, &»r the final and coaoplete emancipalioii 
of the negroes, has .been anticipated by acts of tbe oolonial Iegj»» 
latures ; and, that the transition, from tbe temporary system of 

enqidojf€rs ofjrse Udfonrs, usmg every endeavor to prevent emigration. 
Trinidad, Demerara, and Berbioe, tt€mt labcnrers. The former has passed 
a law to pay the passage money of any laborer who comes to the island, 
lespfing '^taok free to ehooae his em}>lo3Ement JDkemenra and fierbiee have 
se&ft emigration agents to this and otiier islands, to induce the laborers to 
join diose colonies, oflEering high. wages, good treatment, &c. On the 
other hand, Barbadoes, QrMiada, St. Vincent, and all ihe old and popnlons 
ifilaada, individaaiUjaitd MsoUaeliveif , J>y l^gUsdie jresolves, legal enact- 
ments, &0., loudly pintest Aat they have rtoi a.man to spare ! What is still 
better, the old i^nd px^riettors are on every hand building new houses for 
the peasantry, and, with great foretiho!ight,addiiig to thCTreomlbrt; ksowiiig 
that llieywiUiherefoy.secttmthfkeoDtentaent on ibsiroAtive soil. Jm 
9k i^leasing instanoe of tbe ge«d tv&derstaading which now exists between 
proprietors and laborers!, I will mention, that great numbers of the former 
were in town on the 24th, buying up pork, hams, rice, &c., as prosents for 
their people mn the. enaoiog Qiri8jt«ias ; a 4iiy wbiett bas Ibis year passed 
by^amld scenes -of quiet, sabbath devotions, — ^a striking contrast to the 
tumult and drunkenness of former times. I cannot close this suliject 
Wxtboat beanag my testimony -to the eorreeteess of 4ihe statements made 
1^ our comHrymeOt Thome andl Kimball. They wore highly esteemed 
bene by all elasses^ and had firee access to every source of valuable informa- 
tion. If they have not done justice to the sul^ect of their book, it is be- 
eause "die manifold blessings of a deliverance from slavery are beyoiul the 
powers of language to represent. When I attempt, as I have done in this 
lettec»to enumerate a few. of Ihem^ I ^i^ow notwhere to begin, or wifieiis 
toiondi One must 8t»i intonto to Jmow'ai¥l feel how unspeakable a boon 
these Islands have reoeived» — a boon which is byiio means eonfined to.the 
enumoipatevi 'Slafiee 9 bnt« like the dews and raias of heav^ it fell upon 
aUftbeanbabHants of thelandt bond and ite% rich an4 poor together. 

It is here a^oommon thing — ^hen yon hear one speak of the benefit of 
ensaneipalion^^be lemai^ that dt<n)Biht to have taken place loifg agi^ 
'Some say fifty years ago, some twenty»:and some, that jataay;sate» it ovght 
tcr Jia«e taken-plaee all at oneOi wlthottt any n^nentioesbipi. Tbe naoa- 
dnyimn is not dnaver than the faot, that no pceparation wns mquuBedon 
iheipiart -ofiihe^ slnves. It was the dictato of an aoousiag «onsoiencej that 
foretold of bloodshed, and burning, and devastation. Can it be supposed 
to be an accidental circumstance, that peace and good will have taaifwrmm 
ly^ in oi? the colonies, followed the stops of emancipation ? Is it not rather 
the broad seal of attestation to that heaven-bom principle, * It is safe to 
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apprenticeship to entire freedom, has taken place without any 
disturbance of public order and tranquillity/' Under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, could any man reasonably ask for 
more? 

I now come to the subject of compensation — a subject which 
is often supposed to involve the question of abolition in greater 
practical difficulty than any other point. If indeed, it is true, as 
Henry Clay alleged, that twelve hundred, if not fifteen hundred, 
millions of dollars must be raised, and pass into the coffers of the 
slaveholders, before slavery can be rightly abolished, then the 
great object in view does indeed appear to recede, of necessity, 
into the distance. But I can scarcely believe that the orator 
was serious, when he made this assertion. In the first place, as 
it regards the aboliton of slavery, so far as it can be effected by 
Congress, ninety-nine hundreths of this enormous amount, are 
immediately to be deducted. When the happy era arrives, at 
which the independent slave states shall abolish their own slavery, 
they will, of course, severally settle the question of compensation, 
as may best suit their views and circumstances. In point of fact, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Kentucky, for example, 
are no more likely, at that period, to grant compensation for the 
slaves, than were Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, &c., 

do right?* Dear brother, if you or any other friend to downtrodden hu- 
manity, hare any lingering fear that the blaze of light which is now going 
forth from the islands wUl ever be quenched, even for a moment, dismiss 
that fear. The light, instead of growing dim, will oontinue to brighten. 
Your prayers for the safe and happy introduction of freedom, upon a soil 
long trodden by the foot of slavery, may be turned into praises, for the 
event has come to pass. When shall we be able to rejoice in such a con- 
summation in our beloved America f How I long to see a deputation of 
Blaveholders making the tour of these islands. It would only be necessary 
for them to use their eyes and ears. Argument would be quite out of 
place. Even an appeal to principle — to compassion — ^to the fear of God — 
would not be needed. Self interest alone would decide them in favor of 
immediate emancipation. 

Ever yours, 

W.R. Hates." 
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sary to collate and check the whole. For this purpose, the 
general delineation of the river is taken from Captain Beecroft's 
Minute Survey^ extending from the mouth of the Nun, to the 
junction of the Shadda ; but the longitudes and latitudes are, 
as regards the latter, taken from his and other accounts ; 
and as regards the former, from the accounts of native travel- 
lers, but especially from the bearings given, and distances 
calculated, according to the time occupied by Lander and Old- 
field, and all of which a strict inquiry shows to be generally 
correct. Subsequent to the construction of the map, the 
kindness of Captain Beaufort of the Admiralty, put into my 
hands the chart, constructed by Lieutenant Allen, of the 
Niger, from the sea to Rabba. In this such a great dis- 
agreement from Beecroft, Oldfield^ and others appears, as 
satisfies me that the course pursued has been the safest 
and the best. Thus, Captain Beecroft lays down Eboe in 
6° £. long., and the junction of the Shadda in 6° 15^ ; whereas 
Lieutenant Allen places the former in 6° 23, and the latter in 
T*" 8'; but he states, in an article inserted in the journal of the 
Eioyal Geographical Society, already specially alluded to, that 
his observations as to the longitude of Stirling, varied from 
S! to 16. Mr. Hill's journal places Kirree in 6' 1' N. lat. 
Captain 01dfield*s journal has it in 6** 6'; which, he says, he 
obtained from Lieutenant Allen on the spot. This has been 
'retained as the most correct In Lieutenant Allen's chart, 
already alluded to, he places Kirree in &> IS' 30' N. lat. 
In this chart, however, I was pleased to observe the ^' mouths 
of the Coodonia" lud down joining the Niger above Egga, 
instead of coming from Lake Shad, and running to swell the 
Shadda by Jacoba; thus showing that the theory promulgated in 
England, is quite different from the accounts which appear to 
have been collected in Africa. In this chart, moreover, there 
appears to be no branch above Eboe laid down running to the 
v^estward. The mouths of the Niger and the Delta have been 
taken — the coast, from the late survey by Captain Owen, and the 
rivers, or rather branches, and their numerous intersections, 
have been copied from excellent charts, constructed from actual 
surveys of that portion of Africa by the following navigators ; 
viz. Bosman, 1702; Matthews, 1776; Clemmisson, Norris, 

T 
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Woodville, and T. Clarke, 1780; Fairweather and Latham, 
1790; Penny, &c.; and also from the written and oral com- 
munications of various individuals, who have^ within the last 
thirty years, been in that quarter. While these sheets were in 
the press, and the map under engraving, I have had the pleasure 
to learn from Mr. Oldfield, who has but lately arrived from that 
coast, that the delineation of the New Calabar, and the inter- 
sections or creeks between it and the Nun, through most of 
which he had actually been in his last visit to these parts, are 
correct ; and moreover, as I had stated from other authorities, 
th^t the whole space between the Bonny and the Old Calabar, 
is a delta, through which various, branches or creeks run from 
the one to the other. 

On reviewing and reconsidering the whole work, it is con- 
ceived probable, that the day*s journey in Asbantee and the 
adjoining districts may have been too much restricted, say to 
the extent of one mile daily, which if it has been so, will 
so far proportionately alter the positions in these quarters 
of Africa, and carry the Jibbel Sargha mountains and sources 
of the Rio Volta, &c. &c. about thirty miles more to the 
north. But this is the utmost that can be allowed, and even 
this is perhaps unnecessary, or too much. The chain of which 
the high land of Cameroons is the termination, will be found 
to run in a zig-zag direction in about the same parallel 
eastward by the sources of the Cameroons, the Congo, the 
Shadda, the Bahr el Abiad, &c. to about 30° E. long., whence 
it will run along north-easterly by the sources of the Habahia, 
the Zebee, and branches^ of the Bahr el Azreek, to the sources 
of the Hawash ; from whence it will branch off in one direction 
to Cape Babelmandeb, and another to the Capes Guardafui 
and Ras Halfoon. 
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Here it may be proper and useful to give, from various authori- 
ties, the distances, and the bearings, where these are given, betwixt 
one place and another, in Central, Eastern, and Northern Africa. 

NORTH OF THE NIGER, ETC. 

Morocco to Cairo, 6 months caravan, 4 months special messenger. 

Morocco to Tripoli 40 days' journey. 

Asben to Cairo 3 months' „ 

Jekky to ditto , 100 days' „ 

Akom to Bedawa 33 „ „ 

Akom to Waday 50 „ „ 

Bedawa to Cairo 2 months' „ 

Bomou to ditto 3 „ „ 

Waday, or Dar Saley, to Egypt 53 days' „ 

Kashna to Darfur 2 months' „ 

Benin to Cairo, special messenger • 5 „ „ 

Benin to Bomou, by land and water 75' days' „ 

Benin to Abyssinia, ditto 100 „ „ 

Bedawa to Gulf Sydra 1 month's „ 

Asben to Tripoli 50 days' „ 

Mourzook to Gulf Sidra 18 „ „ 

Mourzook to Tripoli 25 „ „ 

Asben to Tunis 2 months' „ 

Agadez to Timbuctoo (Ben Ali) 55 days' „ 

Agadez to Salt Lake Domboo (Casav.) 45 „ „ 

Bomou, old Biraie, toBagherme (Beaufoy) S.E. ... 20 „ „ 

Cubcabea to Bomou by Wara, (Browne) 60 „ „ 

Mourzook to Bornou (Ledyard) • 660 geographical miles. 

Mourzook to Agadez (ditto) 479 „ 

Agadez to Kashna (ditto) 17 days' journey. 

Mourzook to Agadez (by other authorities) 47 „ „ 

Mourzook to Bornou (Burkhardt) < 50 „ „ 

Mourzook to Bomou (other authorities) 52 „ „ 

Tripoli to Timbuctoo (Ritchie) 1260 geog. miles ... 80 „ „ 

Senega], Kaignu above Gallam, to Timbuctoo, 

(LeBrue) 34 „ „ 

T 2 
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Senegal, Kaignu, to Timbuctoo by Labat 32 days' journey. 

' Fort St Joseph to Timbuctoo, by Tisheet & el Arroan 48 „ „ 

Santa Cruz to Wednoon, by Mogadore (Park) ^ 20 „ „ 

Wednoon to Benown (Benown from Tisheet 10) ... 30 „ „ 

Mourzook to Timbuctoo (by Ben Ali) 64 „ „ 

Agadez to Kano (Leo and Joanes Bleav) 160 leagues. 

Timbuctoo to Kashna, east (Reea' Encyclopaedia)... 690 miles. 

Lake Fittre to Shary (Bowditch) 12 days' journey. 

Kashna to Zegzeg (Leo, &c.) ••..•^... 150 miles. 

Bomou to Kano 30 days' journey. 

Kano to Saccatoo (Lander) 20 „ „ 

Arguin to Hoden, easterly 7 „ „ 

Tegazza to Timbuctoo (Leo) « 500 A. miles. 

Baderma to Segelmessa (Batouta) 70 days' journey. 

Fezzan to Timbuctoo 90 „ „ 

Ghadames to Agadez 48 „ ,, 

Mourzook to Gannat 14 „ ,, 

Gannat to Assouda 17 „ „ 

Assouda to Agadez 17 „ „ 

Agadez to Kashna 255 miles. 

Ghadames to Twat (Rennell) S. W 20 days' journey. 

Kano to Kashna (Bowditch) 10 „ „ 

Yaoora to Kano (ditto) .^. 28 „ „ 

Yaoora to Bomou (ditto) 52 „ „ 

Yaoora to Goober (ditto) N 10 „ „ 

Kashna to Nyffe, by Saccatoo (Lyon) 17 „ „ 

Kashna to Nyfie, by another road (ditto) 20 „ ,, 

Kashna to Ashen (Dupuis) 40 „ ,, 

Ashen to Mourzook (ditto) 40 „ ,, 

Taudeny to Tarudent, Morocco (ditto) 50. „ „ 

Taudeny to Taffilet, ditto (ditto) 50 „ „ 

Old Germa to Agadez (Edrisi, bearing by Beaufoy, 

SS.W.) 37 „ 

Dar Saley to Mourzook (Burkhardt) 52 ,» ,, 

Benown to Morocco (Park) 50 „ „ 

Kashna to Fittre (Rennell, but wrong) 40 „ „ 

Oongoroo to Bomou, 9 on horseback, (Bowditch)... 15 „ „ 

Obeidh to Shendy (Burkhardt) 14 „ „ 

Saccatoo to Adia (Clapperton) N 6 „ „ 

Nikky to Gamberou 42 „ ,, 

Mourzook to Cairo (Browne) .....' 50 „ „ 

Dongola to Zagawa (Abulfeda) S.W 30 „ „ 

Zagawa to Angimi (Edrisi) W 6 „ „ 

Anay to Bomou (Denham) 27 „ „ 

Agadez to Salt Lake, Bomou (Rennell) 40 „ ,, 

Cobbe to Dar Kulla (Rennell, &c.) 40 to 45 „ „ 
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Wara to Bahr el Ghazelle (Lyon) 7 days' journey S. W. 

WaratoFittre (ditto) 5 or 6 „ „ S. 

WaratoCaugha (ditto) 6, 7, or 8 „ „ S.W. 

Tegerby to Bilma (ditto) 20 „ „ S. 

Mourzook to Kashna (ditto) 56 i, „ 

Gago to Goober (Leo) 100 leagues. 

Senaar to sources of Bahr el Abiad (Ledyard) 55 days' journey. 

Dongola to Ghana, country (Edrisi) 66 „ „ 

PLACES SOUTH OF THE NIGER, ETC. 

Timbuctoo to Melli (Cadamosto) S.W 30 days' journey. 

Woolli to Sego (Rennell, Park, p. 400) 36 „ „ 

Ghonjah to Kashna (Sheerif Inharamed) 97 „ „ 

Ghonjab to Sea Coast, through Tonouma (ditto) ... 46 „ „ 

Yarribah to Ghonjah, N.W 38 „ „ 

Inta or Tonouma, to Timbuctoo (Bowditch) 42 „ „ 

Kong to Jinne (ditto) 42 „ „ 

Coomassie to Yakua or Yakoo (Dupuis) 70 „ „ 

Nikky to Gambaroo (ditto) 42 „ „ 

Benin to Yaoori (ditto) 36 „ „ 

Benin to Kashna (ditto) 40 „ „ 

Coomassie to great fair at Gd. Hamed Mousa, in 

Suse Morocco (Dupuis) 130 „ „ 

Yaoori to Kashna, 1st Konbash country ... 7 days 

Ditto 2dGharanti 5 " 

Ditto 3d Yantoro 5 " 

(Dupuis, p. 136) 4th Kashna 7 " 

24 „ 

Greghwee to Fillanee, Province (Robertson) 40 „ „ 

Yaoori to Ghoroma, Magho, W. by S. (Dupuis) ... 30 „ „ 

Salagha to Ghoroma, to right of north (ditto) 24 ,; „ 

Deboia, capital, Gobago to Yaoori (ditto) 40 „ „ 

Magho to the mountains of Fagh (ditto) 34 „ „ 

Salagha, through Nikky to Niger near Yaoori 38 „ „ 

(thus : — Salagha to Nikky 26 journeys. 

Nikky to Niger, 12 or 13.) 
Niger at Yaoori, through that state to Goober 

(Bowditch) 10 „ „ 

Goober to Kassina, cross a large river, and skirting 

Zamfra (Bowditch) 8 „ „ 

Timbuctoo to Bitoo (Le Hadge Mahommed) 46 „ „ 

Sego to Jinne, 4 by water, by land (Dupuis) 10 „ „ 

Yandi to Abomey (ditto) 13 „ ,« 

Yandi to Benin (ditto) 28 „ „ 
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Coomasaie to Soko Aila, N.W. cap. of Enkassi 

(Dupuis) 16 days' journey. 

Soko Alia to Kong (Dupuis) 6 „ „ 

Yarribah to Ghonjah (Inhammed) 18 or 20 „ „ 

Kong to Rio Pongos, across a great river (Bowditch) 2 months' journey. 

Dahomey to Nikky 15 days' „ 

Coomassie to Aughgoa cap. Moushee (Dupuis) 25 „ „ 

Abomy to Niger, or Benin river, east (ditto) 14 „ „ 

Dagwumba to Yaoori (Bowditch, p. 200) 42 „ „ 

Silla to Timbuctoo (Park) 14 caravan journeys. 

Timbuctoo to Jinne (Wargee) 25 journeys. 

Sego to Jabowa (Bowditch) 40 days' journey. 

Sego to Bambook (ditto) 43 „ ,, 

PARK'S JOURNEYS. 

FIRST JOURNEY. DRY SEASON. 

Days. Houn. Miles. Bearings. Lat. 

Pisania to Jondey 2 6 12 S.E. by E. 13*35' 

Jondey to Roolacienda 1 5 10 £. 

Fabujang 1 2^ 5 E. | N. 

Medina 1 5J 11 ditto 13M9' 

Kenjorer 1 3 6 E. i S. 

MaUaing 1 2 11 E. by S. 

Kola 15 10 E.N.E. 

Tambakunda 1 5J 11 S.E. by E. 

Tambakunda to Kooniakary 1 5 10 £. by N. 

Kooniakary to Koojar 1 3 6 E. ^ N. 

Koojar to a Well 1 13 26 E. by N. 

WelltoFallica 14 8 E. - 

Fallica to Ganada 1 4 8 E. f N. 

Canada to Koorkoorany ... 1 4) 9 E.S.E. 13* 53' 

Koorkoorany to Dooggi 1 1 2 E. by N. 

Dooggi to Buggel 1 4} 9 E. ^ N. 

Buggel to Soobroodka 1 7 14 £. by N. 

Soobroodka to Naye».... 1 7 ' 14 E.N.E. 

Naye to Fattecunda 1 3f. 7 ditto 

Fattecunda to Kemmoo 1 4^ 9 ditto 

KemmootoJoag 1 6 12 E. by N. 14o 25' 

Total 22 lOli 203 

N.B, — The variation of 1 7° west was allowed on these bearings 
by compass. 

* Ba Faleme, rapid, rocky; water up to knees crossing it on horseback; 
went north three miles on its banks, December 20th. 
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FIRST JOURNEY, CONTINUED. 



Da 
Joag to Sammee 1 


fa. Hours. 

3* 
7i 
6 
6 

1* 

8 

7 

7 

7 
10 
15 

8 

6 

7 

8 
[ 6 


MUes. 
14 

7 
15 
12 
12 

3 
16 
14 
14 
14 
20 
30 
16 
12 
14 
16 
12 


Bearings. 
E. by N. 

ditto 

N.E. by N. 

S.E. by £. 

ditto 


Sammee to Kayee • 1 

Kayee to Teesee 1 


Teesee to Medina 1 


Medina to Jumbo • 1 


Jumbo to Kooniakary 1 

Kooniakary to Soomo 1 

Soomo to Kanjee 1 

Kanjee to Leeharago 1 

Leebarago to Fezurah 1 

Fezurab to Karancalla 1 

Karancalla to Kemmoo ] 

TCf^mmnn to Marina 1 


E. by S. ] 
S.E. i E. 
ditto 
Easterly 
E. by S. 
Easterly 
E. by N. 
Northerly 
ditto 


Marina to Toordab 1 


Toordab to Funningkeddy... 1 
Funningkeddy to Sembing . 1 
Sembkiff to Jarra •••• 1 


N. by E. i E. 
N.byE. 

NN.E. 






Total 1 


7 120i 


241 




Jarra to Waura. sav ^ 


I 38 
I 6 
I 6 
I 12 
1 8 
I 9 
L 12 
I 14 
I 14 
I 10 
I 10 

I 4 


76. 
12 
12) 
24 
16 
8 
24 
28 
28 
20 
20 

8 




Waura to Dengyee 1 

Dengyee to WassSboo ! 

Wassiboo to Satile, very quick 1 
Satile to Galloo ] 


about S.E. by E. 

S.E. by E. 
E.S.E. 


Galloo to Moorja 1 

Mooija to Datiliboo 


E. by N. 
S.E. by E. 
E.S.E. 
ditto 


Datiliboo to Fanamboo 1 

Fanamboo to Giosora 1 


Giosora to Doolinkiaboo ... 

Doolinkiaboo to the Lions... 

The I^ions Village toDiganne, 

near Sego 


S.E. by E. 
ditto 

S. 


Total 1 


5 143 


286 









Lat. 



140 34' 



14° 10' 



140 6' 



15»5' 



* Bafing, beautiful but shallow river, runs with considerable force; banks, 
forty feet high ; bottom, sand and grravel ; crossed by canoes ; about size Tweed 
at Melross. December. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Boubaker to Jarra 3 days. 19 hours. 88 miles. 

Samee to Benowm, journey back Deena . 5 „ 80 „ 60 „ 

Deena to Benowm 1 ,, ]0 ,, 20 „ 

JarratoDeena, Feb. 27th to 1st March . 4 „ 28 „ 66 „ 

Deena to Samee 4 „ 24 „ 48 » 
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No variation is allowed on the bearings in this last list from 
Jarra to Sego. The exact time and bearing from Jarra to Waura 
(that is, hours,) is uncertain ; but there cannot be any material error 
as it is taken. 

SegotoSilla 6 days. 47 hours. 94 miles. 

But this was in the middle of the wet season, when travelling 
was almost impracticable, and when the distance made good could 
scarcely reach one and a quarter geographical miles per hour. About 
one-eighth also may be deducted from the distance on the general 
bearing in all the former part of the journey. 

Silla, by dead reckoning, was 13*" 22' N. lat. Sego being in 
13*4' by the same. 

Silla to Sego, returning 13 days. 

Sego to Bammakoo 11 days, aay 110 miles. 

This in the wet season : — 

Bammakoo to Sibideloo 2 days, say 20 miles. 

Sibideloo to Kammalia 9^ „ 72 „ 

Silla to Sansanding H », ' 15 „ 

N.B. — Jarra, said to be ten days' journey distant from Kammalia, 
bearing about N.W. 

FIRST JOUBNBV KAMMALIA TO PISANIA. 

Days. Hoars. Miles. 
Kammalia to Kongtakoro* 3 17 'say 40 

Kongtakoro to Biver Wondaf 2 16i 33 

River Commeissang to River Boki 3 28^ 51 

River Boki to Bafing, at Manna t 2 15 30 

Total 10 77 164 

Bafing to Balee { ^ ^3 ^6 

Balee to Ba Faleme§ 3 8 16 

Total 18 124 248 



* Before reaching Kongtakoro, crossed the RiYer Kokoro, a small stream such 
as would turn a mill. Had risen twenty feet in the rainy seaaon. 

t Wonda, a small stream ; fifty to sixty miles from Wonda, crossed the Fur- 
komah as large as Wonda ; about sixteen miles west of Wonda, crossed the 
Commeissang. 

X Bafing smooth and deep ; little current Temporary bridge made by bending 
two trees together from opposite banks. Yearly swept away. 
*^ Stream easily forded, only two feet deep ; flows rapidly over a bed of sand. 
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It must be remarked that the preceding journey was made during 
the best of the dry season, and the travelling was sometimes quicker 
than customary, but the caravan was numerous. 

SECOND JODRNEY — PISANIA TO BAMMAKOO, ETC. 

Days. Hours. Miles. 

Pisania to Medina, lat. 13° 49' 5 28i 67 

Medina to Teelee Corra Banks, Gambia 4 15^ 31 

TeeleeCorratoNerico, lat. 14M'61' 3 16 32 

Nerico to Tembeco, lat. 13° 53' 2 6i 11 

Tembeco to Mansassra, • lat. 13o 33' 3 15 30 

Mansassra to Badoo t 4 24 48 

Badoo to FalemeJ 7 48 96 

Total 28 162i 305 

Ba Faleme to Ba Lee, lat. 13° 35' 8 42^ 85 

Ba Lee to Bafing,§ lat. 13« 27' 5 27 54 

BafingtoBa Wondall » 32 64 

Ba Wonda to Kokoro,^ lat. U^ V 2 13 26 

Ba Kokoro to Ba Woolima,** lat. W 41' 5 32 64 

Ba Woolima to Ba Woolli,tt lat. 13° 16' 9 49 98 

Ba WooUi toBammakooj: 6 38 76 

Total 40 233i 467 



Regarding the former part of his journey, namely, from Pisania 
to the Ba Faleme, it is to be remarked that it was performed towards 
the close of the dry season ; and the body of men composing the 
party being considerable, their progress, under these peculiar circum- 

* Nikkidora, on banks of Gambia, is eight miles distant south. 

f Badoo ; Gambia, only four miles distant south. 

X Ba Faleme, a little discoloured by rain, June 8th. Current four knots per 
hour. Came from S.E. sources, distant six days' journey. 

§ Bafing, risen about two feet, June 26th ; navigable ; large river ; current three 
knots per hour. 

The Ba Lee not sensibly swelled; stepped across from rock to rock without 
wetting the feet. 

II Going two days rather to westward of north. 

% Wonda cannot be called a large river — risen two feet July 4th ; shallow and 
rocky, called near its source Baqui. 

•• Ba Woolima fifty to sixty feet broad, swelled 20 feet deep. 

ft This river the same as the Ba Woolima in magnitude. 

XX Eight hours climbing the ridge from Toniba — descended in three hours to 
Bammakoo. 
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stances, was slower than the customary rate of travelling in the same 
season. 

As regards the latter portion thereof, namely, that from the Ba 
Faleme to the Bammakoo, it was performed under dreadful rains, 
with rivers swelled to the highest pitch, with roads become almost 
impassable, and with their progress constantly interrupted by the 
soldiers, and almost every one of the party getting sick or dying 
daily. No stronger instance of the slowness of their progress and of 
the difficulties they had to contend with, can be adduced, than the 
following facts, taken from the journal kept by Park himself. On the 
27th of July they .reached Bangazi, a short distance from the banks 
of the Ba Woolima, which they had crossed on the 19th, and from 
which point they beheld the Blue Mountains, past the eastern base 
of which the Niger swept his course ; yet although the distance was 
probably not more than 110 miles, they did not reach its banks until 
the evening of the 19th of August, a period of twenty-three days, 
during which timerthey were thirteen days actively engaged travelling. 
Under these circumstances very great deductions, as the latitudes given 
will prove, must be made from the course and distance made good. 
During the latter part the distance travelled could not exceed one and 
a quarter geographical mile per hour. Bammakoo is distant from 
Pisania, in a direct line, 450 geographical miles ; and the distance 
on the general bearings in the route which Park took, would be in- 
creased at least 100 miles ; together 550 miles ; or, at the rate of two 
geographical miles per hour for the first part of the journey, (this 
however is too great, one mile and seven-eighths is the utmost that 
can be allowed,) and about one and one-eighth of a mile per hour for 
the latter part of the journey, or, on the average, one and a half 
geographical mile per hour for the whole journey ; while some por- 
tion of the time stated in hours should be deducted on account of 
stoppages, &c. 



CUBA— POPULATION, fee- 
When in the West Indies in 1833, a commercial friend and rela- 
tive connected with the trade of Cuba, Porto Rico, &c., presented 
me with a copy of Don Ramon de la Sagra's work, shortly referred 
to in my letter addressed to Lord John Russell, see p. 26. This 
work contains the returns of the population of Cuba to 1827 ; and 
also returns of the commerce of that island to 1S29. Along with, 
and in the printed copy of the book mentioned^ there was added, in 
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manuscript, the subsequent returns of the slave population for 1820 
and 1830. I now haye before me another copy of that work, which 
continues, in manuscript, the returns of the exports and imports, &c. 
for the different ports in Cuba, from 1830 to 1834; butthere is, un- 
fortunately, no returns given of the population for these latter years. 

Years. 1774. 1792. 1817. 1827. 1828. 1830. 

Whites . . . 96,440 133,559 239,830 307,051 311,051 

^/j^®^^^"" 1 30,847 54,152 114,058 106,496 195,000 

Slaves . . . 44,333 84,590 199,145 286,942 301,000 479,000 

Since 1829, the exports of Cuba have increased above 50 per 
cent, which gives, as a matter of course, a proportional increase 
to the number of the slave population, and also a proportional in- 
crease on the number annually imported. The increase of the 
.population since the year mentioned, applies equally to the towns 
that it does to the country districts. The greatest increase in ex- 
portable articles is in sugar, coffee, molasses, tobacco, &c. &c. The 
internal consumption of Cuba, also, bears a large proportion to the 
export trade — greater there than in any other European colony. 
Take, for example — the export of sugar for 1827, was 5,878,924 
arrobas ; of Coffee, 2,001,583 arrobas ; but the production was 
sugar, 8,173,382 arrobas, (of which 8»09 1,837 arrobas was white, or 
clayed); and coffee, 2,883,528 arrobas. The slave population of 
Cuba, unless the export has been very considerable, and decrease 
by death enormous, can scarcely be less at this moment than 600,000. 
The importation of such articles as form almost exclusively their 
food, appears, from some of the latest annual returns, to have in- 
creased, since 1829, above 40 per cent. 

The decrease of the slave population of Cuba from natural causes, 
independent of any other, must necessarily be very great, arising 
from the great disproportion that there ever has been between the 
sexes. Thus, according to Don Ramon de la Sagra, p. 7, the 

numbers were — 

Male. Female. 

1774 28,771 15,562 

1792 47,424 37,166 

1817 124,324 74,821 

1827 183,290 103,652 

Of late years, it is well known that, in the numbers imported, 
the disproportion is still greater. To make up the great decrease 
arising from this cause, must necessarily occasion a greater importa- 
tion. The numbers enfranchised in Cuba are also very considerable. 

V 2 
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Thus, in 1774, the free coloured population were in number 30,847 ; 
in 1792, it was 54,152 ; in 1817, it was 114,058 ; in 1827> it was 
106,494 ; and in 1830, it was 195,000 ; of these numbers, the free 
blacks in 1828, were 49,000 ; and in 1830, they were 74,000. It 
8 also stated, that there has been a very considerable exportation of 
slaves of late years from Cuba to the adjacent parts of the North 
American continent. 

The returns given in the different enumerations, are, afler all, 
only an approximation to the truth ; the numbers are well known to 
be still greater. Thus, though the number of slaves, in 1817, is 
stated to be 199,145, it is said on other authority that the number 
was above 220,000. Accurate returns of the number imported for 
a series of years cannot be obtained ; in some years they are more, 
and others less, according to circumstances. Various scattered 
. notices in Don Ramon's book, show us that it must have been very 
great. Thus, p. 10, we have the account as given by Humboldt, 
that, into the Havannah alone, from 1 791 to 1805, there were legally 
imported 91,211 ; and from 1806 to 1820, there were 131,829. At 
p. 258, we are told that the tax of 6 ps. imposed upon the African' 
negroes brought into the port of the Havannah alone in 1817-1818, 
produced 194,017 ps., or 32,336 slaves yearly. At p. 234, we are 
likewise told, that the tax of 4 ps. imposed for the same purpose, for 
the same port in 1819, produced 160,177 ps. (40,044 slaves yearly.) 
At p. 148, we are informed that, of the imports (1811) into the same 
port, 28,361,883 ps., 7,356,800 ps. were for the value of negroes im- 
ported from Africa, which, at the customary rate of the custom's 
valuation, gives 52,000 slaves for that year. The number imported 
in 1816, was 17,733, their value 2,659,950 ps. ; and from 1815 
to 1819, four years, the number imported itito the same port, (see 
same page), was 87>534. By the same scale (see p. 156), the imports 
were 14,900 in 1810; 13,482 in J811 ; 13,459 in 1812 ; 10,812 
in 1813; and 10,080 in 1814. These were what were called legal 
importations ; but besides thes:^, there were a great number illegally- 
imported. Thus, into the eastern part of the island, the number 
illicitly imported from 1790 to 1820, was calculated to be 56,000, or 
at the rate of 3,000 yearly. This portion of the traffic, moreover, 
increased greatly during subsequent years. The Slave trade was 
carried on to an enormous extent during the years 1828, 1829, and 
1830. The Slave Commissioners, in reference to 1830 (see Par. Pap. 
1831), emphatically observe "the extraordinary nunher brought to 
viarket" into the Havannah, during that year. 
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After all the sheets of the present work were thrown off, 
and the map proceeding to completion, the great kindness 
and attention of. Mr. Coates placed in my hands the Journal 
of the Rev. Mr. Isenherg, from Zeilah and Tadjoura to 
Ancobar, just received in this country. The document is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. Besides the time occupied in travelling 
being corrected on the spot, the bearings in almost every day's 
journey are given ; and also, the magnitude and course of the 
river Hawash, where the caravan with which Mr. Isenberg 
travelled crossed it. These important matters were wanting 
in the letters previously received. There is also a variety of 
interesting particulars given in the Journal regarding the 
physical features of the country through which they jour^ 
neyed, which enables us to place the geography pf this re- 
markable portion of Africa in a pretty clear and satisfactory 
light before the public* It, moreover, enables me to correct 
a material error regarding the course, and termination of the 
river Hawash, as stated in the general body of the work, 
p. 243. The course of the river where Mr. Isenberg crossed 
it not having been given in his letters, and being anxious to 
adhere to the best maps previously known, the mistake alluded 
to was naturally committed. Except this, however, there is 
no material error in that portion of the work where this part 
of Africa is briefly noticed, and to which, from the Journal 
alluded to, the following more ample details are with pleasure 
and satisfaction ^dded. 

Zeilah is a decayed town, containing only eight stone 
houses, and about 100 straw huts, together occupied by about 
800 inhabitants, mean and poor. Their food consists of 
maize, dates, milk, rice, and occasionally flesh. It may, 
however, shortly become an important place, from affording 
the readiest means of penetrating into a most interesting por- 
tion of Africa. The harbour is very bad, having many sand- 
banks, and several small islands, near it towards the north; 
The men of Zeilah dye their hair red: the women go uur 
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veiled, and wrap a piece of blue cloth round their heads. The 
native inhabitants are quite different from the Abyssinians 
and Arabs, and seem allied in language and features to the 
population of Shoa, and some of the Galla tribes. Zeilah is 
surrounded with walls, and has on the land side seven pieces 
of ordnance, pointed to the country of the Somaulis, with 
which people, dwelling to the S. and S. E., the town has a 
considerable intercourse; but feuds and jealousies very fre- 
quently prevail between them. Zeilah, also, has a good deal 
of intercourse with Goror, and the districts adjoining, from 
which considerable quantities of coffee are brought, which is 
subsequently exported to Mocha. 

Jlegarding Tadjoura, Mr. Isenberg repeatedly and empha- 
tically states, that the Bay is much deeper than it is marked 
on any existing map ; in other words, that it extends west- 
ward considerably around the base of the high lands which 
stretch in that direction from Cape Ras Bir. The pointed 
manner in which he states the fact, and from his having sailed 
from Zeilah to Tadjoura, at a good rate, with the wind at 
N. E., leads me to believe that Tadjoura is to the west of the 
meridian of Zeilah. This town is still smaller, poorer, and 
less populous than Zeilah, and contains only about 300 peo- 
ple. It is, however, the nearest road to get into the southern 
parts of Abyssinia. The country to the north and west is 
clearly high, hilly, and rugged, and is no doubt part of the base 
of the great elevated chain which extends westward and south 
westward from the Cape above mentioned, and the Straits of 
Babel Mandeb, to the sources of the Hawash, and some 
branches of the Bahr el Azreek, and of the Mugdosha river, 
and also the Zebee. Water is readily found : Tadjoura has a 
walled cistern for preserving it. Much game and sea-fowl are 
found near Sukla, to the north of Sagalle, and also leopards 
in the mountains adjoining that place. The inhabitants of 
Berbera send to Tadjoura for water, which appears to be 
readily found in its vicinity. 

Passing Sagalle, the coast, for a short distance, runs due 
west, when it becomes rugged, precipitous, and impassable. 
The traveller takes a course N. W. through a narrow defile, 
when he comes to a table-land called Wardeliham, considera- 
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biy elevated above the sea, as is proven by the air becomiDg 
comparatively cool and pure. From this table-land the road 
descends south, through a deep ravine, between mountains, to 
the west end of the Bay of Tadjoura, which here forms a 
second bay of considerable depth. From the west end of this 
bay, the road runs over a hill to the eminence and encamp* 
ment named Muja, situated to the north of the Salt Lake^ 
elsewhere adverted to, and called Assal. Near Muja, the 
ground is full of chasms and gulfs, the remains of volcanoes. 
Mountains bound the lake on the S, E. and S. It is distant 
from the Bay of Tadjoura, in a direct line, about six miles. 
The lake appears *to have at one time extended more to the 
south and the west than it now does; but this appearance 
probably arose from Mr, Isenberg seeing it at the height of 
the dry season, when its magnitude tnay be considerably 
reduced. A dale, or valley, extends from the lake, first W., 
then S. W., through which the road runs to Guagnal ; around 
and to the east of which both verdure and water were found, 
even at that period of the year. Passing Guagnal, they came 
to the valley of Kallu, where there was plenty of water and 
vegetation. This place resembled the valley of Simhara, in 
Abyssinia, only the mountains round the former were not so 
high as those seen around the latter. Here the traveller is in 
the country of the Arab tribe, called Mudaites, the most 
powerful in these parts. Their chief residence, or capital, is 
called Aussa, where several Ulemas and learned Mahom- 
medans reside. This tribe spreads itself northward as far as 
Massowah. Aussa lies due west from Karantai but the dis- 
tance between these places is, unfortunately, not stated. It 
cannot, however, be very great. 

The mountains south of Karanta are volcanic. In the vales 
are found grass, and brushwood, and also ashes. Arabdera 
is a vast elevated plain covered with volcanic stones. Mari 
is an high eminence, the air on which is so pure and fresh, 
that Mr. Isenberg felt rather refreshed than fatigued from the 
journey. Proceeding forwards a short distance, the descent 
to the valley S.W. is precipitous and dangerous. Between 
Ahuli and Lukki, is a plain running S.E. and N.W. Lukki 
is an eminence covered with volcanic stones, flat on the top, 
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as most mountains passed in the route also were. From 
Lttkkiy the prospect S. W* and W. was very extensive over a 
country chiefly level, but here and there studded with low 
hills. In the distance towards the west appeared several high 
hills, considered to be Mount Argobba and some of the hills of 
Shoa. The plain beyond Lukki was full of grass, and here 
the travellers saw a hyena. 

Here it may be proper to remark while the mountains 
to the N.W. side of the Hawash approach near the river, 
forming the S.E. barrier of the province of Angot ; that on 
the S.E. side also another chain, of less elevation, forms ^he 
barrier, and gives the course to the river on the side mentioned. 
From this latter barrier, the ridges and valleys, it appears, 
extend from N.W. to S.E., to the boundary of the great plain 
or valley which is stated to run from the borders of the 
Hawash on the east of Ancobar towards Berbera. Beyond 
Barrudega there is a range of mountains extending S.E. and 
N.W. A short distance west of Barrudega is the village of Gaiel, 
the chief place of the Dannakil Warma, the chief of which was 
the uncle of Mohr Ali, their guide. From Hasnadera the 
mountains of Goror were seen to the S. W., " covered with 
clouds.*' The town of Goror was stated to be only two and 
a half days' journey distant. The Alia Gallas had expelled 
the father of the guide from Errur, or Hurrur. From this it 
would appear, that Goror and Errur are different places. 
From Kudaite the mountains of Baaden and Aialu, the 
latter of considerable height, were distinctly seen to the N.W. 
On the latter mountains a bloody battle had been fought in 
the preceding year, between the Mudaites and the Warma tribe, 
in which the latter were defeated. S.W. of Kudaite lay the 
mountain of Gebel Ahmar at no great distance, and more distant 
the mountains of the Alia Galla, between which and Kudaite 
lies a vast plain, which wasstated to extend from the banks or 
borders of the Hawash, as far as Berbera. Kudaite is the last 
place in that quarter belonging to the Dannakil Warma tribe. 

A few miles beyond Kumi, the travellers came to a deserted 
village, between which spot and Gamessa, they saw to their 
left, and at a short distance. Mount Afraba, peopled by 
Issa Gallas, which tribe league themselves with the Mudaites 
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against the Dannakil Warma. To the right of the spot 
mentioned they saw distinctly the high land of Shoa and Efiat. 
At Little MuUoo they found the grass in the level ground so 
high, that it rose above the head of a man on horseback, which 
indicates a good soil. At a distance on the plain they per- 
ceived a large fire. On making inquiries how it [was pro- 
ducedy they were answered that it came by chance, which 
would indicate that it might proceed from some volcanic 
action ; or it might have proceeded from accident, owing to the 
burning of grass and brushwood, which takes place in many 
parts of Africa towards the close of the dry season. From an 
eminence beyond Galakdiggi, they saw very clearly the 
mountains of Shoa. As they approached the Hawash, they 
crossed a considerable ridge of hills, which skirt the eastern 
side of the valley of the Hawash, and descending this ridge 
they came to Dobhille. Proceeding thience over the fine plain 
covered with trees, they came to the river Hawash, which 
they crossed on the 29th of May, at the close of the dry 
season. They found the stream 60 feet broad; from two to 
four feet deep; and the banks from 15 to 20 feet high. The 
course thence through the plain of the Hawash, which is of 
considerable breadth, is first N., and then N.E. to Aussa, near 
which it spreads itself into a large lake situated in avast plain, 
where it terminates, being carried. off by evaporation or sub- 
terranean passages, but more probably by the former. The 
waters of this lake are stated to be putrid, and to emit an offen- 
sive smell, and to have a disagreeable taste, which latter may 
proceed from some mephitic quality, and the former from swamps 
and marshes around its immediate shores. The magnitude of 
the Hawash at the point where the travellers crossed the stream, 
shows that the source cannot be far distant to the SS.W., while 
the lake wherein it terminates may be placed at the distance 
of 70 miles W.S.W. of Tadjoura. The right bank of the 
Hawash below the point where Mr. Isenberg crossed it, is in 
the lower part of its course inhabited by the Mudaites tribe, 
and the left bank by the Orgubbassin tribe, and higher up and 
towards the point where crossed, the right bank of the river is 
inhabited by the Dannakil Warma ; south of them and of the 
route, the Abarras dwell, and still further south the AllaGallas, 
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The village or town of Mulkukuji is situated on tlie left 
bank of the river, near which is a small lake, wherein 
there were many crocodiles and hippopotami. This region 
is very prolific for a naturalist. Beyond this there is anothet 
lake, the waters of which are of a disagreeable taste, and 
have a sulphureous smell, but which are of a remarkable 
cleansing quality, and are therefore much used for washing 
clothes. West of this, and a little to the east of Assabobe, is 
another and still larger lake, called La Adu, or far distant 
water^ in which there are many hippopotami. The district is 
called Dofar, and has numerous forests abounding with game 
and a great variety of birds, which by their warblings rendered 
the roads lively. Beyond Akonti they crossed the fine valley 
of Kokai, abounding with lofty trees, excellent water, abun- 
dance of cattle, and a great variety of birds ; and next, crossing 
several hills, the prominences of the high lands of Abyssinia, 
which extend from the south far northward, they reached 
Dinomali, the frontier station of Shoa, where revenue officers 
are stationed, and immediately adjoining which is the village 
of Fary, or Ferri, where the travellers rested. 

From Tadjoura, the route of Mr. Isenberg and his com* 
panions lay through a country constantly rising, and studded with 
minor hills, eminences, and ranges ; but still none of these were 
of any very great elevation. To the south, and to the west, in 
the distance, and before approaching the Hawash, mountains 
were seen on both hands which clearly had a great elevation. 
In the district passed through, from the sea to the Hawash, 
there was, with the exception of a few places, no spot where 
water was not readily found, even at that period of the year 
when every thing is dried up to the very utmost. In many places 
also the verdure and the appearance of the surface of the country 
indicated a climate favourable to vegetation, and a soil of a pro** 
ductive quality. Hyenas, leopards, and elephants, were numer- 
ous from the lowest part of the route forwards ; beasts of prey 
which are never found in deserts or utterly barren countries 
and districts. To the westward of Ahuli, the air, from the 
great elevation of the country, became fresh and cool. The 
journeys, moreover, were in general performed very early in 
the morning, or else late in the afternoon, which enabled the 
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travellers to make greater progress, in aw)r given period of 
time^ than they could have done if they had travelled during 
the extreme heat of the day, and in African districts of a low 
level. 

From" Fary, or Ferri, Mr. Isenberg and his companions 
advanced on their way to Ancobar, the capital of Shoa. 
Leaving Ferri, they crossed a few promontories and valleys, 
and also first the small river Hatshani, and secondly the river 
Metka Zebdu, when they commenced ascending the high 
land of Shoa. Soon after, they reached a village named 
Aliu Amba, situated on the top of a steep rock, where they 
met the first christian governor whom they had seen in that 
distant portion of Africa. From the village mentioned, they 
proceeded forward to Ancobar, which is built on the summit 
of a high conical hill, from whence they had^ an extensive 
and commanding prospect — to the west, Shoa, to a great 
distance ; and to the east, the Hawash and the valley through 
which they had travelled. The king's house stands in the 
upper or the highest part of the town, and is built of stone 
and mortar, with a thatched roof. The other houses are 
chiefly built of wood, with thatched roofs, generally surrounded 
with a garden, and disposed around the cone in a spiral form. 
** The situation, the rich vegetation in a cool vernal, or almost 
autumnal, atmosphere," says Mr. Isenberg, *' almost put us 
in an ecstasy.'* The king being at AnpoUalla, they proceeded 
forwards to meet him, passing through only a part of Ancobar. 
They marched on stony roads, and on the side of some 
mountains. Crossing an elevated valley, through which a 
crystal rivulet purled, which was to set a mill in motion, 
then erecting by a Greek mechanic named Demetrius, " they 
breathed," says Mr. Isenberg, " alpine air, and drank alpine 
water." They next ascended another high mountain, abounding 
with camomile, penny-royal, and numerous alpine plants. 
The top of the mountain was covered with barley fields, then 
(June 8th) almost ready for the harvest. The thermometer, 
during the night, could not have exceeded W, which, in that 
parallel of latitude, and in the middle of the northern summer, 
gives a great elevation. They slept at a small village called 
Metakui, and next day proceeded westward over an undulating 
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table-land, when,^fter a few hours' journey, they reached the 
village of Islam Amba, where they met the king of Shoa. 

After protracting very carefully the route which Mr, Isenberg 
took from Tadjoura to Ancobar and Anpollalla, from the time 
and bearings given, and after making the allowances in 
general, which he allows in particular instances, and after 
giving the subject the most attentive consideration, Ancobar is 
placed in 8^ 54' N. lat and S9« 17' E. long. The positions of 
other places will be found by an inspection of the map. 

The great elevation of Ancobar has already been adverted 
to, and which is further proved by the verdure and fertility of 
the country at this period of the year (June 8th), the very 
close of the dry season, and to which period no rain, or at 
least no rain of any consequence, had fallen. Two months 
before this period, however, it is well known that the rains 
commence in the very high lands of Abyssinia, 4° more to the 
north. These circumstances, here adverted to, go to prove in a 
satisfactory manner, the much greater, the very great elevation 
of the more interior parts of Africa, where the chief branches 
of the Bahr el Abiad take their rise, and around which the rains 
certainly commence about the end of March. The fact also 
mentioned by Mr. Isenberg, namely, that Zeilah is supplied 
with coffee from Goror, proves the fertility and the cultivation 
of the soil in that district, two things which could not be found 
where water is wanting. Therefore the maps by the late 
Mr. Arrowsmith, which represent a river running east from the 
quarter alluded to, and sinking or disappearmg (probably from 
evaporation) to the west of Berbera, may fairly be taken to be 
correct. The river in question, no doubt, springs from the 
north side of the Hurrur and Alia Galla mountains, and, tra- 
versing the great plain which Mr. Isenberg says runs on the 
north side of these mountains eastward from the borders of 
the Hawash to Berbera, finally disappears in the volcanic 
country to the westward of the latter place. 

The country from the sea coast at Zeilah and Tadjoura to 
Shoa is inhabited by the following Arab tribes : the Mudaites ; 
the Dabanik Warma ; the Ado Alii, and the Brucharts. The 
two first are the most powerful of the whole. The Mudaites 
are, however, more numerous and powerful than the Warma. 
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The Shohas and the Dankali are much the saine in language^ 
and figure, and features, but the latter are all rigid Mahom- 
medans. Adaiel is a general Arabic name, used to denote all 
the Dankali tribes in this portion of Africa. Hence the name 
Adel was given, not onlj to the portion of Africa under our 
immediate consideration, but to a large extent of country 
stretching south to the Indian Ocean about Doaro. The 
following brief account of the character and manners of the 
people in the neighbourhood of Little Marha, extracted 
from Mr, Isenberg*s Journal, may suffice for all the rest : — 

*' A chief occupation of the Dankils, particularly of the women, 
more especially when they travel, is the plaiting of mats and baskets 
for salt and com, from the branches of the palm tree. The women 
are the most industrious. They dress very slovenly, and frequently 
wear nothing but a piece of cloth, of a grey, blue, or variegated 
colour, tied round their hips, reaching down to the knees, sometimes 
bound round with a fancifully wrought leathern belt Notwith- 
standing, they are vain, and fond of wearing bracelets and foot orna- 
ments, ear and nose-rings, coral strings on their neck, &c.*' 

The Slave Trade is at present carried on to a considerable 
extent throughout all the districts of this portion of Africa. 
Great jealousy, and great fears also, are entertained by the 
population of any communications with the English, who are 
generally understood to have in view the suppression, not 
merely of the Slave Trade, but of personal slavery also. It is 
clear, from these feelings being thus spread and entertained, 
that great caution will for a time be necessary in order to secure 
a quiet and permanent footing in Eastern Africa. A premature 
step or word may throw back the advance of a friendly inter- 
course and of proper ideas and principles to a very distant 
period. 

At Anpollalla,* (not AngoUalla, as written p. 243,) Mr. 
Isenberg and his companions met the king of Shoa, the chris- 
tian sovereign of a christian people, whose tenets are those 
of the Alexandrian church, but greatly corrupted from the 
principles professed by that church in former times, owing 

* Mr. Isenberg writes this name ** Anpollalla ;'* Mr. Kraaf writes it " AngoUalla." 
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to their long separation from the christian world, and to the 
inroads of their barbarous pagan neighbours. By this sove- 
reign they were received and welcomed with the greatest 
respect, attention, and cordiality. He made particular in- 
quiries of them about their journey and their object, and was 
especially inquisitive regarding geographical knowledge and 
information. This, of itself, would augur a mind of a superior 
order, and under the protection of such a sovereign it is incal- 
culable what good such excellent men may do in Africa. So 
pleased have they been with their reception, and prospects for 
preaching the gospel in that portion of Africa, that Mr. Isen- 
berg has left his colleague, Mr. Kraaf, at Ancobar, and is on 
his way to Europe to solicit from the Church Missionary 
Society, and through them I hope this christian country, aid 
to procure an additional number of labourers for that interest- 
ing field. They will not — they cannot solicit in vain. The 
judicious conduct and proceedings of the two missionaries 
already sent show that their instructions have been judicious, 
and the selection made by the Society equally so. May every 
success attend them. Theirs is the noblest of all causes, and 
the noblest and the highest pursuit in which any human being 
mn be engaged. The world is interested in their future labours 
and future proceedings. These will render more essential 
service to Africa, and confer on her more lasting benefits, than 
the exertions of the whole navy of England, stationed round 
her coasts for the purpose of catching a few straggling slave- 
traders, ever has done, or ever can do. The former will teach 
Africans those christian principles, and that industry and 
honesty, which will go to increase her real wealth, security, and 
independence, and which will farther go to tear up at the roots 
not merely an external and internal Slave Trade, but also in- 
ternal slavery, war, bloodshed, and oppression, in that portion 
of Africa, as indeed wherever real Christianity spreads itself and 
fixes itself in any portion of Africa, it will always do. It is a 
pleasing reflection to think that through a route never before at- 
tempted by any European, a christian population in that distant 
and once very important, and still interesting, portion of Africa, 
can be so soon reached by Christians from Europe, and that the 
road in question is now safe, and comparatively free from 
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danger. The impression made will, it is most earnestly 
hoped, be steadily and energetically followed up by the Church 
Missionary Society; and if the people of England, and the 
government of England, are wise and prudent ; and if both 
wish, as I believe both really wish, to do permanent good to 
Africa ; let them cordially unite, and support the efforts of the 
Society in question with their strength, means, power, and 
influence, as may be necessary. 

Besides the above cheering prospect for the spread of true 
christian knowledge and principles in Eastern Africa, the infor- 
mation given by Mr. Isenberg shows that a considerable field 
for commercial enterprise may be opened up to the British 
merchant in this same quarter. The countries to the west of 
Ancobar are populous, with some industry and cultivation. 
Gold is found in considerable quantities in all the districts 
round the sources of the various rivers in the quarter alluded 
to. The coffee received from Mocha has long been known for 
its superior quality, although it is but little, if at all, known, 
that a considerable portion of the quantity which is exported 
from that place is received from the interior portions of Africa, 
at present under consideration. The calcareous ridges in the 
mountains of Hurrur, those around the sources of the Zebee 
and the Habahia, &c. are the most proper places for the growth 
of coffee of the finest quality, exactly as we find superior 
descriptions of that valuable article produced most freely on the 
calcareous ridges of Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Hayti. 

The journal of Mr. Isenberg gives us no specific intelligence 
of any other states or places except those parts in his imme- 
diate route. The journal of Mr. Kraaf, however, supplies, to 
a great extent, this deficiency. By the kindness and attention 
of Mr. Coates, this journal was put into my hands at the 
moment the preceding pages were about to be sent to the 
press. Mr. Kraaf takes up the narrative of occurrences and 
information from the 7th of June, the time when Mr. Isen- 
bergs journal closes, till the 2d of October following. From 
this journal the following important geographical information 
is selected, and put in a shape as condensed and clear as 



Aliu Amba is about six miles to the east of Ancobar. Effat 
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is divided into Upper and Lower Effat. Alia Amba is in 
Lower Effat; and Muckfood (called Marfood in our maps) 
belongs to the upper district. The latter portion of Effat has 
a great elevation, compared to Aliu Amba, and its neigh- 
bourhood. Argobba is situated to the north of Ancobar, and 
about due west from Lukki. The capital city is named 
Aincha, situated upon the river Tshaffa, which comes from 
the westward, and bending its course N. E., joins the Hawash 
in the country of Adel. The river mentioned, separates Shoa 
from the northern Gallas. The country of Argobba is ruled 
by a governor, named Bekoo, and is dependent upon Gondar. 
In the neighbourhood of this district is another river, called 
the Berkona, which is stated, also, to flow to the Hawash, 
having, by some accounts, first formed a junction with the 
Tshaffa. • The large lake, called Tehuladera, is eight days* 
journey north of Ancobar. In it is a considerable island, 
called Haig, or Haik, containing a monastery, and about 100 
houses, inhabited by christian monks. It is dependent upon 
the chief of Gondar. The people in the neighbourhood are 
called Deblera. Mount Argobba appears to be from seventy 
to eighty miles to the north of Ancobar, and to the E. or 
E. S. E. of Lake Tehuladera. 

The Chatka mountain extends to the west from Ancobar, 
which city appears to be built on the eastern extremity of the 
ridge. One riiile from Ancobar, and on the bank of the river 
Airara, at the foot of the mountain mentioned, the market of 
Ancobar is held every Saturday. The village of Mitatet is 
situated on the top of Mount Chatka, and about five miles 
west of Ancobar, on the road to Dobra Berhan. The popu- 
lation of these parts live together with the domestic animals 
in one abode, much, it would appear, after the manner that 
we find the population in some districts of Ireland living at 
this day. Dobra Berhan is a place where a great market is 
regularly held every week. It is situated about twenty to 
twenty-five miles W., or rather W. S. W. of Ancobar. From 
this place the best and greatest number of horses and mules 
are brought. A good mule at Ancobar costs ten to twelve 
dollars, and a good horse from eight to nine dollars. Gold is 
nine dollars per ounce in southern Abyssinia. 
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' Ftom Islam Amba to AnpoUalla, the way is over a plain, 
irttersected by hills and rivulets. The most distinguished river 
crossed is that named Beresa, which, during the rains, is a 
considerable stream. It rises in the Galla country, and runs 
first to the N. E., then N. W. and next to the W., in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tegulet, the ancient capital of Shoa, where it 
forms several cataracts, from sixty to seventy feet in height. In 
every direction many villages were seen, indicating a large 
population, arising, no doubt, from the peace and security 
from civil war and discord which the people of Shoa enjoyed. 
Amongst the villages mentioned in the neighbourhood of 
AnpoUalla, were Tsherkos to the W., Tophis to the N., 
Paletska to the N. E., &c. Tegulet, the ancient capital of 
Shoa, now almost in ruins, stood on the top of a steep moun- 
tain, situated on the south side of the river Daletska, which 
here runs in a deep dale between two mountains. The place, 
it appears, is about half a day's journey E. S. E. from Dobra 
Berhan. Mr. Kraaf says his road to it from Dobra Berhan 
lay in an eastern direction. The site of Tegulet is now occu- 
pied by a village called Etake. The river Tshalsha, which 
separates Shoa from the territory of the Galla in that direction, 
passes about four miles from AnpoUalla. On this river is 
situated the village of Tsherkos, already mentioned. Mr, 
Kraaf saw in it one cataract seventy feet in height. The Tshal- 
sha runs in a deep dale, between mountains. Both it and the 
Beresa were stated to run to the Nile. This is a curious and 
important fact, as it brings to our knowledge the point where 
the waters take diiferent directions, from one of those numerous 
great culminating points which lie in the northern equatorial 
regions of Africa, 

Bulga is the capital of Fattigar, a donsiderable district on 
the southern frontier of Shoa. The capital is distant from 
Ancobar about one and a half day's journey. A considerable 
tiver, named Kassam, runs in the neighbourhood of Bulgag 
and flows into the Hawash. In the route between Ancobar 
and the country of Garague, or Garagua, three rivers, the 
Akak^, the Gurasha, and the Furri, are crossed before reach- 
ing the Hawash. The governor of Bulga resides in a toWn» 

X 
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called Morfata. Fattigar has many mountains, some of which 
are of great height. In the neighbourhood of Bulga there is 
Mount Magusas, very high; another called Tantalle, and another 
Woute. From Bulga to Garague, is a journey of from five to 
eight days, through a country inhabited by ten tribes of the 
Galla. The fifth tribe in order on the route is the Abboo ; 
in the district belonging to which the Hawash is crossed. 
Having crossed the river, the traveller comes, after several 
days' journey, to a large lake, called Suai, in which there is 
an island, peopled by monks. Five rivers run into this lake. 
In the country of the Abboo, there is one lake called Killole, 
and another called Arsud. This country of Abboo is governed 
by two chiefs, called, the one Kerroo, and. the other Aminoo. 
The former resides in Waleko ; both are tributary to Shoa. 
In Garague the inhabitants are chiefly Christians, together 
with some . Mahommedans, and some heathens. The 
current money in Garague is salt; dollars do not pass. 
Knives, scissars, needles, &c. are well received, . Much: coffee 
and wine are produced in Garague. Tasma honey, (of the; most 
precious kind) is found in the province of Abamada. Their 
houses are better in Garague than in Shoa. There are thirty- 
nine monasteries in this country. In the neighbourhood of 
Garague is the country of Sinshero, where there are a great 
many Christians and Mahommedans. The Galla tribes beyond 
Garague are — the Maroko ; the Lake ; the Lani ; the Damo ; 
and the Endegan. Eight days' journey beyond the country 
of Sinshero is the country of Mager, the king of which is 
called Degaie* He is represented to be a very powerful 
monarch. There is another country, called Kootshassi, in the 
neighbourhood of Garague. In that countjry, which is sur- 
rounded by Gallas oa every side, all the inhabitants are 
Christians. 

The places inhabited by Christians in Gfirague are: — 
Aimelellelle ; Narreno ; Belantshooboo ; Manes ; Malekdamo ; 
Wogoram; Buijana; Jondamo; Dalshi; Fettane; Aretshat; 
Heberrer ; Arogamane ; Dobi ; Fawilui ; Fatabona ; Sera ; San- 
gania ; Mohor. The places where Someai, or heathens, resid(?, 
4re: — Mascan; Aborrat; Fakedar; War ub; .Mars; Sabolas; 
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I'aderek; Wamnan; Attakiro; Duhabes; Endagach; Mas- 
mas; Magar; Ener; Asha; Tshaka; WoUane. The dis- 
tinguishing mountains in Garague are: — Karra; Kqffalite; 
Jafersa; Attakaf; Make; Feru ; Engedokoffo; Bodegabab; 
Denekoli ; Enokater ; Sert. The great rivers are : — the Wiser, 
in the district of Damo ; the Dersat ; the Asas ; the Sherbany ; 
the Meke ; and the Famarakodio, Most of these rivers run 
into the lake Suai, certainly the Zawajah of the present 
maps. 

The Galla tribes, in their religious views, are Pagans of the 
lowest grade. Amongst them, there are no ministers of 
religion of any description* They worship a superior beipg 
under the name of Waake. This is the Ouack.of Ouare, (the 
Galla mentioned, p. 263), the deity which is worshipped by the 
Gallas on the banks of the Habahia ; and the account here 
given by Mr. Kraaf bears out, so far, the truth of Ouare's 
narrative. The Gallas dislike the Christian religion, because^ 
they say, the people of Shoa who profess it, are,|notwithstanding, 
no better than themselves. . 

Simaha is not the name of a country ; but a word used to 
designate Christians, who are numerous in the countries be- 
tween Shoa and Enarea. The king of Shoa is on friendly 
terms with the chief of Damot. From Gondar to Bosso on 
the Nile, is said to be ten days' journey ; and from Bosso to 
Enarea is fifteen days' journey. Coifee is brought from 
KalSa, and civet from Enarea. Shells, corals, and pieces of 
silk, are the current money in these places, Enarea is beyond 
the. country of Adrina. 

, The king of Shoa's name is Sahala Salassie. He is only 
thirty-nine years old. He has reigned twenty^seven years, 
having succeeded to the throne when he was only twelve years 
of age. He has conquered an extent of country equal to 
thirty times the original size of Shoa. Nine Galla tribes are 
subject to him. Mr. Kraaf had obtained the names of forty 
different tribes of the Gallas who inhabit the surrounding 
portions of Africa. . The following are the names of some of 
themi and the positions in which they live, as. relative tp 
Ancobar and other places : — Abedtshoo, (separated from Shoa, 
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near Anpollalla, by the river Tshalsha), Adai, Soddo, Abboo, 
Ijebaa^ Tshedda, Assata. Quolan^ Metta, and Maitsha, all 
subject to the king of Shoa. The tribes Belsho and Ferrer, 
in the souths are not subject to him. To the north and east 
of Shoa, are the following tribes: — Dane, Wollo, Wara, Gaffra, 
Wolshate, Sako, Battoko, Tehulavera, Jelle, Aptsallo, Assabo, 
Layagora, Gama, Sagambo^ Kallota, Jetshoo, Ittoo, Karaiu, 
Arresi, Tsherker ; the last four tribes are on the east of Shoa. 
The tribes on the road from Ancobar to Garague, are:— 
Ferrer, Roggi, Endote, Adai, Abba, Woretshersa, Tshedda, 
Abado, Soddo, Liban, and Gumbetshoo. The tribes to the 
south of Garague, are : — Wadast, Mae, Abboso, Abosetsho, 
Masso, Lellon, Imer, Fallo, Banojo, Falaadoso, and Mirrer. 

The people of Shoa and other countries adjoining, which 
profess to be Christians, reckon in their chronology 5,500 years 
before Christ ; some Abyssinians reckon 7,332 since the crea^ 
tion. The male children of the king are kept in prison at 
Quant^ho, in the province of Shoa, to the east, in the neigh^ 
bourhood of the country of Adel. As soon as the king is 
dead, the eldest son is taken out of the prison, and introduced 
as king by the Shalafra Agassri, the first door-keeper, whose 
duty it is to crown the king. Then, the new king puts his 
brethren in prison, lest, being left at liberty, they should raise 
disturbances in the kingdom. 

Amongst the Galla tribes to the south of Garague, is one 
named Damo, through the district belonging to which a con- 
siderable river named the Wiser, runs. From the position 
which Mr. Kraaf gives to this tribe, and considering that, 
of the six rivers which he enumerates as belonging to Garague, 
" most of these," or five, are said to run into Lake Suai ; the 
remaining one, or the Wiser, no doubt flows from it southward, 
forming the great western branch of the river which entei-s the 
sea near Mugdosha. This is the more certain, first, because 
the magnitude of the Hawash, to the eastward of Ancobar, 
is so small, that the waters collected in Lake Suai cannot 
join it from the southward. Secondly, because Lake Suai 
is on the northern side of the country of Garague; and 
thirdly, because the tribe of Damo is the fourth in order 
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fouth of Garague^ through which tribe the Wiser, particu- 
larly alluded to, certainly flows. Sinshero, stated to be in the 
neighbourhood of Garague, is certainly the Gingiro of our 
present maps. 

The new year of the people of Shoa commences on the 
fourth of September. A very considerable portion of their 
time is occupied in religious and superstitious fasts. Several 
of their rites, ceremonies, and customs, are clearly derived 
from the ancient Hebrew church. They count their leap-year 
by the names of the four evangelists, adding five days to each 
of the three first, but six days to the last, (the fourth, or that 
named after St. John), which addition is called Pagmie, They 
believe in evil spirits, which they call Sarotsh, eighty-eight in 
number, who are divided into two equal bands, under the 
command of different leaders. These spirits, they believe, 
inflict upon men sickness, and other evils ; and to depirecate 
their wiath, they sacrifice at times a red hen, which they 
afterwards eat, reserving the brain for the person who per- 
formed the most material part of the ceremony. They also 
smoke, sing, and move their whole body in strange gesticula- 
tions, in order to frighten the evil spirit away from them. 

The government of Shoa is an absolute despotism. The 
king claims every thing, holds a monopoly of every thing, and 
takes the tenth of every thing. The bridge he caused to bo 
constructed over the river Beresa, he claims as exclusively his 
own, and will not permit any one to pass across it, but himself 
and his favourites. Justice is administered in an open space, 
under four judges, but in the presence of the king, who, if he 
disapproves of the judgment given by the judges, decides the 
case according to his own judgment. The religion of the 
population of Shoa is a strange compound of the Christianity, 
debased, of the Alexandrian church, Judaism, Mahommedan- 
ism, and Paganism. A little to the north of Shoa, Mr. Kraaf 
tells us, there dwells an isolated sect of Jews. The men and 
the women live in separate houses. He gives us also a list of 
thirty-six books, in the Amharic and Ethiopic languages, 
chiefly relating to religious subjects. In the church of St. 
George, there are seventy books belonging to it. Mr: 
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Kraaf also gives us many particulars regarding their theology, 
their customs, and their superstitions, which are very curious 
and very strange, but which are more the province of the 
theologian than the geographer. Alluding to geography, 
Mr. Kraaf states, from the king to the peasant, in Shoa, and 
amongst travellers who came there from other parts of the 
country, that every one took a great interest in geographical 
subjects, and were most anxious to receive instruction on 
every point relating to this science. The king was particularly 
inquisitive about the knowledge and works possessed by 
Europeans, and expressed the greatest astonishment when he 
was told about our railroads, steamers, ships, &c. &c. 

Adverting to steam, the journal of Mr. Kraaf is a remark- 
able proof of the wonders it is working, and is certain yet 
further to work in this world. The journal alluded to brings 
with it a letter, dated Ancobar, on the 5th November last, 
and which reached London on the 9th March ! ! Half a 
century ago it might have taken years to complete the com- 
munication. 

The rains commenced at Ancobar on the 21st of June, and 
continued strong through July and August. They compara-* 
tively ceased, it would appear, towards the middle of August, 
and during the early days of September. From'the 20th to the 
30th of that month, they became so violent, that Mr. Kraaf 
remarks, '^ The rainy season seems to have come again.** 
This, however, is the regular course of the seasons within the 
Northern Tropic, more especially in the more southern portion 
thereof, and particularly in continental countries such as Africa. 

Mr. Kraaf intended to proceed to Garague in December 
last, and to remain there for three or four months. We may, 
therefore, shortly expect to hear some interesting intelligence 
from him regarding that portion of Africa. He states, that 
Mr. D*Abadie was last autumn with the chief of Damot. 

While engaged in correcting the last pages of the work, an 
opportunity was afforded me of perusing the journal of the 
late Mr. Davidson, who was trelicherously murdered in the 
month of November, 1836, a few days' journey to the south 
of Tatta, when attempting to cross the desert from Wednun 
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to Timbuctoo. From that journal^ the following important 
particulars are gleaned regarding the geography of that part of 
Africa adjoining Wednun, which has been quite wrongly deline- 
ated in all the maps hitherto constructed. Wednun is about 
twenty-five miles from the sea, and the mouth of a river called 
the Assaka, formed by the junction of two rivers, first the 
Boukoukmar, and second, the great Sayad, to the S.W. of 
Wednun. This river passes to the south of the town men- 
tioned. When full, they roll a fine body of water to the sea ; 
they take their rise in the mountains of Suse ; the former to the 
north, and the latter to the N.E. of Sok Assa. The river Drah, 
or Draha, which rises in Tafilet, is not lost in the desert, as has 
hitherto been supposed, but passing to the south-westward,' 
near Tatta and Akka, finds its way to the Atlantic, which it enters 
about thirty-two miles to the S.W. of Cape Nun. Cultivation, 
is general on its northern bank, and also over a considerable 
strip on its southern bank. A ridge of hills, called Ab-el-Assel, 
stretches from the sea on the north side of the Draha. The 
coast to the north, of the Draha is bluff and rocky, but to the 
south, it has sand hills and shallow water. Another ridge of 
hills skirts the south bank of the Assaka, near the sea. The 
country through which the Draha flows is represented to be 
populous, and tolerably well cultivated, producing immense 
quantities of oil, wax, hides, and almonds, and is inhabited by the 
Arab tribes of Errub, Draha, Maraibait, Tajacanth, and 
Ergebat. The mountains of Lower Suse, a branch of the Atlas 
chain, approach near Wednun, and are crossed in the road from 
Tesereet to that place. Being without the limits of the 
tropical rains, all the rivers mentioned were nearly dry when 
Mr. Davidson saw them in the month of September, proceed- 
ings as in the case of other African rivers, from evaporation. 
Sok Assa is one day's journey from Wednun; Akka, four days, 
and Tatta, five days. 



THE END. 
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